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PREFACE. 


D TURING  the  struggles  of  a  great  nation,  for 
her  safety,  or  renown,  conjunctures  often 
arise,  when  the  person,  whose  station  does  not  ad* 

^  mit  of  his  giving  advice,  may  offer  his  informa- 
tions.   The  present  [1782]  seemed  to  be  such  a 

r  time.  And  the  Compiler  of  the  following  sheets, 
haying  collected  various  documents  with  regard 

I*  to  the  national  resources,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  an  humble  tender  to  the  public  of  that  au- 
thentic intelligence,  which,  amidst  the  waitings  of 
despondency,  had  brought  conviction,  and  com- 
fort, to  his  own  mind. 

Little  have  they  studied  the  theory  of  man,  or'' 
observed  his  familiar  life,  who  have  not  remarked, 
that  the  individual  finds  the  highest  gratification, 
in  deploring  the  felicities  of  the  past,  even  amidst 
the  pleasures  of  the  present.    Prompted,  thu$,  by 
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temper,  he  has,  in  every  age,  complained  of  its 
decline,  and  depopulation,  while  the  world  was 
the  most  populous,  and  its  affairs  the  most  pros- 
perous. 

The  reader,  who  honours  the  following  sheets, 
with  an  attentive  perusal,  may  probably  find,  that 
though  we  have  advanced,  by  wide  steps,  during 
«  the  last  century,  in  the  science  of  politics,  we  have 
still  much  to  learn  ;  and  that  the  summit  can  only 
be  gained,  by  substituting  accurate  research,  for 
delusive  speculation,  and  rejecting  zeal  of  paradox, 
for  moderation  of  opinion. 

Mankind  are  now  too  enlightened  to  admit  of 
confident  assertion,  in  the  place  of  satisfactory 
proof;  or  plausible  novelty,  for  conclusive  evi- 
dence: He,  consequently,  who  proposes  new 
modes  of  argument,  must  expect  contradiction, 
.  and  he,  who  draws  novel  conclusions,  from  un- 
r  common  premises,  ought  to  enable  the  reader  to 
examine  his  reasonings ;,  because  it  is  just  inquiry, 
which  can  alone  establish  the  certainty  of  truth  on 
the  degradation  of  error :  And  little  is,  therefore, 
asserted,  in  the  following  sheets,  without  the  cita- 
tion of  sufficient  authorities,  or  the  mention  of 
authentic  documents,  which  it  is  now  proper  to 
explain. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  ingenuity  ex- 
erted its  powers  to  discover,  through  the  thick 
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cloud,  which  then  enveloped  an  interesting  sub-* 
ject,  the  commercial  value  of  our  exports,  and  of 
our  imports ;  and  from  their  notices,  by  an  easy 
deduction,  to  find,  whether  we  were  gainers,  or 
losers,  by  our  traffic.  Diligent  inquirers  looked 
into  the  entries  at  the  Customhouse,  as  they  knew, 
that  since  a  duty  of  five  in  the  hundred  was  col« 
lected  on  the  value  of  commodities,  which  were 
sent  out,  and  brought  in,  it  would  require  no  dif- 
ficult calculation,  to  ascertain  nearly  the  amount  of 
both.  And,  during  that  reign,  it  was  established 
as  a  rule,  not  only  among  merchants,  but  states- 
men, to  multiply  the  general  value  of  the  customs, 
inwards  and  outwards,  by  twenty,  in  order  to  find 
the  true  amount  of  the  various  articles,  which 
formed  the  aggregate  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Exceptionable  as  this  mode  was,  it  furnished^ 
through  several  years  of  darkness,  the  only  light, 
that  oor  ancestors  had  to  direct  their  inexperienced 
''steps,  notwithstanding  the  impatience  of  politi- 
cians, and  the  e£Forts  of  ministers.  It  is  difficult 
to  induce  the  old  to  alter  the  modes  of  their 
youth.  When  the  committee  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil for  trade,  urged  the  commissioners  of  the  cus« 
toms,  about  the  end  of  Charles  II/s  reign — ^^  to 
enter  the  several  commodities,  which  formed  the 
exports,  and  imports ;  to  affix  to  each  its  usual 
price ;  and  to  form  a  general  total,  by  calculating 
the  value  of  the  whole, " — the  Customhouse  offi- 
cers insisted,—**  that,  to  comply  with  such  dir^c- 
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tionsy  would  require  one  half  of  the  clerks  of 
liondon.  ^'— ^And  the  theorists  of  those  tones  con- 
tinued to  satisfy  tb^ir  cuHosity,  and  to  alarm  the 
nation,  on  the  side  of  her  commercial  jealousy  ; 
sinee  there  existed  no  written  evidence,  by  which 
their  statements  could  be  proyed,  or  their  decla<» 
mations  confuted. 

It  was  to  the  liberality,  no  less  than  to  the  per* 
severance,  of  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the  public 
were  at  last  indebted,  in  1 696,  for  the  establish^ 
xnent  of  the  InspectoroGeneral  of  the  Imports  and 
Exports,  and  for  the  Customhouse  Ledger^  which 
contains  the  particulars,  and  value  of  both ;  and 
which  forms,  therefore,  the  mo$t  useful  record, 
with  regard  tb  Trade,  that  any  country  possesses* 

From  this  authentic  register,  the  parliament 
was  yearly  supplied  with  details,  either  for  argu^ 
ment,  or  deliberation ;  and  speculatistswere  furnish- 
ed with  extracts,  for  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity, 
Or  the  formation  of  their  projects.  It  is  from  this 
commercial  register^  that  the^vakte  of  cargoes  ex^ 
ported^  which  will  be  so  often  mqitipned  in  this 
work,  was  also  taken. 

* 

But,  as  actual  enjoyment  seldom  ensures  conti- 
nued satisfaction,  what  had  been  demanded,  for  a 
century,  when  it  was  regarded,  as  unattainable, 
was  ere  long  derided,  as  defective,  when  it  was 
possessed.     And  theorists,  who  pointed  out  the 
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dbfecia  of  an  eitablisbment,  that  could  not  be 
made  perfact,  found  many  believers;  because 
men^s  pride  is  gratified,  by  seeing  imperfection  in 
all  thing^s.  The  ofiice  of  Inspector-General  was 
greatly  improved,  and  energised,  during  the  6r$t 
administration  of  Mr  Pitt, 

When  the  committee  of  Peers^  originally^  afiix<> 
ed  the  price,  whereby  each  article  of  export^  and 
^port,  should  in  future  be  rated,  they  probably^ 
^ew,  that  the  successive  fluctuation  of  demand, 
arising  from  the  change  of  fashion,  would  neces- 
sarily raise  the  value  of  some  articles,  and  sink  the 
price  of  others ;  but,  that  the  same  fluctuation  of 
taste,  which,  in  one  age,  occasioned  an  apparent 
error,  would,  in  the  ne^t,  re*estabUsh  the  rule. 
Nor  did  the  Peers  probably  expect  to  ascertain  the 
real  value  of  the  exports,  or  of  imports,  during  the 
current  year ;  as  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  caU 
culation  did  not  admit  of  a  speedy  deduction. 
But,  they  aimed,  with  a  laudable  spirit,  to  esta- 
blish a  standard,  whereby  a  just  comparison  might 
be  made,  between  any  two  given  periods  of  the 
past ;  and  thereby  to  infer,  whether  our  manu^ 
factures,  and  commerce,  prospered,  or  declined, 
prior  to  the  current  year.  This  informaticn  the 
Lei^er  of  the  Inspector-Gena^al  does  certainly 
convey,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  for  the  uses  of 
practice,  or  the  speculation  of  theory.  The  official 
value  of  the  exports,  and  imports,  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be  much  under  the  real  value  ;  from 
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recent  experience,  we  are  now  able  to  stat€  the 
true  amount  of  both.  The  value  of  British  ma- 
nufactures, which  were  exported,  was, 

C^cial  Value.  Real  Value. 

In  1798  - .  i.19,672,503  -  -  L.33,148,682 
'  1799  -  -     24,084,213  -  .     38j942>498 
1800  . .      24,304,284  .  .      39>47»»203 
1809..      35^107^439 --      5o»24;2,76i     . 

By  contrasting,  in  the  following  work,  the  aver- 
age exports  of  distant  years,  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  rise,  the  decline,  or  the  progress  of  traffic,  at 
dififerent  periods,  even  in  every  year.  The  Inspec- 
tor-General, who  established  that  Ledger,  in  1696^ 
was  William  Culliford ;  who  was  succeeded,  by 
Dr  Charles  Davenant,  in  1703.  Yet,  half  in- 
formed writers  have  asserted,  that  Davenant  was 
the  original  Inspector- General  "  who  formed  those 
•*  official  values,  in  1697.  *  ** 

It  is  to  the  same  age,  that  we  owe  the  establish- 
ment  of  The  Register-general  of  Shipping.    The 

*  The  books  of  the  late  Board  of  Trade,  which  are  in  my. 
keeping,  evince,  that  William  Culliford,  who  had  been  a 
Customhouse  officer,  in  Ireland,  was  the  Jlrst  Inspector-Ge* 
neral,  who  formed  that  Ledger  in  1696.  The  Treasury  Re- 
gister proves,  that  on  the  3d  of  June,  1703,  Charles  D*Ave- 
nant,  Esq.  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of  Exports  and 
Imports,  in  the  room  of  William  Culliford,  Esq.  appointed 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs.  We  thus  see,  in  the 
Treasury  Record,  that  D'Avenant  was  appointed  the  setond 
Inspector-General,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  after  the  csta- 
klibhmcnt  of  that  office,  by  Culliford, 
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original  institution  of  this  office  arose  from  an  in« 
definite  clause,  in  the  commission  of  the  customs, 
during  1 70 1 .  Thus  it  continued  incidental  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Customhouse  commissioners, 
till  "  the  act  for  the  union  with  Scotland,  requir- 
ing the  then  ships  of  Scots  property  to  be  register, 
ed,  in  this  office,  it  was  thought  fit  to  give  it  a  di- 
stinct establishment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
extend  the  account,  which  was  kept  before,  of  all 
ships  trading  over-sea,  or  coastways,  in  England, 
to  the  ships  in  Scotland.  •  ** 

The  same  reasons,  which  had  induced  the  tradn 
ers  to  enter  at  the  Customhouse,  in  respect  to 
their  merchandizes,  rather  too  much,  incited  them, 
with  regard  to  their  vessels,  to  register  the  burthen 
rather  too  low ;  as  a  tonnage  duty,  they  knew, 
would  be  often  required  of  them,  at  many  ports  : 
in  the  first  operation,  they  were  governed,  by  their 
vanity ;  in  the  second,  by  their  interest :  and  if 
the  one  furnishes  an  evidence  too  vague,  the  other 
gives  a  testimony  too*  degi^ing* .  Thus  have  we, 
in  the  entries  of  the  shipping,  at  the  Customhouse, 
all  the  certsdnty,  that  the  entries  of  merchandize 
has  been  supposed  to  want.  And,  in  the  follow- 
ing ivork,  the  quantity  of  tonnage,  rather  than 
the  number  of  ships,  has  been  always  stated,  at 
different  periods,  with  the  value  of  cargoes  which 
they  were  supposed  to  transport,  as  being  the  most 
certain ;  When  to  the  value  of  cargoes,  the  ton- 

f  Charles  Godolphin*s  Memorial  to  the  Treasury,  Dec  1717. 
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nage  is  added,  in  the  following  pages,  the  reader 
is  furnished  ^vith  a  supplemental  proof  to  the  use- 
ful  notices,  which  each  separately  conveys. 

Of  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  which  will  so  often 
occur,  in  the  subsequent  sheets,  it  most  be  always 
remembered,  that  they  do  not  depote  so  many  di-* 
stinct  ships,  which  performed  so  many  SHiglc 
voyages  :  for,  it  frequently  happens,  that  one  ves-< 
sel  enters,  and  clears,  at  the  Customhouse,  se« 
veral  times  in  one  year,  as  the  colliers  of  White-? 
haven,  and  Newcastle:  but,  these  repeated  voy- 
ages were,  in  this  manner,  always  made,  and  will 
constantly  continue ;  so  that,  being  always  include 
ed,  in  the  annual  tonnage,  we  are  equally  enabled^ 
to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  advance,  or 
decline,  of  our  navigation,  at  any  two  given  epochs 
of  the  past.  It  is  to  be,  moreover,  remembered^ 
that  the  British  vessels  enter  at  the  Customhouse 
by  the  registered  tons,  and  not  by  the  measured 
burden  of  the  ship,  which  is  supposed  to  be  for- 
merly one-third  more ;  so  that  the  reader  may  in 
every  year,  through  the  following  statements, 
calculate  the  tonnage  at  one-third  more  than  the 
registered  tonnage  has  given  it,  prior  to  the  year 
3786,  when  the  new  Register-act  commenced. 
The  Register-act  of  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool  has 
added  great  certainty  to  the  record  of  shipping  ; 
and  consequently  has  contributed  much  to  the  use*- 
fulness  of  the  information,  which  the  register  of 
shipping  truly  conveys^ 
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The  office  of  Inspector-general  of  imports  and 
exports,  for  Scotland,  vas  established  only,  in  i  y.^^* 
And  no  diligence  could  procure  authentic  details 
of  the  Scotish  commerce,  from  any  other  source 
of  genuine  information.  The  blank,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  preceding  period,  as  to  the  Scotish 
traffic,  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  imperfect 
evidence,  with  regard  to  an  important  subject,  i^ 
preferable  to  none;  as  the  glimmerings  of  the 
faintest  dawn  is  more  invigorating  than  the  gloom 
of  total  opacity.  Connected  accounts  of  the  ship- 
ping of  Scotland  cannot  be  given  before  1759; 
because  it  is  only  from  this  year,  that  they  have 
been  regularly  entered  at  the  Customhouse,  at 
least  constantly  kept.  In  respect  to  these,  the 
same  allowance  must  be  made  for  repeated  voy* 
ages^  and  the  same  augmentation,  for  the  real 
burden,  more  than  the  registered  tonnage.  It  is 
not  pretended,  that  the  before^mentioned  Custom- 
house books  convey  the  certainty  of  demonstra- 
tion.  It  is  sufficient,  that  they  contain  tfie  best  evU 
dencCj  "which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 

The  subject  of  population  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected, with  every  estimate  of  the  strength  of  na^* 
tions,  that  the  compiler  was  induced  to  inquire 
into  the  populousness  of  England,  at  different  pe- 
riods, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  In 
this  difficult  discuffion,  men,  at  once  candid,  and 
able^  l^ave  spoken  a  language,  often  contradictory 
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to  each  other,  and  sometimes  inconsisteat  with 
their  own  premises. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and  Gregory  King, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Doctor  Campbell 

^  and  Doctor  Price,  during  late  times,  maintained 
opinions  directly  the  reverse  of  each  other,  in  re- 
spect to  the  question.  Whether  the  people  of  this 

<  island  have  not  gradually  increased,  during  every 
age,  or  sometimes  diminished,  amid  public  convul- 
sions, and  private  misery  ?  The  two  first— the  one 
a  great  master  of  the  rules  of  evidence— and  the 
other  a  skilful  calculator,  have  agreed  in  maintain- 
ing the  affirmative  of  that  question.  Doctor  Camp- 
bell has  laboured  to  show,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
England  diminished,  in  their  numbers,  under  the 
misrule  of  feudal  sovereigns.  And  Doctor  Price 
has  equally  contended,  that  the  people  have  de- 
creased, since  a  happier  government  was  introduc- 

--  ed  at  Hie  Revolution^  and  that  they  continue  to 
decrease. 

It  is  proposed  to  review,  historically,  the  senti- 
ments of  each,  with  design  rather  to  ascertain  the 
authenticity  of  their  facts,  than  to  establish,  or  o- 
verturn,  their  several  systems.  The  candid  in- 
quirer may  perhaps  see  cause  for  lamenting,  in  his 
progress,  that  the  learned  are  sometimes  too  confi- 
dent, and  the  unlettered  always  too  credulous. 
And  the  same  inquirer  will  have  an  opportunity, 
as  he  advances,  of  listening  to  the  Sentiments  of 
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his  ancestors,  on  various  topics  of  legislation,  and 
of  observing  the  condition  of  different  ranks  of 
men,  previous  to  the  period,  at  which  this  esti* 
MATE  properly  begins. 


THIS  Estimate  was  first  published,  in  1782,  at 
a  moment  of  great  despondency*  The  public  ap- 
probation has  called,  successively,  for  several  edi- 
tions. It  has  been  translated,  meanwhile,  into  the 
French,  the  Russian,  and  other  foreign  languages. 
It  has  furnished  comfort  to  the  people,  at  home, 
from  that  year,  to  the  present :  and,  during  that 
long  period,  it  has  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
other  nations  high  ideas  of  the  opulence,  and 
power,  of  Great  Britain.  It  also  showed  to  our 
writers,  on  political  economy,  an  example  of  how 
much  importance  it  is,  to  collect  many  docu- 
ments, and  of  trusting  more  to  the  weight  offals, 
than  to  the  efficacy  of  words. 

It  was  this  Estimate,  which  disclosed  to  the  Pub- 
lic, that,  in  every  war,  there  is  a  point  of  depres. 
sion,  to  which  the  spring  of  trade  may-  be  thrust 
down,  by  the  force  of  hostilities ;  and  from  which, 
it  invariably  rebounds,  with  augmented  force. 
This  consoling  discovery  was  impugned,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war.  It  was  not  very 
difficult  to  prove  that,  what  had  always  happened 
would  again  happen.    Experience  has  now  decid- 
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ed  the  ceruinty  of  that  very  comfortable  truth  for 
ever.  At  the  epoch  of  that  controversy,  the  whole 
value  of  our  exports  was  20,390^1 8ol.,  in  ijg^i 
the  official  value  of  our  exports,  gradually  rose  to 
38,120,120!.,  in  iSooj  and  to  50,301,763!.,  m 
1809  J  being  of  the  real  value  of  66,017,712!. 
The  experience  of  the  present  war,  wJiich  has  been  * 
diiefbf  directed  against  commerce^  has  added  de-». 
monstration  to  certainty :  the  first  effects  of  real 
hostilities  reduced  the  amount  of  our  exports^ 
from  41,411,9661.,  in  1802,  to  31,438,495!.,  irt 
1803 :  Yet,  owiiig  to  the  energies  of  our  traders^ 
and  the  necessities  of  the  world,  the  official  value 
of  our  exports,  which .  had  /Isen,  in  1 808,  to 
34,554,2681,  rose,  in  18,09,  ^^  ^^^  unexampled 
amount  of  50,301,763!.,  which  are  equal,  in  real 
value  to  66,017,712!.,  sterling  money.  He  must 
be  a  sturdy  controvertist,  who  can  out-argue  such 
a  demonstration  of  a  truth,  which  is  at  once  in« 
ttructive  and  comfortable  1 

In  this  new  edition,  the  Qironotogtcal  Tabk^ 
which  has  been  new  modelled,  and  corrected,  has 
been  continued  down,  by  important  additions,  to 
the  year  1 8 1 2.  Some  corrections  have  been  made, 
in  the  whole,  and  several  additional  chapters  have 
been  added  ;  containing  a  full  discussion  of  the 
various  topics^  which,  during  recent  times,  have 
attracted  notice,  by  their  novelty,  and  induced  in- 
quiry,  by  their  moment. 


Daring  the  w^r  hS  IfS^  ^  BradkoBiidge  pub- 
Mslied  iegmdimg  accmiiits  of  our  populttidii,  which 
were  traiiscrSmi  iMo  yAe-fimgii  gioittes.  His 
ekampie  was  faVUmeA  by  the  late  Dr  Prite^  during 
the  American  war.  fieeisg  such  doctrines  propa- 
gated,  idttring  ^two  successive  wavs,  by  eminent 
men,  I  thought  I  saw,  in  that  ooincidence,  a  (Set- 
tled purpose,  to  enfeeble  the  nation,  at  critical  pe- 
xiods,  ia  the  eyes  of  fare^gners*  Dr  Prjpe  con* 
tended,  with  more  confidence^  than  Iqi^wledge, 
that  the  poptdatiop  erf*  England,  and  Wales,  had 
declined^  since  the  Revolution,  till  it  scarcely  a- 
mounted  to  5,000,000  of  souls.  I  maintained, 
that  our  numbers  had  greatly  increased,  in  that  ^ 
period  ;  and  that  the  population  of  England,  an4 
Wales,  in  I7939  was  8,447,200  souls.  The  jate 
j^umeration  has  demonstrated,  that  thcx;^  has  been 
an  increase,  since  the  Revclutioxi,  of  more  thap 
3,840,000  people.;  and  that  f^e  number  of  souls, 
in  England  and  Wales^  during  the  year  J  Sol,  was 
more  than  9,340,000.  This  enumeration,  then, 
has  buried  the  degrading  doctrines  of  Bracken- 
ridge  and  Price,  in  ever-during  discredit ;  while 
their  spirit  has  taken  a  very  different  direction  to- 
wards public  and  private  credit. 

The  question,  no^,  is  not,  whach  of  the  dis« 
putants  were  right ;  but,  which  of  them,  on  both   ^ 
those  occasions,  maintained  the  truth.     Expe- 
rience, has,  finally,  decided  those  two  national 

questions.    Demonstration  will  for  ever  denounce 
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those  ill^imed  philosophers^  vho^  as  they  ddight, 
in  disseiQting  from  public  opinionytike  ia|>leasiiteV 
in  frightening  well-meaning  people^  vith  ground* 
less  apprehensions.  But,  it  doth  not  beseem,  saitb 
Kqolies,  that  this  most  wealthy  state  should  be 
terrified,  from  that  which  is  right,:  wkh'  any 
charges  of  war :— 

^  The  British  Nayy^  tfirough  Ocean  vAst, 

**  Shall  wave  her  treble  Cross  t'  extreniest  dimes, 

**  Terrifick."- • 
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CHAP.  I. 

GenefiaN}bs€rvatio7is  vpon  the  Causes^  physical^  mid 
morale  wliich  ir^luence  Populatiarij  in  every  Coun- 
try.— IJie  Popuiotisness^  Commerce^  and  Power ^ 
i^JEngtandj  prior  to  t/ie  Demise  of  Edward  IIL 
— Tfie  Number  of  People^  i^Tj.-^R^ectiom. 

\Jf  the  existing  numbers  of  Mankind,  in  succes- 
sive ages  of  the  world,  various  writers  have  giv- 
en dissimilar  accounts  j  because  they  did  not  al-^ 
ways  acknowledge  the  same  facts,  nor  often  adopt 
the  same  principles,  in  their  most  ingenious  disqui-. 
sitions. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  *  formerly,  and  Sir 
James  Stuart,  f  and  the  Count  de  Buffon,  lately, 

•  In  his 'Primitive -Origination  nfManlnnd  Considered, 
f  In  his  Political  Economt/,  .• 
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considered  men,  as  urged,  like  other  animals,  by 
natural  instincts ;  as  directed^  like  them,  by  the 
same  motives  of  propagation ;  and  as  subsisted 
afterwards,  or  destroyed,  by  similar  means. 

It  is  instinct,  then,  which,  according  to  those 
great  authors,  is  the  cause  of  procreation }  but 
it  is  food,  that  keeps  population  full,  and  accumu- 
lates numbers.  The  force  of  the  first  principle, 
we  behold  in  the  multitudes,  whether  of  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  which  are  yearly  produced :  we  perceive, 
however,  the  essential  consequence  of  the  last,  from 
the  vast  numbers,  that  annually  perish  for  want. 

Experience,  indeed,  evinces,  to  what  an  im- 
mense extent  domestic  animals  may  be  multiplied, 
by  providing  abundance  of  food.  In  the  same 
manner,  mankind  have  been  found  to  exist,  and 
increase,  in  every  condition,  and  in  every  age, 
according  to  the  standard  of  their  subsistence,  and 
to  the  measure  of  their  comforts. 

Hence,  Mr  Hume  justly  concludes,  *  that  if  we 
would  bring  to  some  determination  the  question, 
concerning  the  populousness  of  ancient,  and  mo- 
dehi,  times,  it  will  be  requisite  to  compare  the 
domestic  and  political  situations  of  the  two  periods, 
itL  order  to  judge  of  the  facts,  by  their  moral  causes ; 
because,  if  every  thing  else  be  equal,  it  seems  rea« 
soiiable  to  expect,  that  where  there  are  the  wisest 

*  In  his  Essays,  Vok  I.  Essay  xi»  On  the  Popolousntss 
of  Ancient  Nations. 
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institutions^  and  the  most  happiness;  there  will  al- 
so be  the  most  people.    . 

Let  us  run  oyer  the  history  of  England,  then, 
with  a  view  to  those  reasonings,  and  to  this  truth. 

Settled  probably  about  a  thousand  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  ilngland  was  found,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  J.  Csesar,  to  contain  a  great  multitude  of 
feopk.  But^  this  observant  atUhor  transmitted  no- 
tices, with  regard  to  the  modes  of  life^  which  pre- 
vailed among  those,  whom  he  came  to  conquer ; 
whence  we  may  judge  of  their  numbers,  with  greatr 
er  certainty,  than  from  the  accuracy  of  his  Ian- 
guage,  or  the  weight  of  his  authority :  And,  he  sub- 
mits to  our  judgement  sufficient  data^  when  he  in- 
forms us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  country 
subsisted,  by  feeding  of  flocks ;  while  their  neigh- 
bours, along  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  were  maintain^ 
ed,  by  the  more  productive  labours  of  agriculture* 

Having  already  arrived,  some  of  the  tfibes,  in 
the  second,  and  others  of  them  in  the  third  stage 
of  society,  in  its  progress  to  refinement,  the  Bri- 
tons were  soon  taught  the  arts  of  manufacture,  and 
the  pursuits  of  commerce,  by  their  civilizing  con- 
querors. A  people,  who  annually  employed  eight 
hundred  vessels,  to  export  the  surplus  produce  of 
their  husbandry,  must  have  Verted  great  industry^ 
at  home,  and  enjoyed  sufficient  plenty,  from  thisir 
own  Economy.  Roman-Britain,  of  consequence, 
must  have  become  extremely  populous,  when  com- 
pared with  former  times,  during  that  long  period, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  l^omans,  $$  1^^^  before 
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the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the  s^ication  of  their  go^ 
vcrnment,  in  446  of  our  aera.'  * 

From  this  eve«,  commenced  a  war  of  six  htm- 
dred  ytfars  continuance,  if  we  calculate,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  JSaxons,  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Normans.  A  coarse  of 
hostilities,  thus  lengthened  beyond  example,  and 
wasteful  above  description,  changed  completely 
the  political  condition  of  the  people,  by  involving 
them  in  ages  of  wretchedness.  It  was  to  those 
tauses  owing,  that  the  inhabitants  became  divided, 
at  the  epoch  of  Tke  Conquest^  into  five  several 
classes :  the  barons,  th«  free  tenants,  the  free  soc* 
Cagers,  together  with  the  villains,  and  the  slaves, 
who  formed  the  great  body  of  the  people,  f 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  events,  it  pro- 
bably was,  with  the  wretched  condition  dF  every 
order  of  men,  which  induced  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  and  Mr  Gregory  King,  to  agree  in 
asserting,  ^  **  that  the  people  of  England,  at  the 
**  arrival  of  the  Normans,  might  be  somewhat 
*'  above  two  mllian,  "  And  the  notices  of  that 
most  instructive  record,  the  Domesday  Book,  seem 
to  justify  the  conjectures  of  both,  by  exhibiting 
satisfactory  proofs  of  a  very  scanty  population,  at 

^  See  Mr  Whitaker's  History  of  Mancliester»  vol.  i., 
which  gives  the  best  account  of  the  British^  and  Roman« 
British  period  of  our  Annals. 

t  W. 

i  Origination  of  Mankind ;  and  Dr  Davenant's  Works^ 
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that  memorable  epoch,  in  the  country,  as  well  aa 
ia  the  towns.  * 

The  annals  of  England,  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Conquest,  to  the  date  of  the  Great  Charter,  [from 
1066  to  12153,  are  filled  with  revolutions  in  the 
government,  and  insurrections  of  the  people ;  with 
domestic  ravages,  and  foreign  war ;  with  frequent 
famines,  and  their  attendant,  pestilence. 

Doctor  Campbell  has  enumerated  f  various  cir- 
cumstances to  demonstrate  the  unbappiness  of  the 
nation,  during  those  times,  which  were  equally 
ferocious,  and  unsettled ;  and,  by  necessary  con^ 
sequence,  to  show  the  constant  decline  of  their 
numbers. 

Few  revolutions^  said  he,  even  when  achieved, 
by  the  most  wasteful  conquerors,  appear  to  have 
been  attended,  with  so  suddjen  a  revolution,  both 
of  property,  and  pf  power,  a^  that,  which  Wil- 
liam I.  unhappily  introduced  into  England.  The 
constitution,  from  being  limited,  and  free,  became 
at  once  arbitrary,  and  severe.  While  the  ancient 
nobility  seemed  to  be  annihilated,  theSaxon  people 

*  In  Mr  Whitaker^s  History  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii. 
p«  345— <^d5i»  diere  11  a  very  curious  table  of  the  rates, 
for  moU  of  the  Asceisaries  of  lifci  both  at  home,  and  abroad, 
in  the  seventh,  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries ;  where- 
by it  appears,  that  such  necessaries  were  much  dearer  for- 
merly than  at  present ;  and  that  most  things  were,  in  those 
ages,  much  dearer,  at  home,  than  abroad  :  It  is  apparent, 
then,  that  though  we  are  often  imposed  upon,  by  the  deno- 
minations of  money,  the  great  body  of  the  people  did  .not 
live  so  comfortably,  in  those  good  old  times,  as  at  present. 

f  Political  Survey,  2  vol.  ch.  tiL 
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were  assuredly  reduced  to  villainage.  And  riiose 
revolts  ensued^  successively,  which  necessarily  a- 
rise,  when  a  gallant  people  are  despised,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they '  are  oppressed.  The  Conqueror, 
urged  partly  by  revenge,  perhaps  more  by  |)olicy, 
was  provoked,  by  th?  insurrection  of  the  northern 
counties,  to  prescribe  remedies,  as  severe,  as  they 
were  barbarous.  *  He  so  effectually  depopulated 
the  extensive  country,  itoxcithe  Humber  to  the  TeeSj 
that  It  lay  fot  years  uncultivated,  whereby  multi* 
tudes  perished,  for  want.  The  pleasures  of  William 
too  werie  as  destructive  to  the  |>e6ple  as  his  anger. 

in  forming  the  New  Forest,' he  litid  waste,  it  is  said, 

••  • 

an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  in  Hampshire,  without 
regarding  the  Cries  of  villagers,*  or  the  sacredness 
of  churches. "  And  his  gratitude  to  his  supporters, 
though  attended  mrith  less  violence,  produced,  in 
the^nd,  consequences  'stitl  more  fatal,  with  regard 
to  the  depoputatioti  of  England,  'than  had  result* 
ed,  either  from  his  resentment,  or  his  sport.  He 
distributed  the  ^hole  kidgdom  to  about  seveii 
hundred  of  his  principal  officers,  who  afterguards 
divided  among  their  followers  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,  on  such  precarious  tenures,  as  se- 
cured the  submission  of  the  lower  orders,  though 
not  their  happiness. 

'  The  Conqueror's  measures,  thus  harshly  exe- 
cuted; continued  to  influence  all  ranks  of  men, 
long  after  the  terrofis  of  his  government  had  ceased ; 
and  while  they  neither  secured  the  quiet,  rior  pro- 
'  moted  the  plenty  of  the  nation,  his  rigours  proba« 
bly  added  very  few  to  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
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The  great  charter  of  John  made  no  alteration,  in 
public  law,  nor  any  innovation  in  private  rights  : 
and  though  it  conferred  additional  security  on  the 
firee,  it  gave  little  freedom  to  the  slave.  Tet,  the 
barbarous  license  both  of  kings,  and  nobles,  being 
thenceforth  somewhat  restrained,  government,  says 
Mr  Hume, ''^approached,  by  degrees,  nearer  to  that 
end,  for  which  it  was  instituted,  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  every  order  in  the  state. 

This  general  reasoning,  however  just,  did  not 
impose  on  the  sagacity  of  Dr  Campbell,  who  mi- 
nutely examined  f  every  circumstance,  in  our  sub- 
sequent annals,  that  tended  either  to  retard,  or 
promote,  an  eSective  population.  He  found  no 
event,  in  the  long  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  filled  as  it 
was  with  distraction,  proceeding  from  weakness, 
and  with  civil  war,  the  result  of  turbulence,  which 
could  have  added  one  man  to  our  numbers. 
Though  historians  have  celebrated  the  following 
reigns  of  our  Edwards,  as  the  most  glorious,  in  our 
annals  ;  yet,  he  remarked,  that,  during  a  period, 
wherein  there  were  scarcely  ten  years  of  peace,  the 
eclat  of  victories,  the  splendour  of  triumphs,  or 
the  acquisition  of  distant  territories,  did  not  com- 
pensate the  loss  of  inhabitants,  who  continually  de- 
creased, from  the  waste  of  foreign,  and  civil,  wars, 
and  from  the  debility  of  pestilential  distempers, 
arising  from  a  wretched  husbandry,  as  much  as, 
from  a  noxious  state  of  the  atmosphere.     It  was  ^ 

•  In  his  History* 

t  In  his  Political  Survey,  2  70L  chap,  iii. 
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shrewd  reihark  of  Major  Oratint,  ^  when  be  tiras 
reflecting  over  '*  ttw  sickliness^  the  heaW^tdness^ 
**  and  frmtfuhiesSj  of  seasonsj "  that  **  the  more 
^*  sickly  tJie  years  are^  ike  lessfrtdtful  of  children 
"  they  also  be.  "  t 

The  first  notice,  which  the  Parliament  seem  to 
have  taken  of  the  paucity  of  inhabitants,  maiy  be 
seen  in  the  Statute  qfLabourers^  that  was  enacted^ 
in  1 349.  This  law  recites — "  That  whereas  a  great 
part  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  workmen,  and 
servants,  late  died  of  the  pestilence,  many,  seeing 
iihe  necessity  of  masters,  and  great  scarcity  of  ser- 
vants, will  not  serve,  unless  they  recieive  excessive 
wages,  some  being  rather  willing  to  beg  in  idle- 
ness, than  by  labour  to  get  their  living :  '^  Consi- 
dering, therefore,  *'  the  grievous  incommodities, 
which  of  the  lack,  especially  of  ploughmen,  and 
such  labourers,  may  hereafter  come,'*  Edward  HI. 
with  fhe  assistance  of  the  prelates^  the  nobles^  aild 
the  learned  men^  ordained  a  variety  of  regulations, 
which  were  unjust,  in  their  theory,  and  violent  in 
their  execution.  {  This  edict  of  the  King,  and  h?s 
council,  was  enforced  by  the  legislkture,  in  the 
.  subsequent  ye^T — *'  on  the  petition  of  the  com- 

•     *  In  his  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  1662,  • 
f  There  were  no  fewer  than  one-and-twenty  dearths  and 
famines  from  1069  to  1S55.     See  a  Collection  of  the  most 
remarkable  dearths,  and  famines,   published  by  Edward 
Howe,  in  1631. 

X  These  regulations  may  be  seen  in  Cay's  Collection  of 
Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  261 — 3 ;  and  suiHciently  prove  to  what  a 

deplorable 
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mm^tff  that  the  said  servants,  bavmg  no  regard 
to  the  ssiA  ordinaiice,  but  to  their  ease,  afid  sin- 
gtlar  covetise,  do  withdrair  to  serve  great  meia 
and  otbcrt  unless  ikeg  kme  wages  and  living  to 
^  double  and  trehie  (fthat  tiiey  "were  wont  A> 
lake  Ae  twentieth  year  of  the  king  that  now  is.  ^ 
May  we  noc  infer,  from  the  recital  of  these  sta<^ 
tttteSji  that. a  considerable  revolution  had  now 
taken  pbce,  both  in  the  manners,  and  money,  of 
die  nation  ? 

Tet,  after  adjusting  minutely  the  fMtces  of  la- 
boor^  of  natural  products,  and  even  of  mamifac^ 
tores,  the  statute  of  the  123d  Edward  III.  directed, 
^  That  the  artificers  should  be  sworn  to  use  their 
crafts  as  they  did  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  same 
hing  ^'  *  [  1 346],  under  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
mem,  at  the  discretioh  of  the  Justices.    The  Par* 

de{)l(yraUe  state  of  slavery  the  colleetive  mass  of  the  people 

t^  fhtti  rtduc^d^    **  Every  able-bodied  person  under  sixty 

years  of  age,  not  having  sufficient  to  live  on,  being  required, 

shaU  be  bound  to  serve  hiiA  thsit  doth  require  hini»  or  else 

shall  be  committed  to  gaol,  till  be  finds  security  to  serve. 

tf  a  servant,  d!r  workman,  depart  from*  service  before  the 

time  agreed  upon,  he  shall  be  imprisoned.     If  any  artificer 

trice  more  wages  th^  were  wont  to  be  paid^  he  shaltbe 

committed  to  gaol.  "     The  severity  of  these  penalties  was 

soon  greatly  Increased  by  the  34'th  Edward* III.,  which 

directs,  •*  That  if  any  labourer  or  servant  flee  to  any'  towA, 

•the  chief  officer  shall  deliver  him  up  :    and  if  "they  depart 

to  another  county,  they  shall  be  burnt  in  the  forehead  with  ' 

thelettftr  F.  "    Thus,  says  Anderson,  they  lived,  till  manu- 

facttnes  dfove  slavery' a  way, — Chron,  j^c,  of  Com,  v.i.p.  204. 

*  Chap.  1-1?. 
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liament  busied  themselves,  year  after  year,  in  re- 
gulating labour,  which  had  been  defrauded  of  its 
just  reward,  by  considerable  defalcations  from  the 
coin.  *  During  an  administr-ation  less  active,  and 
vigorous,  and  respected,  than  Edward's,  such  regu- 
lations had  produced  tumult,  and  revolt*  Scarcely 
indeed  was  that  great  monarch  laid,  in  his  grave, 
when  the  confirmation  of  the  same  statutes,  by  his 
feeble  successor,  gave  rise  to  the  memorable  rebeU 
lion  of  Tyler,' and  Straw,  which  was  so  destructive, 
in  its  immediate  eflfects,  yet  proved  so  beneficial, 
in  its  ultimate  consequences  !  The  common  peo- 
ple acquired  implied  liberty,  from  insurrection, 
while  the  Parliament  were  enacting,  f  *^  That 
forced  manumissions  should  be  considered  as  void. '' 
Yet,  such  are  the  revolutions,  which  insensibly 
take  place,,  during  ages  of  darkness,  before  the 
eyes  of  chroniclers,  who  are  carried  away,  by  the 
•  sound  of  words,  without  regarding  the  efficacy 
of  things.  * 

The  dedamatory  recitals  of  such  statutes  ought, 
generally,  to  be  regarded,  as  slight  proofs  of  the 
authenticity  of  facts,  unless  where  they  are  sup- 
ported, by  collateral  circumstances.    From  the  re- 

*  From  the  valae  of  the  founds  or  twenty  shtUingSi  in 
present  money*  a;  established  by  Edward  I.  in  ISOO*  there 
were  deducted  by  Edward  III.  m  the  18th  of  his  reign, 
4s.  ll^f  and  in  the  20th  of  his  reigny  9^.  more ;  so  that 
there  had  been  taken  no  less  than  five  shillings  and  nine* 
pence,  from  the  standard  pound*  as  settled  in  ISOO,  of 
2L  17s.  5d. — Harrison  CoinSf  part  ii*  ch.  1« 

t  By  the  5th  Hichard  II. 
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iterated  debasement  of  the  coin,  which  proceeded 
from  the  expensive  wars  of  Edward  III,  we  might 
be  apt  to  infer,  that  the  recited  destruction  of  the 
pestilence  was  merely  a  pretence,  to  palliate  mo- 
tives of  avarice,  or  to  justify  the  rigours  of  oppres- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand.  Doctor  Mead  assures  us, 
that  the  greatest  mortality,  which  has  happened,  in 
later  ages,  was  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  when  the  plague,  that  seized  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1349$  is  said  to 
have  dispeopled  the  earth  of  mare  than  half  of  its 
bhabitants.  *  The  Commons  petitioned,  during 
the  Parliament  f  of  1364,  that,  in  confideration 
of  the  preceding  pestilence,  the  Ejng  would  allow 
persons,  who  held  lands  of  him  in  chief,  to  let 
leases  without  a  license,  as  had  been  lately  prac« 
tised,  tiU  the  country  were  become  more  populous. 
From  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  when  the  cities,  and 
boroughs,  are  said  to  have  been  first  formally  sum- 
moned to  Parliament,  to  the  demise  of  Edward  IV, 
the  sheriflFs  often  returned,  Tliat  there  were  no 
dtie^j  or  poroughs^  in  their  counties^  whence  repre-^ 
senta&oes  could  be  sent.  This  form  of  expression. 
Doctor  Brady  %  h^s  very  justly  explained  to  mean. 
That  the  towns  were  so  depopulated,  and  poor, 
as  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  accustomed  expenses 
of  delegates.    The  truth  of  that  representation^ 

*  Discourse  concerning  Pest.  Contag.  p.  24*— *5. 
f  Cott.  Abt.  of  Records,  p.  97, 
i  Of  Boroughs,  p.  125,  &c. 
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and  of  this  commentary,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
a  law  of  Henry  VII.  j  ^  which  recites.  That  where^ 
in  some  towns,  two  hundred  persons  lived,  by  their 
lawful  labours,  now  they  are  occupied  by  two  or 
three  herdsmen,  and  the  residue  fall  into  idleness : 
And,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  we  may  surely  in* 
fer,  that  there  must  haye  been  a  great  paucity  of 
people,  in  England,  during  iho^  good  old  times;  at 
least,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  celebrated  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

From  incontrovertible  evidence,'  we  can  now 
establish  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  at  that 
epoch,  with  sufficient  exactness,  to  answer  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  statesman,  and  even  to 
satisfy  all  the  scrupulous  doubts  of  the  sceptic*  A 
poll-tax  of  fqui-- pence,  having  been  imposed  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  51st  of  Edward  IIL  (1377)9  on 
every  lay  person,  as  well  male,  as  female,  oi fourteen 
years,  and  upwards,  real  mendicants  only  excepted, 
an  official  return  remains  of  the  persons  who  paid 
the  tax,  in  each  county,  city,  and^town,  which 
has  been  happily  preserved,  f    And,  from  this 

*  4th  Henry  VII.  ^h.  19 ;  which  is  puUished,  in  the  Ap« 
pendix  to  Pickering's  Statutes,  voL  xzin* 

f  This  recordi  so  instrucdve  as  to  the  state  of  England  at 
the  demise  of  Edward  III.»  was  laid  before  the  Antiquary  60* 
c'lety,  in  December  1 784-,  by  the  late  Mr  Topham  of  the  Paper- 
Office  ;  a  gentlemani  whose  curious  research,  with  regard  to 
the  jurisprudence,  and  history  of  his  country,  as  well  as  com* 
municative  ditpostticm,  merits  commendation.  Mr  Topham 
observed,  that  the  sum  collected,  in  consequence  of  the  tub- 

«dy 
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St^si^^-roU  it  appears,  that  tine  Ic^  persons,  who 
paid  the  before  mentioned  polUtax,    amounted 

W «j3673239- 

When  we  have  ascertained  what  proportion  the 
persons  paying  bore  to  the  tvfiole^  we  shall  be  able 
to  form  a  sufEdent  estimate  of  the  total  popula- 
tion.    It  appears  from  the  table  formed  by  Doc- 
tor Halley,  according  to  the  Breslaw  births  and 
burials  ;  from  the  Northampton  Table  ;  from  the 
Norwich  Table ;  and  from  the  London  Table, 
constructed  by  Mr  Simpson ;  as  these  Tables  were 
published  by  the  late  Dr  Price  j  *  That  the  persons, 
at  any  time,  living  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  are 
a  good  deal  fewer  thzxione-iliird  oi  the  co-existing 
lives.    And  the  lay  persons,  wKopaid  the  tax,  in 
1377,  must  consequently  have  been  a  good  deal 
more  than  two^ihirds  of  the  whole. 
But,  since  there  may  have  been  omis- 
sions of  the  persons  paying,  amount- 
ing to         ^  -  .-  -         ^,367,239 
Add  a  half  to  that  amount         «         €83,649 


2,050,858 


"siij  cff  1S77>  %emg  nfi07l  2s.  %d^  eotitained  only  1  >S56,42§ 
grosti»  which  ottght  to  h^ve  been  the  amount  of  thotei  wbd 
trere  fourteen  yesH-s  of  age,  and  upwards :  But*  I  ha^f  bo- 
ten  to  ^tate  die  iHinifoer  of  personsy  -who  are  tnentioned  in 
tiw  roll  as  having  paid,  tn  each  county  and  town*  amount^ 
tug  to  1,36?,8S9,  though  the  totali  nustakingly  added  on  the 
record,  is  1,376|M3. 

•  Ohsenr*  on  Refers.  Payments,  vol*  iL  p-  35--6, 39 — iO* 
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Brought  over        •        ^^o^oj^^ 

Add  the  number  of  beneficed  clergy 

paying  the  tax        .        .         •         159229 

And  the  non-beneficed  clergy        -        i3>932 

» 
2,080,019 

But,  Wales,  not  being  included  in  this 
roll,  is  placed  on  a  footing  with 
Yorkshire,  *  at        -        -        .        196,560 

Cheshire,  and  Durham,  having  had 
their  own  receivers,  do  not  appear 
on  the  roll ;  the  first  is  ranked  with 
Cornwall,  at         -         -         -         5^,411 

The  second  with  Northumberland,  at      25,2 1  % 

The  whole  people  of  England  and  \         . 
Wales         -         .         .         .5^>353»2o3 

*  From  Dr  Davenant's  Table  (in  bis  Essay  on  Ways  and 
Meansy  p.  76.)  it  appears,  that  Wales  pud  a  much  smaller 
sum  to  the  poll-tax  of  die  1st  of  Wifliam  and  Mary,  to  the 
qnarteily  poll,  and  indeed  to  every  other  tax,  and  contained 
St  much  lower  number  of  houses,  according  to  the  h«uth- 
books  of  Lady-day  1690,  than  Yorkshire.  It  was  givmg  a 
very  large  allowance  to  Wales,  when  this  country  was  placed 
on  an  equality  widi  Yorkshire,  which  paid  in  1877,  for 
131,040  kiy  persons.  The  population  of  Cheshire,  and  Dur- 
ham, was  settled  upon  similar  principles;  and  is  equally 
stated  in  the  text  at  a  medium  rather  too  high :  So  that,  as 
far  as  we  can  credit  this  authentic  record,  in  respect  to  the 
whole  number  of  lay  persons  upwards  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  we  must  believe,  that  this  kingdom  contained,  at  the 
denuse  of  Edward  III.,  about  two  millions,  three  hundred* 
and  fifty*three  thousand  souls ;  making  a  reasonable  allow- 
ancci  ftr  the  usual  omisnons  of  taxable 
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We  can  now  build  upon  a  rock ;  having  before  us 
proofs^  which  are  almost  equal  in  certainty  to  actual 
enamerations.  Tet,  what  a  picture  of  public  mis* 
rule,  and  private  misery,  does  the  foregoing  state* 
meat  display,  during  an  unhappy  period  of  three 
hundred  years !  We  here  behold  the  powerful  ope^ 
ndon  of  those  causes  of  depoluation,  which  Doc* 
tor  Campbell  collected^  In  order  to  support  his  hy- 
pothesis of  a  decreasing  population,  mfeudal  times. 
But,  were  we  to  admit,  that  one  half  of  the  people 
bad  been  carried  off  by  the  desolating  plague  of 
1349,  as  Doctor  Mead  supposes ;  or  even  one- 
third,  as  Mr  Hume  represents  with  greater  pro- 
bability \  we  should  find  abundant  reason  to  ad- 
mire the  solidity  of  Lord  Hale's  argument,  in 
favour  of  a  progressive  population ;  because  this 
circumstance  would  alone  evince,  that  there  had 
been,  in  that  long  efflusqion  of  time,  a  considerable 
increase  of  numbers,  during  various  years  of 
healthiness,  and  in  different  ages  of  tranquillity. 
We  may  now  cry  out  with  Daniel  :— 

And  Memorie,  preserv'resse  of  all  things  done. 
Come  thouy  unfold  the  woundes,  the  wracke,  the  waste : 
Beveale  to  me,  how  all  the  strife  begunne 

«  in  ages  past: 

How  causes,  counsek,  and  events  did  runne. 
So  long  as  those  unhappy  times  did  last, 
Unintennix'd  with  fictious  fimtasies, 
I  verifie  the  troth ;  not  poetize« 


■•  • « • 
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CHAP.  H. 

3%e  Popukt&m  in  tke  principal  ToivwsxfEngUmij 
during  i377« — R^ecti(ms.''^JJie  Pqpuktamess^ 
Commerce^  Policy^  mid  Power  qf  England^  Jiram 
Ikat  Epoch  to  'Ac  Accession  ofEiizabet/u 

A  H£  truth  of  Lord  Hale's  conclusion,  wirfi  -re- 
gard to  a  progressive  increase  of  people,  would  ap* 
pear  still  more  evident,  if  we  were  to  form  a  com- 
parison between  the  notices  of  Domesday  Book, 
and  the  statements  of  the  Substdy>roll  before-men^ 
tioned,  which  would  show  a  much  inferior  po« 
pulousness,  sooh  after  tke  Conquest^  in  1077; 
than  at  the  denaise  of  Edward,  in  1577^ 
•  We  sbaH,  certainly,  find  additional  proofs,  and^ 
perhaps,  some  amusement,  from  takrag  a  view  of 
the  population  of  our  principal  towns,  as  they 
were  found,  and  are  represented,  by  the  ta^-ga- 
theress,  in  i377f  and  in  i8oi  :-^ 

Number  of       Number    NcofPcople 
Jjoymen*         qf  Sondu         ia  ISO  I . 


■^-p" 


London  piiid  for  -    -    -    -    29,314* 

contained  consequently  about      -  Si^OTl  865,000- 

York,  for     -    .    i    -    .    ^    7,248  10,872  16,145 

Bristol,  for  ..    -    -    -    -    6,345  9,517  63,645 

Plymouth,  for 4,837  7,255  43,194 

Coventry,^  for 4,817  7,225  16,04^ 
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Number  of  Number    No,  of  People 

Laymai,  of  Souls,  in  1801, 

Norwich,  ♦for 8,952  5,928  ^,854* 

Lincoln,  for 3,412  5,118  7,398 

Sanim,  (Wilts)  for     -    -     -    3,226  4,839  7,668 

Lpn,  for 3,127  4,690  10,096 

Colchester,  for       -    .    -    .    2,955  4,432  11,529 

Beverley,  for 2,663     '  3,994  5,401 

NewcasUe  on  Tyne,  for   -    -    2,647  3,970  28,366 

Canterbury,  for      ....    2,574  3,861  9,000 

St  Edmondsbury,  for  -    -     -    2,442  3,663  7,655 

Oxford,  for 2,357  3,535  11,694 

Glocester,  for 2,239  3,358  7,579 

Leicester,  for    -     -    -     -     -    2,101  3,151  16,953 

Salop,  few 2,082  8,123  14,739 


The  foregoing,  are  the  only  towns^  which,  in 
1377,  paid  the  poll-tax  of  a  groat,  for  more  than 
two  thousand  lay  persons,  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  upwards.  And  their  inconsiderableness  ex-i 
Kbits  a  marvellous  depopulation,  in  the  country, 
and  a  lamentable  want  of  manufactures,  and  of 
commerce^  every  where,  in  England.  London 
then  was,  what  Newcastle  is  now.  The  state  of 
Scotland  was  still  more  wretched,  with  regard  to 
ail  those  circumstances.  Domesday  Book  repre- 
sents our  cities  to  have  been  little  superior  to  vil- 
lages, at  the  Conquest,  f  and  much  more  incon« 

•  Dr  Price  talked  of  Norwich  having  been  a  great  city, 

Jvrmerlif.    The  Domesday  Book  shows,  sufficiently,  the  di« 

XDiQutiTeness  of  our  towns  in  1077  :    and  Mr  Topham's 

Subsidy  Roll  puts  an  end  to  conjecture,  with  regard  to  th'-' 

populousne«s  of  any  of  them,  anterior  to  1377. 

t  See  Brady  on  Boroitghs. 

r 
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siderable  than  they  certainly  were,  at  the  demise 
of  Edward  IIL  By  adding  the  numbers,  which 
were  found,  in  those  cities,  in  iSoi,  we  see  the 
mighty  change,  which  different  times,  and  a  more 
salutary  government,  have  happily  produced. 

The  informations  of  contemporary  writers  would, 
nevertheless,  lead  us  to  consider  those  early  reigns, 
as  times  of  overflowing  populousness.     Amidst  all 
that  depopulation,  Edward  IIL  is  said  to  have  sud« 
denly  collected,  in  1360,  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
whom  he  transported,  in  eleven  hundred  vessels, to 
France.  *    It  did  not,  however,  escape  the  sagacity 
of  Mr  Hume,  when  he  reflected  on  the  high  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  that  the  numerous  armies,  which 
are  mentioned,  by  the  historians  of  those  days, 
consisted  chiefly  of  ragamuffins,  who  followed  the 
camp  for  plunder.     In  1382,  the  rebels,  says  Da- 
niel, f  suddenly  marched  towards  London,  under 
Wat  Tyler,  and  Jack  Straw,  and  mustered,  on 
Blackheath,  sixty  thousand  strong,  or,  as  others 
say,  an  hundred  thousand.    In  141 5,  Henry  V.  in* 
vaded  France,  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  hundred  sail,  \ 
and  fifty  thousand  combatants,  who,  not  long  after, 
won  the  glorious  battle  of  Azincourt.    Our  history 
is  filled  with  such  instances  of  vast  armies,  which 
had  been  hastily  levied,  for  temporary  enterprizes: 
yet,  we  ought  not  thence  to  infer,  that  the  country 
was  overstocked  with  inhabitants.    This  truth  is 

*  Andef.  Cbron.  Ac.  of  Com.-  v.  1.  p.  191. 
f  History  of  Richard,  in  Rennet,  p.  2M. 
X  Ander.  Chron.  Ac.  of  Com.  v.  i^  p*  SiS^ 
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extremely  apparent,  from  the  statute  of  the  $th 
Henry  V.  which  recites,  *•  That  whereas,  at  the 
^*  making  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  Edward  III; 
"  (^340)  there  were  fufEcient  of  ptoper  men,  irt 
^  each  county,  to  execute  every  office ;  but  that, 
*'  owing  to  pestilence,  and  wars,  there  are  not  now 
"  C1421)  a  sufficiency  of  responsible  persons,  tb 
**  act  as  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  efcbeators. "  The 
laurels,  which  were  gained  by  Henry  V.  are  well 
known,  says  Barrington,  the  learned  Observer  on 
the  ancient  statutes ;  but  he  hath  left  us,  in  the 
preamble  of  one  of  his  statutes,  most  irrefragable 
proof,  that  they  were  not  obtained^  but  at  the 
dearest  price,  the  depopulation  of  the  country* 

The  facility,  with  which  great  bodies  of  men 
were  collected,  in  thofe  early  ages,  exhibits^  then,- 
for  our  instruction,  a  picture  of  manners,  idle^  ^nd 
licentious ;  and  shows  only,  for  our  comfort,  that 
the  most  numerous  classes  of  mankind  existed  in  ^ 
condition,  which  is  not  to  be  envied  by  thofe,  who^ 
in  better  times,  enjoy  either  health,  or  ease. 

The  period,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  IVi  in 
1399,  to  the  proclamation  of  Henry  VII.  in  1485^ 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  disastrous^  in  our 
latter  annals ;  because,  a  civil  war,  which  was  re^ 
markable,  for  the  inveteracy  of  the  leaders^  and 
for  the  waste  of  the  people,  began  with  the  one 
event,  and  ended  with  the  other*  Doctor  Camp« 
bell  has  (collected  the  various  circumstances  qfdepo* 
pidaHon;  tending  to  prove,  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  which^  before  the  bloody  contests, 

C3 
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between  the  Lancastrians,  and  Yorkists,,  began, 
had  been  already  much  lessened,  was,  in  the  end,, 
greatly  reduced,  by  a  series  of  the  most  destruc« 
five  calamities.  The  monuments  of  more  settled 
times  were  demolished  }  the  country  was  laid 
waste ;  cities  sunk  into  towns,  while  towns  dwin- 
dled into  villages :  and  universal  desolation  is 
said  to  have  ensued.  Nor,  was  tKe  condition  of 
the  country  much  meliorated,  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  domestic  quiet.  IF,  indeed,  we  could 
implicitly  credit  the  recitals  of  the  laws  of  Henry 
VII,  we  should  find  sufficient  evidence,  "  That 
*^  great  defolations  daily  do  increase,  by  pulling 
^^  down,  and  wilful  waste  of  houses,  and  towns, 
^'  and  by  laying  to  pasture,  lands,  which  custom- 
**  ably  have  been  used  in  tillage.  " 

An  important  change  bad  certainly  taken  place, 
meanwhile,  in  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  which,  fortunately,  promoted  th^ir  hap- 
piness; andwhich,consequently,proved  favourable 
to  the  propagation,  and  comfort,  of  the  species. 

There  existed  in  England,  at  the  Conquest,  no 
Jree  handsj  or  freemen,  who  worked  for  wages  ; 
since  the  scanty  labour  of  times,  warlike,  and  un- 
industrious,  was  wholly  performed  by  villains,  or 
by  slaves.  The  latter,  who  composed  a  very  nu- 
merous class,  equally  formed  an  object  of  foreign 
trade,  for  ages  after  the  arrival  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  only  prohibited  the  fale  of  them  to  infidels.  * 
But  the  slaves  had  happily  departed  from  the  land, 

*  Dr  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  479—80. 
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before  the  reign  of  Efenry  III.  This  we  may  in- 
fer from  the  law  declaring,  in  1225,  "  H(nv  men 
**  ^  d/  sorts  shall  be  amerced :  "  ♦  and  it  only 
mentions  villains,  freemen,  (though  probably  not 
in  the  modern  sense),  merchants,  barons,  earls, 
and  men  of  the  church.  Another  order  of  men  is 
alluded  to,  rather  than  mentioned,  during  the  same 
session;  whom  we  shall  find,  in  after  times,  rising 
to  great  importance,  from  their  numbers,  and  o- 
pulence.  And  a  woollen  manufacture,  having 
already  increased  to  that  stage  of  it,  when  frauds 
begin,  was  regulated  by  the  act,  f  which  required, 
that  **  there  sliaU  be  but  one  measure y  througJwut 
''  the  realm. '' 

Yet,  this  manufacture  continued  inconsider^able, 
during  the  warlike  reign  of  Edward  L,  and  the 
turbulent  administration  of  his  immediate  succes- 
sor, if  we  may  judge,  from  the  vas\  exportations 
of  wool. 

The  year  1331  marks  the  first  arrival  of  Wal- 
loon manufacturers,  when  Edward  HI.  wisely  de- 
termined, to  itivite  foreigners  into  England,  J  to 
instruct  his  subjects,  in  the  useful  arts.  As  early 
as  the  Parliament  of  13371  it  was  enacted,-  That 
no  wool  should  be  exported  ;  that  no  one  should 
wear  any  but  English  cloth  ;  that  no  cloths  made 
beyond  seas  should  be  imported ;  that  foreign 
clothworkers  might  cpme  into  the  king's  domi- 

•  9  Henry  III.  ^ch.  H. 
t  9  Henrf  flL  ch.  25. 
%  Ander.  Chron.  Ac.  of  Com«  v.  i.  p.  162. 
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nions,  and  should  have  such  franchises,  as  might 
suffice  them.  This  may  be  considered,  as  one  of 
the  first  statutes,  which  gave  commercial  efHcacy 
to  the  mercantile  system. 

Before  this  time,  says  De  Wit,  ♦  when  the  tu- 
mults of  the  manufacturers  in  Flanders,  obliged 
«them  to  seek  shelter  in  other  countries,  theEnglish 
were  little  more  than  shepherds  and  wool- sellers. 
From  that  epoch,  manufactures  became  often  the 
objects  of  legislation ;  and  the  spirit  of  industry 
will  be  found,  to  have  promoted  greatly  the  state 
of  population  ;  and  to  have  augmented  consider- 
ably the  opulence  of  every  ran]c. 

The  statutes  of  labourers  of  1349  and  1550 
demonstrate,  that  a  considerable  change  had  taken 
place,  in  th6  condition,  and  pursuits,  of  the  most 
numerous '  classes.  During  several  reigns,  after 
the  Conquest,  men  laboured,  because  they  were 
slaves :  For  some  years,  before  these  regulations^ 
of  the  price  of  work,  men  were  engaged  to  labour, 
from  a  sense  of  their  own  freedom,  and  of  their 
own  wants.  It  was  the  statutes  of  labourers,  f 
which,  adding  the  compulsion  of  law  to  the  calls 
of  necessity,  created  oppression  for  ages,  while  they 
ought  to  have  given  relief.   It  is  extremely  difficult, 

♦  Interest  of  Holland. 

t  See  the  12th  Richard  II.  ch.  S,  4,  5,  6,  9.  fly  these, 
no  artificer,  labourer,  servant,  or  victualler,  shall  depart 
from  one  Hundred  to  another,  without  license  under  the 
Icing's  seal.  These  laws,  says  Anderswi,  are  stoflScient 
proofs  of  the  slavish  condition  of  the  common  servants,  in 
those  times  (138^): 


\' »   « ( 
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to  ascertain  the  time,  when  villainage  ceased  in 
England,  or  even  to  trace  its  decline.  The  Ed«> 
wards,  during  the  pressure  of  their  foreign  con^ 
quests,  certainly  manumitted  many  of  their  villains, 
(or  money.  Owing  to  the  previous  fewness  of  in* 
habitants,  the  numerous  armies,  which,  for  almost  a 
century ,  desolated  the  nation, amidst  our  civil  wars, 
must  have  been  necessarily  composed  of  the  lower 
ranks  t  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  the 
men,  who  had  been  brought,  from  the  drudgeries 
'Of  slavery,  to  contend  as  soldiers,  for  the  honour  of 
nobles,  and  the  rights  of  kings,  would  not  readily 
relinquish  the  honourable  sword,  for  the  meaner 
ploughshare.  The  church,  even  in  the  darkest 
ages,  laudably  remonstrated  against  the  unchristian 
practice  of  holding  fellow  men  in  bondage.  The 
courts  of  justice  did  not  willingly  enforce  the 
master's  claim,  to  the  servitude  of  his  villains,  till, 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  interest  discovered, 
that  the  purchased  labour  of  freemen  was  more 
productive,  than  the  listless,  and  ignoble  toil  of 
slaves.  Owing  to  those  causes,  there  were  cer- 
tainly few  villains  in  England,  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII. ;  *  and  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
having  thus  gained  greater  freedom,  and  with  it 

^  The  statute  of  23  Henry  VL  chap.  12,  mentions  on- 
I7  senrants,  artificers,  workmen,  and  labourers  i  and  there 
is  ^  distipction  made  between  husbandry  serrants,  an4 
<^omestic'  servants.  Yet»  viUains  are  spoken  of,  even  ii) 
our  courts  of  justice,  though  seldom^  as  late  as  the  ^ix:^ 
9f  ^W^s  I. 
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greater  comfort,  henceforth  acquired  the  aume« 
roas  blessings,  which  every  where  result  from 
an  orderly  administration  of  established  govern- 
ment. 

During  almost  a  century,  before  the  accesuon  of 
Henry  32IL  in  1485,  the  manufacturers  of  wool, 
with  their  attendant  artificers,  had  fixed  the  seats  of 
their  industry,  in  every  county,  in  England.  The 
principle  of  the  act  of  navigation  had  been  intra- 
duce4  into  our  legislation,  as  early  as  1381^  by 
the  iaw  declaring,  *  "  That  none  of  the  king's 
*'  subjects  shall  carry  forth,  or  bring  in,  merchan* 
^^  dizes,but  only  in  ships  of  the  king's  allegiance. " 
The  fisheries  too  had  been  encouraged,  f  Agri- 
culture had  been  moreover  promoted,  by  the  law, 
which  declared,  |  ^'  That  ail  the  king's  subjects 
^'  may  carry  corn  out  of  the  realm,  when  they 
"  will.'*  And  guilds^  fraternities  J  ^nd  other  cam* 
panies^  having,  soon  after  their  creation,  imposed 
monopolizing  restraints,  were  corrected  by  a  law 
of  Henry  VI. ;  $  though  our  legislators  were  not 
very  steady,  during  an  unenlightened  age,  in  the 
application  of  so  wise  a  policy. 

In  reading  the  laws  of  Edward  IV.  we  think 
ourfelves  in  modern  times,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
mercantile  system  was  in  its  full  vigour,  before  it 
had  been  so  perspicuously  explained,  and  so  ably 

*  5  Richard  II.  ch.  3.-6  Richard,  ch.  8. 

t  By  6  Richard  II.  ch.  11,  12. 

X  17  Richard  II.  ch.  7. 

J  15  Henry  VL  ch,  6. 


«icploc|cd.  *    It  is,  however^  in  the  lawjs  f  of  Ri* 
chard  III.  that  we  see  more  clearly  the  cooimereial 
state  of  England,  during  the  long  period,  wherein 
the  English  people  were  unhappily  too  much  en- 
gaged in  Idng^making.    In  those  inauspicious  times, 
was  the  trade  of  England  chiefly  carried  on,  by  Ita- 
lians, at  Iea£il  by  merchants,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.     The  manafacturers  were  com- 
posed mostly  of  Flemings,  who,  under  the  encou- 
ragement of  Edward  III,  had  fled,  from  the  distrac« 
tioBs  of  the  Netherlands,  for  repose,  and  employ- 
jneat,  in  England.    And,  the  preamble  of  one  of 
Richard's  laws,  \  will  furnish  a  convincing  proof, 
that  their  numbers  had  given  great  discontent  to 
the  English  people  :  ^'  Moreover,  a  great  number 
^^  of  artificers,  and  other  strangers,  not  born  under 
^  the  king's  obeisance,  do  daily  resort  to  London, 
^  and  to  other  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  and 
^*  much  more  than  they  were  wont  to  do,  in  times 
¥  past,  and  inhabit,  by  themselves,  in  this  realm, 
^  with  their  wives,  children,  and  household ;  and 
^'wiU'not  take  upon  them  any  laborious  occupa- 
^*  tion,  as  going  to  plough,  and  cart,  and  other  like 
'^  l^usin^s,  but  use  the  making  of  cloth,  and  other 

^*  fiandicrafts,  and  easy  occupations ;  and  bring 

« 

*  By  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

t  K  Richard  IIL  ch.  6,  8,  9,  11, 12,  IS. 

X  1»  Richard  III.  oh.  9.  But,  Henry  VII.  vpm  the  stippK^ 
cairn  of  the  Italian  merchaniSf  repealed  the  greater  part  of 
this  lawy  which  imposed  restraints  on  ali^M ;  yet,  retained 
the  forfeitures  incurred,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  avaricious 
government. 
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^^  from  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  great  substance  of 
*'  wares,  and  merchandizes,  to  fairs,  and  markets, 
^^  and  other  places,  at  their  pleasure,  to  the  impo- 
^*  verishment  of  the  king's  subjeds ;  and  will  only 
^^  take  into  their  service,  people  bom,  in  their  own 
'^  countries  ;  whereby  the  king's  subjeds,  for  lack 
<c  of  occupation,  fall  into  idleness  and  vicious  living, 
•**  to  the  great  perturbance  of  the  realm.  '* — ^All  this 
was  directed,  otherwise,  by  Henry  VIT,  though  pro- 
i>ably  without  much  success,  ^*  upon  the  petition 
^*  made  of  the  Commons  of  England. "  This 
sketch  furnishes  a  very  curious  state  of  the  com- 
mercial  matters  of  England,  during  those  times^ 
before  the  spirit  of  industry,  and  commerce,  had 
yet  energized  the  spirited  natives,  who  were  then 
more  addicted  to  warlike  affairs.  In  the  present 
times,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  policy,  neither  to 
encourage  Jbreigners  to  come^  nor  to  drive  them 
aweof. 

When  manufacturers  have  been  thoroughly  set- 
tled, nothing  more  is  wanting,  to  promote  the 
wealth,  and  populousness  of  a  country,  from  their 
labour,  than  the  protection  of  their  property,  and 
freedom,  by  the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  while  their  frauds  are  repressed,  and  their 
combinadons  prevented,  by  doing  equal  right  to 
every  order,  in  the  state. 

The  policy  of  Henry  VIL  has  been  praised,  by 
historians,  fully  equal  to  its  worth.  Anderson  re» 
lates,  *  that  this  prince,  ^^  finding  the  woollen  ma« 

*  Chron.  Ace*  of  Com.  v.  i.  p*  S06. 
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<<  nu&ctures  dedining,  drew  over  some  of  the  best 
^^Netherland  clothmakers,  as  Edward  III.  had 
^'  done,  1 50  years  before. "  This  is  probably  said, 
without  authority ;  since  the  law  of  the  preceding 
ragn,  concurring  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  did 
not  permit  the  easy  execution  of  so  unpopular  a 
measure.  Henry  VII.,  like  his  two  immediate 
predecessors,  turned  the  attention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  agriculture,  and  manufacture,  to  commerce^ 
and  navigation ;  because  he  found  the  current  of 
^At  national  spirit  already  running  tov^ard  all  these 
salutary  objects ;  hence,  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  it  was 
no  hard  matter  to  dispose,  and  affect,  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  this  business.  And,  the  legislature  enacted 
a  variety  of  laws  ;  which  that  illustrious  historian 
explains,  with  his  usual  perspicuity  ;  f  all  tending, 
says  he,  in  their  wise  policy,  towards  the  population^ 
apparent  J  and  the  mUtary  forces  of  the  reabn^^ 
tertainbf. 

That  monarch's  measures,  for  breaking  the  op- 
pressive power  of  the  nobles  ;  for  facilitating  the 
alienation  of  lai|^  ;  for  keeping  nntfiin  reasonable 
iHJunds  the  bffe^kpws  of  corporations  i  and,  above  all, 
for  suppressing  the  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who 
were  then  retained  in  the  service  of  the  great ;  all 
those  measures  deserve  the  highest  commendation  ; 
because  they  were  attended,  with  effeds,  as  lasting, 
as  they  were  efficacious. 

It  may  be,  however,  doubted,  whether  his  pid- 

•  History  of  Henry  VII. 

t  Histoiy  in  Kennet,  v.  i.  p.  504— -7* 
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dling  husbandry  of  petty  farm$»  which  has  been 
ostentatiously  praised^  by  Doctor  Price,  can  pro- 
duce a  sufficiency  of  food,  for  a  manufacturing 
country,  or  even  prevent  the  too  frequent  returns 
of  famine.  Agriculture  must  be  practised,  as  a 
trade,  before  it  can  supply  superabundance.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  *  that,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  we 
had  in  England  no  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  nor 
sallads  ;  and  few  of  the  fruirs,  which,  at  present, 
ornament  our  gardens,  and  exhilarate  our  tables. 
The  spirit  of  improvement,  however,  which  had 
taken  deep  root,  before  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII,  continued  to  send  forth  vigorous  shoots^ 
during  his  violent  reign.  This  we  might  infer  from 
the  frequent  proclamations,  against  the  practice  of 
enclosing,  which  was  said  to  create  a  decay  qf/ms-' 
handry^  On  the  other  hand,  a  statute  was  enacted^ 
to  enforce  the  sowing  of  flax-seed,  and  hemp.  The 
nation  is  represented  to  Jiave  been  (yverruriy  by  Jb^ 
reign  frumufacturers^  whose  superior  diligence,  and 
economy,  occasioned  popular  tumults.  While  the 
kingdom  was  gradually  filling  wi^  people,  it  was 
the  yearly  practice  to  grant  money  to  repair  towns, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  falling  into  ruins.  Yet, 
the  numerous  lawsj  that  were  enacted,  by  the  Par- 
liaments of  Henry  VIII,  for  the  paving  of  streets, 
in  various  cities,  and  villages,  prove,  how  much  in* 
dustry  had  gained  ground  of  idleness  ;  how  much 
opulence  began  to  prievail  over  penury ;  and  how 
far  a  desire  of  comfort  had  succeeded  to  the  Ian- 

*  And.  ChroD.  Com.  v.  L  p.  398. 
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guors  of  sloth.  Thus  much  might ,  indeed,  be  dis* 
covered,  from  the  numerous  laws,  which  were» 
during  this  period,  passed,  for  giving  a  monopoly  of 
manujfacture  to  different  towns  ;  and  which  prove, 
that  a  great  activity  prevailed,  by  the  frequent  de« 
sire  of  selfish  enjoyment,  contrary  to  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  tradesmen  themselves. 

The  statute,  however,  which  limited  the  interest 
of  money  to  i  o  jper  cent,  demonstrates,  that  much 
reoAf  money  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  the 
coffers  of  lenders ;  while  a  great  number  of  bor« 
lowers  desired  to  augment  their  wealth,  by  em- 
ploying the  m<»iey  of  others,  in  the  operations  of 
trade.    The  kings  of  England,  both  before,  and 
after  this  epoch,  borrowed  large  sums,  in  Genoa, 
and  the  Netherlands.     A  parliamentary  debsue,  of 
the  year  1513,  exhibits  a  lively  picture  of  the  opi« 
nions,  that  were,  at  this  time,  entertained,  as  to  r/r- 
culaHanj  which,  in  modern  times,  has  so  great  an 
^ecton  the  strength  of  nations.    A  supply  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  being  asked  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  the  French  war.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  speaker  0/  the  Commons,  endeavour- 
ed to  convince  the  Hou^^  That  it  was  not  much^ 
en  &is  occasienf  to  payjbur  sJuUings  in  the  ptmnd* 
But,  to  this  the  Commons  objected,  That,  though 
true  it  was,  some  persons  were  well  monied,  yet« 
in  geoeral,  the  fifth  part  of  mens*  goods  was  not 
in  plate,  or  money,  but  in  stock,  or  cattle.;  and 
that  to  pay  away  all  their  coin  would  alter  the 
whole  intercourse  of  things,  and  there  would  be  a 
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Stop,  in  all  traffic ;  and,  consequntly,  the  shipping 
of  the  kingdom  would  decay*  To  this  grave  ob- 
jection, it  was,  however,  gravely  answered.  That 
the  money  ought  not  to  be  accounted  as  lost,  or  ta- 
ken away,  but  only  as  transferred  into  other  hands 
of  their  kindred  or  nation ;  so  that  no  more  was 
about  to  be  done,  than  we  see  ordinarily  in  mar* 
kets,  where,  though  the  money  change  masters, 
yet  every  one  is  accommodated.  Nor,  need  you 
fear  this  scarceness  of  money ;  the  intercourse  of 
things  being  so  established,  throughout  the  world, 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  drctdation  qf  all  ffiat  can 
he  necessary  to  mankind.  Thus  your  commodities 
will  ever  find  out  money ;  while  our  own  mer- 
chants will  be  as  glad  of  your  corn,  and  cattle,  a$ 
you  can  be  of -any  thing,  they  can  bring  you.  • 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
who  has  thus  left  a  proof*  to  posterity,  of  how 
much  he  knew,  with  regard  to  modern  economy, 
without  the  aid  of  modern  experience.  No  one,  at 
present,  can  more  clearly  explain  the  marvellous 
accommodation  of  money,  when  quickly  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  or  the  great  facility,  in  raising 
public  supplies,  when  every  one  can  easily  con- 
vert his  property,  either  fixed,  or  moveable,  into 
the  coins,  or  current  money,  which  are  the  com-* 
modious  measure  of  all  things.  And  this  is  dV' 
ctdathn,  of  which  we  shall  hear  so  much,  in  later 
times;  and  which  creates  so  momentous  a  strength, 

^  Lord  ](^erberl's  History  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Kennet,  v.  iL 
IT.  SS. 
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when  it  exists,  in  fiill  vigour ;  yet  leaves,  when  it 
disappears,  so  great  a  debility. 

But,  the  suppression  of  mcmasteries,  and  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  are  the  measures  of  Henry 
VIIl/s  reign,  which  were  attended,  with  conse- 
quences, the  most  happy,  and  the  most  lasting. 
Fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  msun- 
tained,  in  the  convents  of  England,  and  Wales, 
who  were  thus  forced  into  the  active  employments 
of  life.  And  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
are  equally  supposed  to  have  been  restrained,  from 
marriage,  *  which  can  alone  produce  efifective  po- 
pulation. 

While  the  numbers  of  our  people  were  thus 
augmented,  from  various  sources,  Edward  VI.  is 
said  to  have  brought  over,  in  1 549,  many  thousands 
of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  greatly  improved 
our  own  fabricks,  of  various  kinds.  Tet,  they 
were  not  invited  into  a  country,  where  the  lower 
orders  were  even  then  very  free,  or  very  happy. 
The  act  \^  the  pumskment  of  vagabonds^  and  the 
rdiefqfAe  poor^  recites,  ^*  Forasmuch  as  idleness 
^  and  yagabondrie  is  the  mother  of  all  thefts,  and 
^  other  mischiefr,  and  the  multitude  of  people 
*'  given  thereto  has  been  always  here,  within  this 

kingdom,  very  great,  and  more  in  number  than, 

in  other  regions,  to  the  great  impoverishment 
^  of  the  realm : "  This  law,  therefore,  enacted. 
That  if  any  person  shall  bring  before  two  justices, 

^  And.  ChroQ.  Com.  v.  i.  p.  S68. 
t  1.  Edward  VI.  cfa.  3. 
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any  runagate  servant,  or  any  other,  which  liTeth 
idly,  and  loiteringly,  by  the  space  of  three  days^ 
the  same  justices  shall  cause  the  said  idle^  and  loit- 
ering servant,  or  vagabond,  to  be  mari^ed  on  the 
breast  with  the  mark  of  V  by  a  hot  iron,  and  shall 
adjudge  him  to  be  a  slave  to  the  person,  who 
brought  him,  and  who  may  cause  him  to  work,  by 
beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise.  The  unenlighten- 
ed makers  of  this  disgraceful  act  of  legislation  be^ 
came  soon  so  ashamed,  as  to  repeal  the  law,  which 
they  ought  to  have  never  made.  And  were  it 
not,  that  ic  shows  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  modes  of  thinking  of  the  higher  orders,  in 
1547,  it  might,  without  much  loss,  be  expunged 
from  the  stature  bodi. 

But  the  legislators  of  this  reign,  were  more  hap« 
py,  in  some  other  of  their  laws.  They  restored  the 
statute  of  treasons  of  Edward  IIL  ;  they  encoo* 
raged  the  fisheries  to  Iceland,  to  Newfoundland, 
and  to  Ireland.  They  inflicted  penalties  on  the 
sellers  of  victuals,  who  were  not  content  with  rea- 
sonable profit,  and  on  artificers,  and  labourers,  con- 
spiring the  time,  and  manner  of  their  work.  As 
great  inconveniendeSj  not  meet  to  be  rehear sedy 
had  followed  of  compelled  chastity  ^ "  all  positive 
laws,  against  the  marriage  of  priests,  were  repealed. 
Manu&ctures  were  encouraged,  partly  by  pro- 
curing  the  materials,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  but  still 
more,  by  preventing  frauds.  And  agriculture  was 
promoted,  by  means  of  enclosing,  which  is  said  to 
have  given  rise  to  Ket's  rebellion,  in  1549*     This 
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efeot  alon^t  stsftciemly  proves^  thtt  the  people 
faad  cowidenibiy  iacrewed)  but  bad  not  y^t  ap« 
pli«d  iteadjijr  lo  bfaour. 

IVbilc  tiu  absnrd  pneiib^  itetitfaued,  dtiting  thtf 
Tfiigu  of  Mary,  of  promoting  manufactures,  by 
jjumofpoljp  tAfitead  of  competkiofi,  on^  law  alone 
appears  to  iiav^  been  att^ded  vfhh  etfcccs,  conti* 
miai^ioul  saluiarf  •  k  it  is  i;he  act  *  ^  Cm*  the  mend* 
^  ing  of  highways ;  ^'  being  naWi  says  the  lasr^ 
^^  both  T£fy  noisome,  and  tedious  to  travel  in,  and 
^  dangerous  to  passengers,  and  carriages. '^  The 
first  effort  of  English  legislation,  on  a  subject  &» 
much  connected,  with  the  prosperity  of  every  peo* 
pie,  is  die  act  of  Edward  !•  for  enlarging  the 
breadth  of  highways,  from  one  market  town  to 
another.  This  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1285, 
was,  however,  intended  rather  to  prevent  robbery^ 
than  to  promote  facility  in  travelling.  The  rodds  of 
particular  districts  were  amended,  by  several  laws 
of  Henry  VIIL  But,  this  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  is 
the  first  general  law,  which  obliged  every  parish, 
by  four  days  labour  of  its  people,  to  repair  itd 
own  roads.  The  reign  of  Charles  IL  merits  the 
praise  of  having  first  established  turnpikes ;  where-- 
by  those,  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  easy  convey* 
ance,  contribute  the  necessary  expense*  Tet, 
when  Cowley  retired  from  the  hum  of  mm  to 
Chertsey,  in  1 665,  he  thence  invited  Sprat,  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  St  Anne*s  Hill,  by  telling 
him,  tliat  he  might  sleep  thejirst  nighty  at  Hampton 

♦  2  Sc  3  Philip  and  Mary,  cL  8, 
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T(wn :  A  poet  of  the  present  day  would  invite 
his  friend  from  London,  by  saying,  that  he  might 
eaMly  step  into  ffie  coachj  cmd  come  doom  to  break-^^ 
Jast.  Even  in  the  subsequent  age,  when  Sir  Fran- 
cis Wronghead  was  chosen  into  Parliament,  we 
hear  of  much  preparation,  for  his  journey  to  town, 
and  of  many  accidents  by  the  way,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads :  A  parliament-man,  at  present, 
sends  to  the  next  stage,  for  post-horses,  when  there 
is  a  call  of  the  House,  and  arrives,  in  Westminster, 
from  any  distance,  at  any  hour :  Or,  we  may  say, 
with  Dryden : 

'*  O  wond'rous  changes  of  a  changeful  scene, 
"  Still  varying  to  the  last !  *» 
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CHAP^  ill. 

Tlie  State  of  England  at  the  Accession  of  JEliza^ 
beth. — Her  Laws. — Tfie  Numbers  of  People, 
durirfg  Iter  Retgn.—Her  Strength. — The  PolU 
cy,  and  Power  of  the  two  subseqzient  Reigns. — 
Tlie  State  of  England,  at  the  Restoration. — 
The  Number  of  People,  at  the  Revolution. — 
Reflections. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  celebrated 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  considerable  change  had 
doubtless  taken  place,  in  our  policy,  and  in  thd 
numbers  of  our  people  ;  owing  to  the  rigour  and 
violence  of  her  father,  and  grandfather.  Agricul- 
ture, manufadlures,  fisheries, commerce, distant  voy- 
ages, had  all  been  begun,  and  made  some  progress, 
from  the  spirit,  that  had  already  been  incited.  Yet, 
so  little  opulence  had  been  hitherto  accumulated, 
by  the  people  of  England,  that  she  was,  on  her  ac- 
cession, obliged  to  borrow  several  very  small  sums 
of  money,  in  Flanders,  which  bad  grown  rich,  by 
its  industry.  From  that  epoch,  however,  England 
prospered  greatly,  during  the  domestic  tranquillity 
of  a  steady  government,  through  half  a  century, 
as  well  as  afterwards,  from  the  example  of  Econo- 
my, and  pnidence,  of  activity,  and  vigour,  which 
Elizabeth,  on  all  occasions,  set  before  her  subjects.' 
The  act  of  Elizabeth,  *  containing  orders  for 

*  5.  Eltz.  eh.  4ti 
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ArtificerSy  labourers^  sert'onts  of  husbandry  ^  andap* 
prentices  J  merits  consideration  ;  because  we  may 
learn,  from  it,  the  domestic  »tate  of  the  country. 
VilloinSy  we  see,  from  this  enumeration,  had  ceased^ 
before  1 562,  to  be  objects  of  legislation.  And  we 
may  perceive,  from  the  recital,  ^*  That  the  wages, 
*^  and  allowances,  rated  in  former  statutes,  are  in 

divers  places  too  small,  and  not  answerable  to  Ms 

timey  respecting  the  advancement  of  all  Mngs^  be*. 

longing  to  the  said  servants,  and  labourers,  ''---a 
favourable  change  had  taken  place,  in  the  fortunes 
of  this  numerous  class.  This  law,  as  far  as  it  re* 
quires  apprenticeships,  ought  to  be  repealed  f  be^ 
cause  its  tendency  is  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  to  prevent  competition  among  workmen. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
act  '^  against  the  erecting  of  cottages.  ^  ^^  If  we 
may  credit  the  assertion  of  the  legislature,  ^  great 
^^  multitudes  of  cottages,  were  daily  more^nd  more 
*^  increasing,  in  many  parts  of  this  realm.  '*  Thid 
statement  evinces  an  augmentation  of  people ;  yet, 
the  execution  of  such  regulations,  as  this  law  coau 
tains,  by  no  means  promotes  the  useful  race  of  hu»* 
bandry  servants* 

The  principle  of  the  poor  laws,  which  may  be 
said  to  trave  originated,  in  this  reign,  as  far  as  it 
necessarily  confines  the  labourer  to  the  place  of  hit 
birth,  is  at  once  destructive  of  freedom,  and  of  th^ 
true  interests  of  a  manufacturing  conHnunity,  that 
can  alone  be  eflfectually  promoted  by  competition  $ 

*  13.  Eliz.  ch»  7. 
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wMch  Iiisiders  the  rite  of  vagcs  among  workmen, 
and  proinoces  at  once  the  goodness,  and  cheapness 
of  the  maavfactare. 

A  few  salutary  law^^  were  doubtless  made,  daring 
the  reign  of  Elizabetb*  But,  her  legislation,  with 
regard  to  political  econcmiy,  will  be  found,  not  to 
merit  nmch  praise.  Her  acts,  for  encouraging  ma- 
sufacturesy  by  monopaly ;  for  promoting  trade,  by 
(nrofaibition ;  and  for  aiding  husbandry,  by  prevents 
ing  the  export  of  com,  sufficiently  justify  this  re- 
mark. Her  regulations,  for  punishing  the  frauds, 
which  arise  commonly  in  manufactures,  when  they 
are  encouraged  by  monopoly,  merit  commendation. 
Having  thus  shown  the  coAimencement  of  an 
increasing  population,  amidst  famines,  and  war, 
and  traced  a  considerable  progress,  during  ages  of 
healthfcilness,  and  of  quiet,  h  is  now  time,  to  aSf 
eer tain  the  precise  numbers,  which  probably  exist-f 
ed,  m  England,  towards  the  end  of  Qpen  Eliza- 
beth's  reign* 

From  the  documents,  which  still  remain  in  the 
Museum^  it  is  certainly  known,  that  very  accurate 
accounts  were  often  taken  of  the  people,  by  the 
intelligent  ministers  of  that  great  princess.  Har^ 
rison,  who  has  transmitted  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  England,  gives  us  the  result  of  the  musters, 
of  1575,  when  the  number  of  fighting  men  was 
found  to  be  •  ^         •  1,172,674; 

Adding  withal,  that  it  was  believed,  a  full  third 
had  been  omitted.  Notwithstanding  the  greatness 
of  this  number,  says  Mr  Hume,  the  same  author 
(Qmjplam  much^  of  the  decaif  of  paptdousness  ;  j^ 
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vulgar  complaint,  in  ail  ages,  and  places.  *  Sir 
.Walter  Raleigh,  however,  asserts,  that  there  was  a 
general  review,  in  1 583,  of  all  the  men  in  England, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  were  found  to  amount 
to  -  -        -         -         -        1,172,000 

Here,  then,  are  two  credible  evidences  to  an  im- 
portant  fact;  That,  in  1575,  or  1583,  the  fight- 
ing men,  of  England,  according  to  enumerations, 
amounted  to        -        .        -        -        1,172,000 

Which,  if  multiplied,  by  4,  would  prove 
the  men,  women,  and  children  to 
have  been  -  -  -  4,688,000 

If  by  5,  would  prove  them  to  have 
been  -         .         -         .         5,860,000 

10,548,000 

The  average  is  equal  to  4i,  or       -       5,274,000 

*  Hist.  vol.  V.  p.  4f81.— vi.  p.  179.  By  endeavouring  to 
collect  every  thing  that  could  throw  light  on  the  population 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Mr  Hume  has  bewildered  himself,  and 
his  reader.  Peck  has  preserved  a  paper,  which,  by  proving 
that  there  were  musters  in  1575,  confirms  Harrison's  ac- 
count. [Desid.  Curiosa,  v.  i.  p.  74.^  It  is  a  known  fact, 
'that  there  was  an  enumeration  of  the  mariners,  in  158^, 
which  corresponds  with  Raleigh^s  account*  [Campbell's 
Pol.  Sutvey,  V.  i.  p.  161.]  That  there  wer^  several  surveys, 
then,  is  a  fact  incontrovertible ;  as  appears,  indeed*  from  the 
Harl.  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Nos.  412  and  6,839.  The  Privy 
Council  having  required  the  bishops,  in  July  1563,  to  certify 
the  number'  ofJamilieSf  in  their  sev'eral  dioceseif,  were  in- 
formed minutely  of  thd  particulars  of  each.  Some  of  the 
Bishops'  returns  may  be  seen  in  IVfSS.  Harl.  No.  595.  Brit* 
Mus.  From  the  Bishops'  certificates,  as  well  as  from  the  S)* 
Eliz.  ch.  7-  '4  appears,  that  the  yfoxisjamilies^  and  households, 
were  then  usedsynoniraously.  '  ' 
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Without  comparing  minutely  the  numbers, 
which  we  h:iTe  afaready  found,  in  1377,  with' the 
people,  who  thus  plainly  existed,  in  1577,  ic  is  ap- 
parent, that  there  had  been  a  vast  increase  in  the 
intermediate  two  hundred  years.  Such,  then,  were 
the  numbers  of  the  fighting  men,  and  of  the  in- 
habitants of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth :  and  such  was  the  power,  while  her  revenue 
was  inconsiderable,  wherewith  that  illustrious 
<^een  defended  the  independence  of  the  nation, 
and  spread  wide  its  renown,  * 

But,  it  is  the  ardour,  with  which  a  people  are 
inspired,  more  than  their  numbers,  that  constitutes 
their  real  force.  It  was  the  enmity  wherewith  the 
armada  had  inspired  England  against  Spain,  which 
prompted  the  English  people,  rather  than  the 

*  The  particular  number,  of  the  communicants  and  recu* 
^ants^  in  each  diocese,  and  parish  of  England,  was  certified 
to  the  Ptivy  Council,  by  the  Bishops,  in  1603.— MSS. 
Had.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  280. 

And  the  number  of  communicants  was    -    ^,057,033 
Of  recusants    -----.---  8,465 


In  all  -  •  -  2,065,4*98 
Bj  the  33d  Eliz.  chap.  1  •  all  persons,  upwards  of  sixteen  years 
of  age,  were  required  to  go  to>church,  under  the  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds.  If  the  2,065,498,  contained  all  the  persons, 
both  male,  and  female,  who  were  thus  required  to  frequent' 
the  church,  this  number  would  correspond  very  well  with  the 
%htiQg  men  lately  stated ;  and  show  the  people  of  England, 
and  Wales,  to  have  been  between  four  and  five  millions,  dur- 
ing Elizabeth's  reign,  though  approaching  nearer  to  the  last 
number',  ^an  the  first-* 
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English  court,  to  did  the  bastard  Don  ihntotiio  to 
conquer  Portugal ;  and  twenty  tfiousand  rahuiteen 
engaged  in  this  rofmintic  enterprrxe^  under  those 
famous  leaders,  Norris,  and  Drake.-^An  effort, 
which  showed  the  manners  of  the  age,  mote  fbao 
its  populousness,  end^d  in  dmpponntment^  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  if  emhumsfo,  'and  rea* 
son^  ^tte  not  attcrays  at  rariance.  An  alarm  being 
given  of  an  invasion,  by  the  Sp^iards,  in  1 599, 
the  Qtieen  equipped  a  fleet,  and  levied  an  army, 
in  a  fortnight,  to  oppose  them.  Nothing,  we  are 
told,  g'dve  foreigners  a  higher  idea  of  the  power 
of  England,  than  this  sudden  armament*  Yet^  ft 
is  not  too  much  to  assert^  that  Lancashire  alone^ 
considering  its  numerous  manufactories,  and  exten* 
sive  commerce,  is  now  able  to  make  a  more  steady 
exertion,  *  amidst  modern  warfare,  than  the  whole 
kingdom^  in  the  time  of  Elizabeths 

*  The  traders  of  Liverpool  alone,  fitted  out,  at  tlie  com- 
niencement  of  the  late  war  with  France,  between  the  26th  of 
August,  1778,  and  the  17th  of  April,  1779,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  privateers,  armed  each  with  ten  to  thirty  guns,  but 
mostly  with  fourteen  f q  twenty.  From  an  accurate  list,  con« 
taining  the  name,  and  appointment  of  each,  it  appears,  that 
these  privateers,  measured  30,787  tons,  carrying  1,986  guns, 
and  8,754  men.  Tlie  fleet  sent  against  the  armada,  in  1588, 
measured  31,985  tons,  and  was  navigated  by  15,272  seamen. 
And,  from  the  efforts  of  a  single  tQwn,  we  may  infer,  that  the 
private  ships  of  war  formed  a  greater  force,  during  the  war  of 
the  Colonies,  than  the  nation,  with  all  its  unanimity,  and  2eal, 
was  able  to  equip,  under  the  potent  government  of  Elizabeth. 
There  was  on  enumeration,  in  1581,  of  the  shipping,  and 

sailor^ 
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Hie  actes^tci!  6f  JmM^  L  txras  id  tv&it  atf^ 
done  to  the  pf o^erity^  and  the  po^pttlousiiesds  of 
Great!  Brk^n.  The  tranqnillky  of  the  Northern 
cotmcies  of  Eorglai^,  wbicfh  h  had  heed  the  object 
of  so  wttAy  of  Etizftbeth^^  ta\»  to  settle,  was  soon 
restored :  wad  the  twcvand^twenty  years  of  m^ok 
terrupfed  peace,  duriftg  hb  reigo,  t&yft  bare  pro^ 
duced  the  most  salutary  effect  oil  the  industry  of 
the  people;  white  the  neigbourmg  nations  were  en- 
gaged in  warfare )  though  his  peaceabtoiess  has  cast 
^  nnmerifed  ri^ciile  on  the  nnenieiprizing  King. 

The  various  laws,  which  were  passed,  by  thi^ 
measrch,  for  soppressing  the  frauds  of  inan<ifsM> 
tores,  evince,  at  once,  that  ihey  had  increased  in 
edfisiderabte  ntimbers,  and  must  have  continued 
t&  increase^  The  acts  hr  reformation  of  ale* 
booses,  and  repressing  of  drunkenness,  as  they 
pkinty  proceeded  from  the  puritanism  of  the  times, 
nosc  have  promoted  society  of  manners,  and  at* 
teation  to  business.  The  act,  for  the  relief,  and 
regulation  of  persons,  who  were  infected  with  the 
{>lague,  must  have  had  its  effect,  in  preventing  the 
frequent  return  of  this  destructive  evil.  Domestic 
industry  was  doubtless  promoted,  by  the  act  against 
monopolies :  and  foreign  commerce  was  assuredly 
extended,  by  the  law,  enabling  all  persons  to  trade 
With  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  But,  above 
all,  the  agricultural  Interests  (^  the  nation,  were 

^ilors  of  England,  which  amounted  to  72,450  tons,  and 
1^,295  mariners.  To  this  statement.  Doctor  CampbeB  adds, 
'^t  the  seiitnen  of  the  ships,  registered  in  the  port  of  Lon-* 
do^,  in  1732,  were  21,797.    [Pol,  Survey,  vol.  i.  p.  161.] 
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insured  by  the  act,  for  confirming  the  possession 
of  gopyhoiders  ;  and  still  more,  by  the  law,  for  the 
general  quiet  of  the  subject,  against  all  pretence 
of  dormant  claims  on  the  lands,  which  had  de« 
scended  from  remote  ancestors,  to  the  then  pos- 
sessors. Of  this  salutary  law,  the  principle  was 
adopted,  and  its  efEcacy  enforced,  by  a  legislative 
act  of  the  present  reign* 

A  comparison  of  the  laws,  which  were  enacted 
by  the  parliaments  of  Elizabeth,,  and  of  James, 
would  leave  a  decided  preference,  to  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders  of  the  last  period,  both  in  wis- 
dom, and  in  patriotism.  The  private  acts  of  par- 
liament, in  Elizabeth's  time,  were  made  chiefly  to 
restore  t/ie  bloo4  of  those,  who  had  been  attainted 
by  her  predecessors :  the  private  acts  of  James, 
were  almost  all  made  for  naturaUzing  foreigners. 
One  of  the  last  parliamentary  grants  of  this  reign, 
was  i8,oooI.  for  the  reparation  of  decaying  cities, 
and  towns,  though  it  is  not  now  easy  to  tell,  how 
the  money  was  actually  applied. 

Elizabeth  had  begun  the  practice  of  giving 
bounties  to  the  builders  of  such  ships  as  carried 
(me  Jmndred  tons.  Janies  L  merits  the  praise  of 
giving  large  sums,  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
most  important  manufacture.  And  while  Charlesl. 
patronised  every  ornamental  art,  he  gave,  from  a 
very  scanty  revenue,  a  bounty  of  five  fhillings  the 
Ion,  for  every  vessel,  of  the  burthen  of  two  hun- 
dred tons.  These  notices  enable  us  to  trace  the 
i^ize  of  our  merchant  ships,  through  a  very  active 
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century  of  years.  The  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  had 
considered  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  as  suffi- 
cient, for  the  purposes  of  an  inconsiderable  com- 
merce :  the  advisers  of  Charles  L  were  not  satis- 
fied with  so  small  a  size.  It  was  to  this  wise  po« 
licy,  that  the  trading  ships,  of  England,  were  em- 
ployed, ere  long,  in  protecting  her  rights,  and 
even  in  extending  her  glory* 

The  act  which,  in  1623,  reduced  the  interest 
af  money  to  eight  per  cent  from  ten,  shows  suffi* 
dently,  even  against  the  preamble  of  it,  that  com- 
plains of  decline,  how  much  the  nation  had  pros- 
pered, and  then  continued  to  advance,  from  an 
infaior  to  a  higher  state  of  improvement.  Such 
laws  can  never  be  safely  enacted,  till  all  parties, 
the  lenders  as  well  as  the  borrowers,  are. proper- 
ly prepared  to  receive  them.  The  cheerfulness 
of  honest  Stowe,  led  him  to  see,  and  to  repre^ 
sent,  the  state  of  England,  during  the  reign  of 
James,  as  it  really  was.  He  says,  as  Camden 
had  said  before  him,  in  1580,  that  it  would,  in 
time,  be  incredible,  were  there  not  due  mention 
made  of  it,  what  great  increase  there  is,  with- 
in these  few  years,  of  commerce,  and  wealth, 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  of  the  great  building 
of  royal,  and  mercantile  ships ;  of  the  repeopling 
of  cities,  towns,  and  villages ;  beside  the  sud- 
den augmentation  of  fair,  and  costly  buildings. 
"The  great  measure  of  the  reign  of  King  James, 
which  was  productive  of  effects,  lasting,  and  un- 
happy, was  the  settlement  of  colonies,  beyond  the 
Atlantic. 


w   < . 
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Lord  CIsreftdon  exhibits  z  picture^  tqoaiVf 
tenngj  of  the  condition  of  E^famd^  daring  the 
praccfiil  years  of  Charies  L  And  the  reptescBta» 
tiotE  of  this  great  historian,  is  allogetlier  consist* 
eoc  vf'nh  probability,  and  expesicnce.  The  vigor- 
€iBt  spirit,  vfaicb  Elizabetfa  had  bequeathed  to  her 
pCK^lCy  contimsed  to  operate,  long  after  she  had 
ceased  to  delight  them,  by  her  presence,  or  to  pro* 
feet  tbem,  by  ber  vnsdcm^  The  laws  of  former 
legislators  produced  successively  iheir  tardy  eflfiescts^ 
And  it  ought  fid  be  remembered  that,  neither  de- 
putes among  tbc  great,  parliamentary  akercatioEns^ 
nor  even  dvrl  contests,  till  diey  proceed  rhe  length 
of  tumuk,  and  bloodshed,  ever  produce  any  bad 
consequences  to  the  industry,  or  comfort,  of  the 
gdvemed* 

The  civil  wars,  which  began  in  1640,  unhappy 
as  they  were,  while  they  continoed,  both  to  Idi^ 
and  people,  produced,  in  the  end,  the  most  sahi- 
tary  inftuences,  by  bringing  the  Ingher,  and  lower 
ranks  closer  together,  and  by  continuing,  in  all,  a 
vigour  of  design,  and  activity  of  practice,  that,  a 
prior  ages,  had  no  examjde. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  real  hostilities^ 
was  the  estabUshmem  of  taxes,  to  wfakh  the  peo- 
ple had  seldom  contributed,  and  which  produced, 
before  the  conclusion  of  a  tedious  and  wretched 
wariare,  the  enormous  sum  of  95,5 1 3,o95L  *  The 

*  Stevens's  Hist,  of  Taxes,  p.  296b  Bat,  Stevens  k- 
eludes  the  sales  of  confiscated  lands,  compositions  for  c- 
states,  and  such  other  more  oppressive  modes  of  rmsxDg 
•  '  money. 


gadlant  sopportcrt  of  Charles  L  gave  the  WYercsgn^ 
vboni  tkejr  lored,  astidtf  his  distresstts,  iai^ge  wmt 
of  aionejr^  wliiie  confiscations  kit  them  any  tUag 
€0  giv««  Heie^  th£B^  were  the  snoes  of  Potosi 
opened  in  England.  The  opnlenoe,  which  JA» 
dostry  had  heea  onllecdiig  Sxx  ages^  ^ns  s^v 
broagfat  into  action,  by  the  arts  of  the  tas-f;iu> 
dierer :  and  the  comCry^geideaieflLf  vhp  had 
long  complained  ^m  scarcity  qfmaaeyj  cantrips 
bnted  greatly,  by  ^nlocfciag  their  coffers,  to  n> 
move  the  evfl,  tlot  they  had  theoudtres  cueated^ 
l^  hoarding. 

One  of  the  first  efeets  of  ctvil  commolioii  vae 
the  pbdag  of  private  money ,  IB  the  shops  of  i^oldp 
tiaidis,  for  its  better  security,  and  for  the  adnmm 
tags  cf  the  interest,  wfaich,.at  the  commencement 
of  banking,  was  aUomd  to  lihe  proptiecors«  By 
facSitacing  the  ready  transfer  of  pBqperty,  and  the 
cuy  payment  of  private  debts,  as  lareU  as  piddie 
iiqposts,  banking  may  be  regarded,  as  the  feuitfui 
mother  of  amctUaUon.  The  coifecting  of  taxes, 
and  the  frequent  expenditure,  raised,  ere  hm^ 
the  price  of  ail  things.  Owing  to  those  causes, 
chieiy,  the  legal  interest  ci  money  vas  reduoed, 
ia  1651,  to  six  per  cent.  And  the  reduction  of 
Biterest  is,  at  lonce^  a  proof  of  previous  acqnisi^ 
tioD,  and  a  means  of  future  prosperky. 

Tie  Mesiorati9n  of  Charles  U.  induced  the  peo« 
pie  to  transfer  the  energy,  nrhich  they  had  exerted^ 

money.   There  were  collected,  by  excises  only,  lQ|2O0j0O0f.; 
*nd  by  tonnagej  and  poahdagei  5,700^000/. 
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during  twenty  years  hostilities,  to  the  various  ope* 
rations  of  peace.  The  several  manufactories,  and 
new  productions  of  husbandry,  that  were  intra* 
duced,  from  foreign  countries,  before  the  Reoolu^ 
Hofij  not  only  formed  a  new  epoch,  but  evince  a 
vigorous  application  to  the  useful  aits,  in  the  in« 
termediate  period.  The  common  highways  were 
enlarged,  and  repaired, while  turnpikes  were  placed 
on  the  great  Northern  road,  in  the  counties  of 
Hertford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge.  Rivers 
were  deepened,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  con- 
veyance by  water.  The  acts  of  navigation  cre- 
ated ship'Carpenters,  and  sailors,  though  these  sa- 
lutary laws  were  long  complained  of,  as  destructive 
to  commerce.  Foreign  trade  was  increased,  by 
opening  new  markets,  and  by  withdrawing  the 
alien  duties,  which  had  always  obstructed  the  vent 
of  native  manufactures.  Those  measures  alone^ 
that  made  internal  communications  at  once  easy, 
and  safe,  )vould  have  promoted  the  prosperity, 
and  the  population  of  a  country,  which  was  less 
blessed  with  such  a  constitution. 

But,  about  all,  the  change  of  manners,  and  the 
intermixture  of  the  higher,  and  middle  ranks,  by 
marriages,  induced  the  gentry,  and  even  the 
younger  branches  of  the  nobility,  to  bind  their  sons 
apprentices  to  merchants,  and  thereby  to  ennoble 
a  profession,  that  was  before  only  gainful ;  to  in- 
vigorate trai&c,  by  their  greater  capitals,  and  to 
extend  its  operations,  by  their  superior  knowledge* 
Hence,  Child,  Petty,  and  Davenant,  agreed  ia 
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asserting,  in  opposition  to  the  party  writers  of  the 
times,  that,  the  commerce,  and  riehes  of  England, 
did  never,  in  any  former  age,  increase  so  fast,  as 
in  the  busy  period,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution.  * 

Yet,  in  1680,  was  published  Britannia  Lcau 
guens ;  in  order  to  prove,  that,  in  the  same  pe« 
riod,  a  kind  qf  common  consumption  hath  crowded 

The  truth  of  that  representation  of  this  Board 
of  Trade  is,  however,  proved  more  satisfactorily, 
hj  the  following  detail,  than  by  any  document, 
which  has  been  yet  submitted  to  the  public  It 
b  an  authentic  account  of  Ae  Customs,  which 
were  collected  in  England,  and  which,  as  th^ 
more  than  doubled,  in  the  ptriod  from  the  Re« 
storadon  to  the  Revolution,  show  clearly,  that 
the  trade  of  England  prospered,  in  the  mean  time, 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  There  was  an 
addidonal  duty  on  wines,  imposed  in  1672,  and 

*  The  Board  of  Trade  represented,  in  December,  1697  : 
*  We  have  made  inquiry  into  the  state  of  trade,  in  geaendt 
**  from  the  year  1670  to  the  present  time:  and  from  die 
"  best  calcalaticms  we  can  make,  by  the  dudes  paid  at  the 
^  Ctutomhottse,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  trade  in  general 
^  did  considerably  increase^  from  the  end  of  the  Dutch 
^  war,  in  1675,  to  1689,  when  the  late  war  began.  *' 
Yet,  the  Board  seem  not  to  have  attended  to  the  25  Cha. 
IL  ch.  6 ;  which  wisely  enacted.  That  Denizens^  and  /l- 
&»^  should  pay  no  more  taxes  for  the  tuUive  commodilies 
of  this  kingdom,  or  forJiA  caught,  in  English  ships,  when 
tzportedt  than  subjeitSi 
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lA  impost  on  ^rine,  tohaceo^aBd  linso,  in  1685: 
Butp  9S  these  duties  wene  kep£  separate^  thejr  ap* 
pear  neither  to  have  swelled,  nor  diminished,  the 
usual  xeoBipt  of  the  CnstDohouse  duties^  in  any  of 
the  years,  either  of  peace,  or  of  war. 


An 
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An  Account  of  the  Cuftoms,  which  were  received, 
in  the  fofewing  Years  of  Peace,  and  of  War  t 


^"^ 


Tears. 


•iftiMAMarffe 


Duty  of  Customs. 


New  addi/ional 
Duty  on  IVinei. 


1664 
1665 

1666 
1667 

1663 
1669 


Froa^th  July  1660) 

to  29th  September  1661 
Tfaejcar  ended  229lh 
SeptBmber  - 

Ditto,    - 

Ditto,    . 

Ditto,,    - 

Ditto,     - 

.  Ditto,     - 
Tbe  jear  ended 
Michaelmas  - 
^Ditt<^    - 

Ditto, 

Ditto,    - 

Ditto,    - 

Ditto,     - 

Ditto,    " 

Ditto,     - 

Ditto,     - 

Ditto,     - 

Ditto,    - 

Ditto,    « 

Ditto,    - 

Ditto,    • 

Ditto,    . 

Ditto,     ^ 

Ditto,    . 

Ditto,    - 

Ditto,    - 

Ditto,    - 

Ditto,     - 


JL.     s.  d. 

421,582    7  11 

414,946  15  lOJ 


166S 

1663  525,415  14    4 


<*  I  <Hti 


i**i 


L.     s.    d. 


579,662  11 
519,072  4 
303,766  10 
408,324  0 

626,993  5 

519,778  19 

1670|  516,229  19 


1671 
1672 
1673 


1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 


525,736  15 
563,383  1 
fl07,763    6 


0} 
2 

H 

2| 

4i 

2t 

44 

6Ui  48,959    2 


rA 


16741636,132  10 
674,133  16 
650,878  7 
677,626  15 
646,325  12 
16791592,762  11 
168^633,562    8 


1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1666 
1687 


6 

Oi 
1 

2f 
6J 

7J 
4ft 


621,615  12  0 


742,721  2  Oi 

768,166  9  2{ 

780,660  19  d| 

701,504  S  4 

780,679  i4  84 

884,955  0  Si 

♦1686|  781,987  2  9| 
< 


165,622  10 
ji  27,443  16 
122,001  16 
150,692  1 
149,770  19  6t 
126,126  16  2i 
96,639  1  OJ 
I56a32  11  104 


61 
61 


,  90,222 
221 


7 
9 


Si 

7} 


1  14  4 


^*^F 


'  Tbe  whola  di4y|niig,  tvhidi  wen  onployedotttwucb,  «t  the  Jtcsfor* 
rt«w,  was  alMwt  142,900  ^ns;  at  «h«  Bewiutum,  the  outwud  voyngq^ 
»«285,W)toiii:  At  thefintfipoch,  the  whole  c«^  exported  mnoum- 
•dto  about  2.043,04«.  Steriin^;  At  the  tecoiid,  to  about  4,086,0877.  Th. 
^amom,  wUch  were  piOd  into. the  Exchequer,  at  the  first  epoch  wa? 
2^-;  a*  th<5  lecond,  551>14R :  And  the  whole  eoinage,  in  the  perU, 
w»  Ae  ReUonftm,  to  the  Rewtu^Mm,  ammmted,  in  Tilte,  to  10,861 ,742r' 
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From  the  before-mentioned  circumstances,  and 
facts,  which  prove,  that  there  had  been  many  ad- 
ditional employments,  we  may  reasonably  infer, 
that  there  had  also  been  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  inhabitants,  who  were  the  more  important 
to  the  state ;  because  they  were  the  most  industri- 
ous. But,  nlany  emigrated,  it  has  been  said,  to 
the  colonies,  and  many  perished  by  pestilence. 
Yet,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  insists,  "  That 
*^  mankind  hath  still  increased,  even  to  manifest 
^^  sense,  and  experience  : ''  and  because,  says  he, 
this  is  an  assertion  of  fact,it  is  impossible  to  be  made 
out,  but  by  instances  of  fact.  If,  however,  he  adds, 
we  should  institute  a  comparison^  between  the 
present  time  (1670),  and  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  ( 1 558),  and  compare  the  num- 
ber of  trained  soldiers  then,  and  now,  the  number 
of  subsidy  men  then,  and  now,  they  will  easily  give 
an  account  of  a  very  great  increase  of  people^ 
within  this  kingdom,  even  to  admiration.  ^ 

*  See  Ldrd  Hale's  donvincing  ftrgitment,  in  The  Original 
Hon  of  Mankind  considered^  ch.  10.  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
Found,  in  King  William's  cabinet,  a  minute  account  of  the 
number  <£  freeholders^  in  England,  which  was  taken,  by  or- 
der of  that  monarch,  in  order  to  find  out  the  proportion, 
between  churchmen,  dissenters,  and  papists ;  and  which, 
6ir  John  has  pubNshed,  in  tiie  Appendix  to  his  Memoirs : 

Confonnists.        Kon  Con.      PaptstSi 

In  Canterbury,  and  York    -  2,477,254.       108,676     13,856 

Contrast  with  these  the  be- 
fore-mentioned communi- 
cants, and  recusants,  in 
1603 2,057,033      -  -  -  -       %J^6 


mmm 


This 


' 
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A  mete  question  of  feet,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  births,  at  any  two  distant  periods,  may 
doubtless  be  either  confirmed,  or  disproved,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  parish  registers ;  which,  containing  a 
collection  of  facts,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  proofs,  that  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  admits* 
And  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  remarked  of 
them,  because  he  was  struck  with  the  force  of 
their  evidence.  That  they  gave  a  greater  demonstra^ 
Hon  of  the  gradual  increase  qfmankindj  than  a  hun^ 
dred  noUonal  arguments^  can  either  evince  or  confute^ 
For,  a  greater  number  of  births,  in  any  one  period, 
more  than  at  any  prior  epochs  must  proceed  from 
a  greater  number  of  breeders  ;  which  denotes,  a 
more  numerous  population.     And,  from  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  such  proofs,    Graunt  pro« 
ceeded,  ♦  in  1662,  to  show,  with  great  ability,  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  people,  and  to  prove, 
how  easily  the  country  could  supply  the  iiapital 

This  comparison,  after  allowing  for  the  original  inaccura- 
cies of  both  accounts,  shows  a  great  change  in  the  numbers, 
in  the  opinions,  and  practice  of  the  people,  from  16Ci3,  to 
1689. 

•  See  The  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality^  'Doc- 
tor Price  quoted  Tindal  for  the  fact,  That  there  appear* 
ed,  by  the  hearth-books  of  lj665,  in  England  and  Wales, 

1,230,000  houses. 
The  acknowledged  number,  iti  1690         1,800,000 

This,  if  we  may  credit  Tindal,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
rapid  increase,  in  fivd-and-twenty  years  ;  Graunt' calculated 
the  people  of  England,  and  Wales,  in  1662,  at  6,440,000 
persons. 

E2 
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with  numerous  recruits,  without  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution. 

Having  thus  traced  a  gradual  progress,  in  popu* 
lation^  as  well  as  in  industry,  it  is  now  time  to 
ascertain  the  precise  numbers,  at  the  Revolutioni^ 
And  Gregory  King,  who  has  been  praised  by  Dave- 
nant,  for  his  research,  and  his  skilfulness,  has  left 
us  documents,  from  which  we  may  form  an  esti- 
mate,  sufficiently  accurate,  for  the  uses  of  history, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  legislation.  From  an  in« 
^pection  of  the  hearlh^books,  and  the  assessments 
on  marriages,  births,  and  burials.  King  formed 
calculations,  of  the  numbers  of  fannlies,  homes, 
andpeoplej  which,  according  toDavenant,  '^were^ 
*'  perhaps,  mdre  to  be  rfslied  upoii,  than  any  thing, 
<^  that  had  been  ever  don«,  of  the  lilqe  kind.  "^ 

It  had  been  the  fashion,  of  the  preceding  age,  to 
state  the  numbers  of  mankind,  in  every  country, 
too  high  :  from  this  period,  ingenious  men  were 
carried  away,  by  a  reprehenfible  self-isufficiency,  to 
calculate  them  too  low.  Of  the  statements  of 
King,  it  was  remarked,  by  Mr  Robert  Harley,  * 
in  1697,1  ^'  "1  hese  assessments  are  no  good  founda* 
^^  tion;  heads' at  a  medium,  being  (according  to  the 
*<  computation )^jw'' house,  in  l:x)ndon,  only  ^w  .• 
•*' omissions,  in  the  country,  are  probably  greater 
*^  than  in  London,  because,  numbering  the  people 
^  is  there  more  terrible.  The  polls  are  instances : 
*^  families^  of  seven,  or  eight  persons,  being  not 

•  Harl.  MSS.  in  the  M^useuxD,  Kos.  BfiSl'-^TfiiU 
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'<  numbered  at  above  three,or  four  persons,in  some 
*^  remote  counties/'  Yel,  by  thus  calculating  4^ 
instead  of  5,  in  tvtvfjamlyj  which  was  still  con* 
sidered  as  synonymous  with  fiausehaldj  this  would 
demonstrate  an  increase  of  a  million,  during  the 
foregoing  century.  So  our  poets  used  the  word 
housekoldy  to  signify  a  famly  Uving  together : 
Thus,  Shakspeare  :— 

**  Two  househMsf  both  alike  in  dignity* 
In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene. 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny.  ^* 

Thus  Milton— 

Of  God  obserr'd 
The  one  just  man  alive,  by  his  command. 
Should  build  a  wondrous  ark,  as  thou  beheld'stj 
To  save  himself  and  household  from  amidst 
A  woiid  devote  to  universal  wreck. 

JhviZj  the  more  fl}ppa9t  Swift-— 

In  his  own  church  he  keeps  a  seat. 
Says  grace  before  ^d  after  nibat, 
And  calls,  without  affecting  airs. 
His  household  twice  a-day  to  prayers* 

pavenant,  by  publishing  only  extracts,  from 
King's  observations,  and  by  speaking  confusedly 
offamiUeSy  and  houses^  has  done  an  injury  to  King, 
and  to  truth.  All  will  appear  consistent,  and  clear, 
when  this  ingenious  calculator  is  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself. 
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The  number  of  Iiouses  in  the  kingdom,  as 
charged,  says  he,  in  the  books  of  the  Hearth-Office 
at  Lady  Day,  169P,  were,  -  15319,215^ 
But,  whereas  the  chimney  money  being  charged  on 
the  tenant,  or  inhabitant,  the  divided  houses  stand 
as  so  many  distinct  dwellings,  in  the  accounts  of 
the  s^id  Hearth-Office :  And,  whereas  the  empty 
houses,  smiths'  shops,  &c.  are  included  in  the 
said  account,  all  \yhich  may  very  well  amount  to 
I  in  36,  or  37,  (or  near  3  per  Cjsnt.)  which,  in 
the  whole,  may  be  about  36,000  houses  j  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  true  number,  of  inhabited  liouseSj 
is  not  above  ...  1,290,000} 

which,  however,  we  shall  call,  in  round 

number^,        -        -        -        -       1,300,000. 


Having  thus  adjusted  the  number  of  houses,  we 
come  now,  continues  he,  to  apportion  the  number 
of  souls,  to  each,  according  to  what  we  have  oh- 
served,  from  the  said  assessments  on  marriages, 
births^  and  burials* 

London,  within  the  walls,,  produced 

almost        ....        5^27erhousc* 
S|ixteen  parishes  without,  full      *      4^ 
The  rest  of  the  bills  of  mortality, 

almost        ...         .         4§        . 
The  other  cities,  and  market  towns  4  \ 
The  villages,  and  hamlets        -         4 
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So,  London,  and 

the      bills     of         inhabited         perhaoa^  SooU. 

,  houses. 

mortality  con- 
tained    -     -      105,000  at  4,57         479,600 

The  cities,  and 

market  towns      195,000       4,3  838,500 

The  villages,  and 
hamlets  -  -    1,000,000        4  4,000,000 

In  all  .  1,300,000       ^3^9^      5,318,100 

But,  considering,  that  the  omissions  in  the  said 
assessments  may  ^ell  be, 

InLondon,andthe 
bills  of  morta- 
lity   -    -    r       10  per  cent,  or    47,960  sou]^ 

In  the  cities,  and 
market  towns  -     2  per  cmt.  or    1 6,500 

In  the  villages,  and 
hamlets    -    r        i  per  cent^  ox  40,000 

In  all     ,    -    ^    -    ^    *    104,460  souls: 


It  follows,  that  the  true  number  of  people, 
dwelling  in  the  ij^oo^ooo  inhabited  houses^  should 
be.-*.*^ 5,422,560. 

Lastly;  whereas  the  number  of  transitory  peor 
pie,  as  seamen,  and  soldiers,  may  be  accounted 
140,000 ;  whereof,  nearly  one  half,  or  60,000, 
have  no  place  in  the  said  assessments :  and  that  th^ 
Wmt>er  of  vagrants,  as  hawkers,  pedlars,  <;ratfl 
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carriers,  gipsies,  thieves,  and  beggars,  may  be 
reckoned  30,000;  whereof  above  one  half,  or 
20,000,  may  not  be  taken  notice  o^  in  the  said 
assessments,  making  in  aU,  80,000  persons :  h  fo]« 
lows,  that  the  whole  number  of  people  m  Eaglaiid, 
and  Wales,  is  much  about  5,500,000 }  viz. 

In  London    .**»-.•    530,000  souls 
In  the  other  cities,  and  towns     *    670,000 
Ip  the  villages,  and  hamlets  -    *  4,100,000 

In  ajl  -••>-*    -    5*500,000 

The  number  of  inhabited  Iiouses 

being  about    *      ...    -     1,300,000 
The  number  oifamiUes  about  -    1,^0,000 

The  people  answer,  at  4i  per  house,  and  4  per 
family;  yet,  the  enumeration  of  i|8oi  seems  to 
show,  that  4^  persons  in  each  house,  were  too  few. 
Thus  much  from  Gregory  ICing's  Political  Ob- 
servations.*  And  his  statements  are,  doubtless,  ve- 
ry curious,  and  even  exact,  though  we  now  know, 
that  the  number  of  dwellers,  which  he  allowed  to 
every  house, .and  to  every  family,  was  a  good  deat 
under  the  truih ;  as  Mr  Robert  Harley,  at  the 
time,  suspected. 

Subsequent  inquirers  have  enumerated  the  houses, 
and  the  jnhabitants'of  various  villages,  towns,  and 
dties,  instead  of  relying  on  the  defective  returns  of 

•  There  is,  in  MSS.  Harl.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  1,896,  a  very  /air 
Copy  of  King's  ObscroaHonSf  which  have  lately  been  publish- 
ed by  the  Author  of  this  Esthnate, 
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tax-gadi6ren.  Dr  Price  becaftie,  at  length,  de- 
posed to  admit,  from  the  enumeratio&s^  which  he 
had  9eeB,  that  j^  persons,  mnd  a  sixth,  reside  in 
every  hmtse.  *  Mr  Houiet,  from  a  still  greater 
nun^rof  emtmeratbns,  insists  t  for  five,  and  two- 
fifths.  It  mil,  at  last,  be  found,  perhaps,  |  tfatt 
five  and  two-^hs  are  the  smallest  number,  which, 
on  an  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  dwells  in  e- 
v^rjr  house.  It  is,  in  fact,  too  small.  The  enu- 
meration of  1801  at  length  shows,  that  the  popu- 
htion  of  England  averages  5«<S6,  or  5lds  to  each 
house ;   that  Ate  population  of  Wales  averages 

•  Bevenimuoy  fayiumtey  v.  ii.  p*  S88» 

f  Examinitfion  of  Price,  p*  145* 

%  In  1773»  Dr  IVice  insisted  th«t  thexe"  were  iiiai  qmte 
fae  in  every  house.  {ObeervatioDS  «n  Reversionary  Pay- 
ments»  Sd  edition,  p.  184.]  In  1783,  the  Doctor  seemed 
willing  to  allow,  five  one-sixth  In  every  bouse :  But  he  still 
contends,  That,  if  you  throw  out  of  the  calculation  Livet» 
])ool,  ISandiester,  Bkiningham,  and  odier  populous  towns, 
the  number,  m  every  house,  ougii  io  be  lew  than  jfive, 
^Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,  4th  edit  v.iL 
p.  288—8.]  The  Rev.  Mr  New  made  a  very  accurate  e» 
Dumeration,  of  the  parish  of  St  Philip,  and  St  Jacob,  in  the 
city  of  Bristol,  during  the  year  1781,  and  found  1,529  inha^ 
hited  houses,  and  flierein  9,850  souls.  These  numbers 
'  prove,  that  more  than  six,  one  third,  dwell  in  every  liouse. 
And  from  this  enumeration  we  may  io&r.  That,  in  the  fuQ 
inhabited  city  of  Bristol,  six,  at  least,  reside  in  every  house, 
tf,  m  the  spirit  of  Dr  Price,  we  throw  out  of  the  calcula* 
tion  aQ  populous  places,  and  studiously*  collect  such  decay- 
ing towns  as  Sandwich,  the  proportion,  to  every  1iouse« 
would  be  reduced  iojive^ 
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.  somewhat  more  than  five  to  each  house ;  and  that 
the  population  of  England,  and  Wales,  taken  to- 
gether, is  5.61,  or  more  than  5Tths  to  each  house, 
which  may  be  owing,  however,  to  the  change  of 
circumstances :  and  those  computations  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  army,  and  navy,  which,  if  included, 
would  raise  the  average  rate  of  inhabitancy,  in 
England,  and  Wales,  to  5.91  ;  or  more  than 
5-^ths  persons  to  each  house.  Such,  then,  is  the 
demonstration^  which  evinces  how  completely  Dr 
Price  was  mistaken,  throughout  his  whole  inqui- 
ry, with  regard  to  the  national  populousness : 
The  enumeration  of  181 1  evinces  still  the  fallacy 
of  his  reasoning,  which  was  always  unscriptural^ 
in  supposing  a  continual  decrease  of  people,  in^ 
stead  of  a  constant  increase,  and  multiplication. 

Little  doubt  can  surely  now  remain,  of  there 
having  been,  in  England  and  Wales,  1,300,000 
inhabited  houses  at  the  Revolution.  ^  Were  we  to 
multiply  this  number  by  ^ve^  it  would  demon- 
strate a  population  of  six;  millions  and  a  half : 
were  we  to  multiply  by  five,  and  two  fifths,  or  e- 
veii  by  five,  and  one  fifth,  this  operation  would 
*' carry  the  number  up,  nearly,  to  seven  millions  : 
^nd  seven  millions  were  considered,  by  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  of  that  day,  as  the  whole 
amount  of  the  people,  of  this  kingdom,  at  the  Re- 
volution. 

But,  if  we  take  the  lowest  number,  of  six  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  and  compare  it  with  five  millions, 
^e  highest  number,  probably,  in  1588,  this  con^i 
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parison  would  evince  an  increase  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  in  the  subsequent  century,  and  of  more 
than  four  millions,  from  1377.  Yet,  Dr  Price 
considered  the  epoch  of 'the  Reformation  (1517), 
as  a  period  of  greater  population,  than  the  era  of 
the  Revolution. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam, Sir  John  Dalrymple  remarks,  "  That  three 
andtxventy  regiments  rvere  completed^in  six  *a>eeks.^* 
This  is,  doubtless,  an  adequate  proof,  of  the  ardour 
of  th^  times;  but  it  is  a  very  slight  evidence,  of  an 
overflowing  pbpulousness.  Want  of  employment, 
often  sends  recruits  to  an  army,  which,  in  more  in- 
dustrious years,  would  languish  without  hope  of 
remforcements.  We  may  learn,  indeed,  from  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  That  it  was  a  question  agitated,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  II : — **  If  we  have  more 
^*  people  now,  than  in  former  ages,  how  came  it 
"  to  pass,  that  in  the  times  of  Henry  IV..  and  V., 
^*  and  even  in  prior  times,  we  could  raise  such 
^'  great  armies,  and  employ  them  in  foreign  wars, 
^*  and  yet  retain  a  sufficient  number  to  defend  the 
**  kingdom,  and  to  cultivate  our  lands  at  home  ? 
"  I  answer,  first,"  says  this  judicious  writer,  **  that 
'*  bigness  of  armies  is  not  a  certain  indication  of 
"  the  numerousness  of  a  nation,  but  sometimes  of 
**  the  government,  and  distribution  of  the  lands  ; 
**  where  the  prince  and  lords  are  owners  of  the 
*•  whole  territory  :  although  the  people  be  thin, 
"  the  armies,  upon  occasion,  may  be  very  great, 
"  as  in  Fez,  and  Morocco,    Secondly,  princes' 
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^^  armies,  in  Europe,  are  become  more  proper- 
^^  tionable  to  their  purses,  than  to  the  numbers 
**  of  their  people.  '^ 

Thus  much  it  was  thought  proper  to  premise, 
with  regard  to  the  previous  condition,  and  policy, 
of  England)  as  well  as  its  populousness,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  anterior  to  7%e  Revolution^  when 
THIS  Estimate,  properly,  begins  :  In  order  that, 
as  Shakespeare  says ; 

*^  You  may  revolve  what  tales  I  told  you^ 

'*  Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricky  of  war.  ** 
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CHAP.   IV. 

O^nkmSj  as  to  the  StrengOi  of  Natiom^ — jRgifetH 
//(WW.— Tfe  real  Ponver  of  England  during 
King  WUUam^s  Rdgn.-^Tlie  State  of  tlhe  Na^ 
Hon. — Tfie  Losses  of  her  Trade,  from  King 
WilUam^s  Wars. — Her  Commerce  revives.— ^ 
Complaints  ofDecUne^  amidst  her  Prosperiitf^^^ 
Refleclions^ 

Theorists  are  not  agreed,  in  respect  to  tboise 
drcamstancesy  which  form  the  strength  of  iu« 
tioQs,  either  actual,  or  com|iarative.  One  consi^ 
der6  the  power  of'  a  people  *'<  to  consist  in  their 
luunhers  and  wealth.  "  Another  insists,  ^'  tliat 
the  force  of  every  community  most  essentially  de^ 
peods  on  the  capadty,  valour,  and  union,  of  the 
leadiog  characters  of  the  state*  *'  And  a  third, 
adopting  partly  the  sentiments  of  both^  contends^t 
*^  that  though  numbers,  and  riches,  are  highly 
inqtortant,  and  the  resources  of  war  may  decide  a 
contest,  where  other  advantages  are  e^ual;  yet 
the  resources  of  war,  in  hands,  that  cannot  o^* 
ploy  them,  are  of  little  avail  j  since  manners  are 
as  essential^  as  either  people,  or  wealth.  " 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Estimate  to  amuse 
the  faney^  with  uoinstructive  definitions,  or  to 
bevilder  the  judgment,  with  verbal  disputations^ 
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which  are  as  unmeaning  as  they  are  unprofitable* 
The  glories  of  the  war,  of  1756,  have  cast  a  con- 
tinued ridicule  on  the  far-famed  Estimator  of  tJie 
manners^  and  principles^  of  those  times.  Recent 
struggles,  have  thrown  equal  ridicule  on  other 
calculators,  of  an  analogous  spirit.  And  we  may 
find  reason,  in  the  end,  to  conclude,  that  the  qua- 
lities of  the  mind,  either  vigorous,  or  effeminate, 
have  undergone,  in  this  Island,  no  unhappy  change, 
whatever  alteration  th^re  certainly  is,  in  the  labour, 
of  the  hands  of  our  people,  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Revolution,  to  the  present  moment. 

But,  from  general  remark,  let  us  descend  to 
minute  investigations,  with  regard  to  the  progres- 
sive numbers  of  the  people,  to  the  extent  of  their 
industry,  and  to  the  successive  amount  of  their 
ttaffic,  and  accumulations  ;  because  our  resources 
arose  then,  as  they  arise  now,  Jrom  the  landy  and 
labour  of  this  Islatid  alone. 

The  insult,  which  was  supposed  to  be  offered, 
by  France,  to  the  sovereignty  of  England,  by  dis- 
puting the  right  of  a  high-minded  people,  to  re- 
gulate their  own  affairs,  forced  King  William  in- 
to an  eight-years  war  with  that  potent  country, 
which  he  personally  hated,  and  with  which,  he 
ardently  wJshed  to  quarrel.  He  had,  therefore, 
no  inclination  to  weigh,  in  very  scrupulous  scales, 
the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  against  the  greater  o- 
Jjulence  of  their  rivals,  who  were,  in  those  days, 
more  industrious,  and  were  further  advanced,  in 
the  practice  of  manufacture,  and  knowledge  of 
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traffic.  Tety  the  desire  of  that  warlike  monarchy 
being  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  people,  whose 
resources  were  not  then  equal  to  their  bravery, 
he  was  enabled  to  engage,  in  an  arduous  dispute, 
for  the  most  honourable  end.  Happy !  had  hos- 
tilities ended,  as  soon  as  the  independence  of  the 
nation  was  vindicated  from  insult,  and  when  the. 
interests  of  the  people  required  the  cessation  of 
warfare* 

.  We  may  form  a  sufficient  judgment  of  the 
strength  of  England,  at. chat  era,  from  the  follow- 
ing detail. 

The  number  of  Jighting  mcn^  according  to  the 
calculation  of  Gregory  King,  as  cited,  with  ap«. 
probation,  by  Davenant,  was  1,308,000 ;  yet  the 
one  fourth  of  the  people  formed  the  men  fit  for 
war,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  popula- 
tion of  England,  during  the  reign  of  King  WiU 
liam. 
The  yearly  income  of  the  nation 

from  its   land,  and  labour,  a- 

mounted,  if  we  may  credit  the 

statement  of  Gregory  King,  to    L.  43,500,000 
The  yearly  expense  of  the  people, 

for  their  necessary  subsistence,  to      41 ,700,000 


The  yearly  accumulation,  of  profit,  L.  1,800,000 

The  value  of  the  whole  kingdom,  according  to 
Gregory  King,  650,000,0001. ;  *  which,  forming 

♦  See  Gregory  >Eiiig's  Polit.  Observations. 


the  capital,  xphence  income  arose,  was  then  deem- 
ed no  proper  ijuad,  for  taxalioii. 

Daveaant  states,  from  various  conjectures^  znd 
eakulatkmSy  the  circutating  money,  at  1 8,500,0001^ 
t  while  there  yet  existed,  m  the  nation,  tub  papers 
money^  and  little  circubtion ;  which,  by  faciMtat- 
kig  the  easy  transfer  of  property,  is  so  fovoiirable 
to  the  levying  of  taxes. 

King  Jameses  annual  income,  amounted  only  to 
1,061,8561.  7s»  9id. ;  t  whkb  formed  a  greater 
revenue,  than  wy  of  bis  piedecessOTS  bad  ever 
enjoyed^ 

Of  this,  them  remained,  in  the  Exd)e(|uef  ,  oir 
the  5th  of  November,  1688,  80,1581.;$  which 
fittle  enabled  King  William,  either  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Revolution,  or  to  prepare  for  a 
War  with  France- 

The  nett  income,  paid  into  (he  Exchequer,  ia 

f  Gregory  King,  having  staied  the  sihner  coin  at  ei^ 
tnillions  and  a  half,  ini  IGSS,  aid  the  gold  coan  at  three  mil- 
lionsy  Mr  Robert  Harley  thereupon^  remarked^  "  That  the 
niint  accounts  would  make  us  believe  there  is  more  gold 
eotn,  than  three  millions;  but  both  accounts,  together,  would 
make  a  good  esUmate*  '^— MSS.  Harl.  Brk.  Mas.  1|898. 
The  circtdating  coin  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  eleven  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  during  King  William's  reign. 

i  Hist*  of  Debts>  p.  6—7- 

§  For  the  accurate  informations,  tvhich  these  sheets  con* 
vsy,  from  a  transcript  of  the  Exchequer-books,  in  King 
William,  and  Queen  Anne's  reigns,  the  public  owe  an  ad- 
ditional obligation^  and  the  compiler  a  kindness,  to  the  li^ 
beral  communic»tio&  of  the  late  Mr  Astle. 
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169I5  from  the  customs,  and  excise^  from  the  land, 
and  from  polls,  amounted  only  to  4,249,757K  ^ 
of  whidi  there  were  applied,  towards  carrying  on 
the  war,  3939596341,  and  to  die  support  of  the 
dvil  estabHsfament,  856,123!;^ 

The  i^erage  of  the  annual  supplies,  during  th^ 
war,  which  were  raised,  with  difficulty,  from  a  dis- 
satisfied people,  amounted  only  to  59105,5051.;  f 
whence  we  may  form  an  Opinion  of  the  force, 
which  could  then  be  exerted,  though  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  same  iK>minaI  sum  had^  in  those 
dajrs,  a  greater  power^  than  it  hzt  ibA^  in  after 
unies* 

V 

There  were  bonrowe;!,  by  the  governitteht,  at  aa 
interest  of  seven,  and  eight  percent.^  while  the 
I^al  interest  of  money  was  only  six,  from 
the  5th  of  November^  1688^  to  Lady-day, 
1702,      •    ;    .    4    «     •    •    L.  44,100,795) 

Of  which  there  were  meanwhile  re- 
paid, ....;....    3490349018; 

Of  this  debt  there  remdned  due,  ■.  * 

atLady-day^  1702,:):   •    •    •    L.  10,066,777* 

So  uiiprbducitive  had  each  branch  of  taxes  prov- 
ed, during  every  year  of  the  war,  that  the  revenue^ 
which  had  existed  before  it  began,  fell  above  one- 
half,  in  five  years  ;  §  and  the  deficiencies  appeared 

*  Mr  Asde^s  Traodctipt  f  Id.  :(  Id. 

§  Davoiaiit's  Essay  on  Ways  and  Meansr 

F 
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to  have  swelled,'  before  the  seasioni  of  1696,  to 
what  was  then  deemed  the  enormous  sum  of 
6,000,460!.;  which  greatly  enfeebled  every  ex- 
ertion of  the  government,  by  the  advance,  in  the 
price  of  all  things.    The  annual  cdlection  of 
taxes,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half, 
more  than  had  been  levied  on  the  country,  in  pre- 
ceding times,  while  their  foreign  trade  was  cut  <tf, 
was  alone  sufficient  to  embarrass  a  people,  who 
possessed  greater  powers  of  industry,  and  circu- 
htion.    It  is  an  instructive  fact,  which  is  trans- 
mitted by  Davenant,  that  imposts .  did  not  then 
enhance  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer, when  in  its  highest  state  of  improvement, 
but  fell  on  the  grower,  who  sold  the  article,  in 
its  rudest  condition :  the  excise  did  not  raise  the 
^rice  of  malt,  but  lowered  the  price  of  barley : 
And  this  fact  evinces,  how  much  consumption 
Was  embarrassed,  and  circulation  obstructed,  dur- 
ing the  distresses  of  the  Revolution-war. 

The  annual  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
land,  and  labour  of  England,  which  was  then  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  amounted  only  to 
4,086,697!.  Had  the  coins  of  England  been  as 
numerous,  as  Davenant  supposed  them,  fhey  could 
not  long  have  carried  oil  a  war,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  empire.  And  the  cargoes,  which  were 
thus  sent  abroad,  coutd  nbt,  from  th^ir  inconsf- 
derableness,  hive  filled  a  mighty  void,  for  any 
length  of  yearsV 
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The  tonnage  of  Englbh  shipping;  that  were 
annually  employed,  for  the  exportation  of  the  be^ 
fore*mentioned  cargoes,  amounted  only  to  190,533 
tons  English ;  which,  if  we  allow  them  to  have 
been  navigated^  at  the  rate  of  twelte  mariners  to 
every  two  hundred  (pns,  required  only  11,432 
saibrs ;  yet,  this  was  the  principal  nursery,  whence 
the  navy  of  England  could  then  be  manned,  during 
the  wars  of  Bang  William. 

The  following  statement  will  give  us  ideas,  suffi- 
ciently accurate,  of  the  progressive  folrce  of  the 
royal  fleet : 

Tons.  Sflflon. 

Which,  in  1660  carried  62,594  -  -       — 

in  1675    -     -  69,681  •  -  36,951 

in  168S    -     -  101,632  -  -       — 

ill  1695    •     -  112,406  -  -  45>coo 

Such,  then,  was  the  naval  force  that,  during 
the  hostilities  of  William,  tould  bfe  sent  into  the 
line  against  the  potent  navy  of  France,  which,  in 
one  biisy  reign,  had  been  created,  and  raised  to 
greatness.  It  was  fouhd  almost  impossible  to  man 
the  fleet,  though  the  admiralty  were  empowered 
by  Parliament,  to  lay  strict  embargoes  on  the  mer- 
chants' ships.  *    And  this  alone^  ought  to  give  us 

*  Sir  Si  Dalrympte)  ha^  publidhed  ft  paper.  [Appendix, 
^'  242.]  in  ord^  to  justify  Kitig  Wiliiafti,  {rom  the  charge-^ 
**  of  not  exerting  the  natural  strength  of  England,  in  a  sea- 
wir  against  France,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  \ "  which 

F  2  proved. 
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a  lesson,  of  what  importance  it  is  to  the  state,  to 
augment  the  native  race  of  carpenters,  and  sailors, 
by  every  possible  means. 

The  great  debility  of  England,  during  the  war  fA 
the  Revolution,  arose  from  the  practice  of  hoards 
ing,  in  times  of  distrust,  w|)ich  prevented  drcola- 
tion  ;  from  the  disorders  of  the  coin,  that  greatly 
augmented  the  former  evil,  while  the  government 
issued  tallies  of  wood,  for  the  supplying  of  specie ; 
from  the  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes, 
while  they  could  find  no  circulating  value,  either 


proves,  that  hb  miniBten  thought  it  impossible  to  increase 
the  fteet ;— ^  as  not  having  ships  enougfo,  nor  men,  unless 
we  stop  even  the  craft-trade,  *'  There  are  a  variety  of  do^ 
cumente,  in  the  Flantatioo-officey  which  demonstrate  die 
same  position*  And  see  the  subjoined  comparative  view  of 
the  fleets  of  France,  and  of  England,  in  1693. 

Tlw  foUowing  "  Comptrimi  of  the  French,  tnd  Engliih  fleets,  in  Z695, 
farmed  from  Ksu  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Secretary 
Trenchsid,  "*  will  shots  ^^^  nearly  equit  they  were  in  foroe,  eten 
subsequent  to  the  victory  of  La  Hogne,  in  the  preceding  year*  [BShL 
Hirley,  Brit.  Mnseum,  Nor  i,89& 

French  Fleet.  Eogliih  Fleet.  Siffeieocr. 
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jbr  their  labour^  or  property :  add  to  these,  the 
turbulence  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  treachery 
of  the  great.  And^  above  all,  if  we  may.  believe 
the  ministers  of  King"  William,  *  Nobody  knew  om 
dti^wkata  Home  of  Commons  would  do  the  nea;L 
.  Ftora  this  review  of  the  debility  of  England,  we 
nay,  with  the  more  propriety,  inquire  into  the 
losses  of  our  trade,  during  that  distressful  wart 
▲  more  confirmed  commerce  could  not  have  stood 
so  rude  a  sho^k  as  our  manufactures  and  commerce 
received,  from  the  imbecility  of  friends,  no  les9 
than  from  the  vigour  of  foes,  amidst  a  disastrous 
course  of  hostilities,  of  eight  years  continuance. 
And  the  clamours,  which  were,  in  the  end,  justly 
nosed  against  the  managers  of  the  marine,  were 
assuredly  founded  in  prodigious  losses.  An  exa* 
minaticMi  of  the  following  proofs^  will  evince  this 
melancholy  truth : 

Vtloe  of 
Ships  cleared  outwards.  tbdr  Cargoes, 

Tetff.         Tons£nf.      Do.  foreign.  Toul.  L. 

1688    .    190,533    -    95,267    ^    385,800  ^  4,086,087 
1696    .      91,767    r    88,02*    -    174,791    -  2,729,520 


Anntudloss    98,766    -    12,243    -    111|0Q9   •   1,356,567 

Tlie  nett  revenue  of  the  posts,  in    -    16iB8    L,  76,318 
Ditto     .     .     .    ^    .    .    .    .    .    1697    -  58,672f 

Dr  Davenant  took  a  different  way  to  the  same 
point,  because  he  had  not  access  to  a  better*    l^^lVf 

^  Dal.  Mem.  Appendix,  p.  240. 
t  Mr  Astle's  Transcript* 
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ing  stated  the  yearly  amount  of  the  customs,  from 
i688  to  1695,  inclusive,  he  inferred  from  the  an- 
nual  defalcations :  **  So,  that  it  appears  sufficient- 
^^  ly,  t^at  in  general,  since  this  Var,  our  trade  is 
Tery  inuch  diminished,  as,  hy  a  medium  of 
seven  years,  Xlie  customs  are  lessened  about 
"  138,7071.  78.  a  year.**  Dr  Davenaht  justly 
complained  of  the  brejiches  of  the  AQ:  of  Naviga[« 
^tion,  *^  duritig  the  slack  administration  of  this 
^<  vi^zr  i  ^^  so,  that  strangers  Seem  to  have  beaten  us 
out  ofour  own  ports.  ^For,  it  wks  observed,'  that 
there  were,  in  Ch*  Port  of  London, 

Ten*  po. 

English  foreign.  ToUL 

Paring  the  year  1695  •  -  65,788  •  83,258  -  149,020 


■Mm 


It  would  be  injurious  to  conceal,  that  fhe  same 
al)Ie  authbr,  who  seems,  however,  tb  have  some- 

*  If,  with  the  ysar  mentioned,  by  Davenant,  we  contrast 
the  following  years,  we  shall  see  an  astonishing  increase  dP 
the  navigation,  and  commerce  of  London.  Thus,  there  were 
entered,*  in  tUs  great  Pprt, 

Tons  English.        0o.  foreign.  Total. 

In  1710  -  -  70,915  -  -"40,280  -  r  111,195 
19  -  -  187,122  -  -  11*468  -  -  198,590 
S8  -  '.  125,086  -  -    69,050  -  -'  194,136 

82  -  -  210,656  -  -  125,248  -  -  335,904 

83  -  i  277^797  -  -  169,170  '^  -  446,967 

84  -  -  372,775  -  -    92,043  -  -  464,818 


The  number  of  shipsi  which  were  registered,  in  the  port 
of  London^  in  the  yeHr  ending'  the  30th  Sept.  1793,  was 
1 ,886,  carrying  378,787  tons. 
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times  comfkmtd^  witbont  a  cause,  acjcnowledged, 
^'  That  porhaps  no  care,  nor  .wisdom  in  the  world, 
^<  could  have  fully  proteded  our  trade,  during  this 
«  last  war  with  France.  '* 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  numbers  of  our 
dup$  cleared  outwards,  and  of  the  cargoes  export- 
ed in  them,  will  convince  every  candid  mind,  that 
inevery  war,  there  is  a  point  of  depression,  in  trade, 
as  there  is  in  all  things,  beyond  which,  it  does  not 
decfine;  and  from  which,  it  gradually  rises  beyond 
die  eictent  of  its. former  greatness,  unless  it.  meet 
inth  additional  chepks.    And  the  year  1694  * 


*  The  foOoiriiig  detail,  from  the  Hantatioa-office,  will 
lire  the  reader  a  still  clearer  view  of  the  navigation  of  Eng^ 
land,  daring  the  embarrassments  of  the  Revolution  war. 


Sb^dnrad  OntwirdSi 

Tons.        Do. 
Bngttflk   Foreign.     TotiL 


Ships  entered  Inwuds. 
Tons.  Do. 

Englifli.    Foreign.,    Total. 


1601  J^^'^'doii,  44»9i«  -  59»750  -  xo4,66a  $6,sf%  -    80.875  -  1x7,387 
^^  lOntportSy  73,176  -  28,752  -  101,928 


Total,  118,088  -  88,502  -  2o6^9oj|69,X28  -  108,75 x  -  177,8 79 

BaUooe  of  mde,  28,7x1 


ttei  J^'««»*»»  39»^8  -  41,500  -    8x.i48||59,47«  -    76,5«>>  X35,97» 
^'  40otpoits,33,4o8  -  28,224  -   61,632 


Tflt^  73/>56  -  69,724  -  X4»,78o 


32,6x6  -    27,^76  -   6o,49»  . 


206,590 


35,158-   28,910-    64,068 


94,630  -  105,410  -  200,040 


Balance  of  Tnde»    57i^^ 


200,040 


Of  .the  foregoing  detail,  it  ough^  to  be  observedi  that  it 

does 
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marked,  probably,  the  lovrest  scate,  lo  Vtiich  the 
eight  year^  ho^iiitiea,  of  that  cUsastroiu  period, 
bore  down  the  national  traffic*  But,  the  com- 
merce of  England,  which  is  sustained,  by  iomefise 
capitals,  and  inspired  by  a  happy  sk91,  and  dili- 
gence, may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  spring  of 
mighty  powers,  that  always  exerts  its  force,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  its  compression ;  and  diat 
never  fails  to  rebound,  with  augmented  energy, 
whm  the  pressure  is  removed,  by  die  retutn  of 
peace.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  equally  true,  tbat 
however  the  cessation  of  war  may  give  fresh  ardour 
to  our  industrious  classes  at  home,  and  enable  our 
merchants,  to  export  cargoes  of  unexampled  extent ; 
yet,  there  are  never  wanting  writers,  who,  during 
this  prosperous  moment,  complain  of  the  decline 
of  our  manufactories,  and  the  ruin  of  our  trade* 
It  is  proposed,  to  illustrate  both  those  facts,  in  the 
following  sheets ;  because,  from  the  iltastratlon,  we 
may  derive  both  intelligence,  and  amusement. 

does  not  appear  in  the  Plantation-office  altogether  in  this 
•  form ;  the  number  of  ships^  English,  andforeign,  entered  ei- 
ther in  London,  and  the  outportSy  is  only  specified,  and  the 
average  tonnage  of  eacli,  thus  particularly  given :  The  En- 
glish ships,  in  the  port  of  Lonckm,  were  estimated  at  112 
tons  each ;  the  foreign,  at  \iS  tons  each ;  th^  English  ships, 
at  the  outports, '  at  72  each ;  the  foreign,  at  78  tons  each  : 
Whence,  the  editor  was  enabled,  by  an  easy  calculation,  to 
lay  before  the  public,  a  more  precise  account  of  the  com- 
merce of  England^  daiyig  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  than 
bas  yet  been  done. 
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Let  usy  dien^  attend  to  the  following  prooft : 

Slips  dewed  outwards.  e^irS?** 

Tons  Eng.     Da  foreigiu        TotaL  jC* 

'^JJ?^*^ J  144,264  .  100,524  -  244,788  -  3,525,90T 

1699 -J 

1700  >  293,708  -  43,625  -  837,328  -  6,709,881 

1701 3- 


wmmiimmt  m^mm^mmmaimm  mmmm^mmmmmmm  «*■•■ 


In  addittOQ  to  this  satisfactory  detail,  let  us  con* 
sider  the  revenue  of  the  post-office,  which,  show* 
mg  the  extent  of  correspondence,  at  different 
periods,  furnishes  no  bad  proof  of  the  progress  of 
commerce*  The  nett  income  qf  the  posts,  accord-, 
iog  to  an  average  of  the  eight  years  of  King  Wil* 
liam's  wars,  was  -  *  •  L.  6j^22% 
Do.  of  the  four  years  of  subsequent 

peace  -         -         .        -.  82^3 19* 


Yet,  amidst  all  this  prosperity,  Polexfen,  one  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  published  a  discourse^  f  in 
1697,  ^°  order  to  show,  **That,  so  great  had  been 
the  losses  of  a  seven  years*  war,  if  a  great  stock  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  a  great  trade,  we 
may  reasonable  conclude,  the  stock  of  this  nation 
is  so  diminished,  it  will  fall  short ;  and  that,  with- 
out prudence,  and  industry,  we  shall  rather  con- 
sume what  is  left,  than  recover  what  we  have  lost/* 
Davenant,   the  antagonist  of  Polexfen,  stunned 

•  Mr  Astle's  Transcript 

\  Discourse  on  Trade^  Coin^  and  Paper  Credit. 
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every  cofiee^honse  at  the  same  time^  with  his  de- 
clamations,  on  the  decay  of  commerce.  ^^  It  will 
**  be  a  great  matter,  for  the  pr.esent,  *'  says  he,* 
^*  if  wc  can  recover  the  gromid  our  trade  has  lost 
^^  during  the  last  war.  *'  But,  we  have  seen,  that 
we  had  already  gained  superior  ground^  at  the 
precise  moment,  wherein  he,  thus,  lamented  our 
recent  losses,  both  of  shipping  and  trade.  So  dif* 
ferent  are  the  deductions  of  theory,  from  the  in- 
formations of  experience,  that  temporary  interrup- 
tions are  constantly  mistaken,  for  sure  symptoms 
of  habitual  decline.  And  our  commercial  writars, 
owing  to  this  cause,  are  full  of  well-meaning 
falsehood,  while  they,  sometimes,  propagate  pur*» 
posed  deception : 


Physic  is  their  bane : 


The  learned  Leeches  in  despair  depart. 

And  shake  their  heads,  desponding  of  their  art. 

The  Revolution  may  justly  be  regarded,  as  ai) 
f  vent  in  otir  annals,  the  piost  memorable,  and  in- 
teresting ;  because  its  effects  have  been  the  hap- 
piest, ii)  respect  to  the  security,  the  comfort,  and 
prosperity,  of  the  people.  Yet  it  has,  for  some 
years,  been  insisted,  with  a  plausibility,  which  pre* 
eludes  (he  charge  of  intended  paradox,  that  every 
cause  cf  depopulation — a  devouring  capital^  the 
waste  cfwarSj  the  drain  of  standing  amdeSj  emigra* 
tions  tathe  colonies^  the  engrossing  qffarms^  Uw  en* 

f  Discourse  oi)  Trade,  1698. 
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^^  tfcammcm^  the  Ugh  price  ofpmnsionSj  and 
unbounded  bdjnay'-^l  have  concurred,  since  that 
fortunate  era,  to  dispeople  the  nation ;  the  nam* 
bers  (tf  which,  it  is  pretended,  have  decreased .  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  sdll  continue  to  decrease. 
In  opposition  to  such  controverrists,  it  is  not 
jsuffident  to  argjue.  That,  having  traced  a  gradual 
advance  in  population,  durii^  six*  centuries  of  po- 
lidcal  distraction,  and  domestic  misery,  and  proved 
an  addition  of  more  than  four  millions  to  the  ori- 
ginal stock,  in  1066,  notwithstanding  wasteful 
vars,  desolating  famines,  and  habitual  debility : 
«e  ought  thence  <  to  infer,  that  the  position  of  a 
decreasing  papubmsnesSj  during  a  period  the  most 
free,  and  prosperous,  and  happy,  can  alone  be 
auuntained,  by  the  decisive  proof  of  enumerations, 
or,  at  least,  by  a  mode  of  induction,  which  is  equal 
to  them,  in  the  weight  of  its  inference.    It  is  pro- 
posed, then,  to  continue  a  brief  review  of  the  prin^ 
opal  occurrences,  in  o]ur  history,  since, the  year 
1688,  that  could  have  either  carried  on  the  former 
progress  of  our  population,  -or  have  piomoted  a 
gradual  decline. 

' '  The  Revolution  did  not,  indeed  produce  so  much 
any  alteration  in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  as  it 
changed  the  maxims  of  adininistrat  ion ;  which  have* 
every  whd«,  so  great  an  influence  on  the  condition 
of  the  governed.  Yet,  from  thence,  a  new  era  is 
laid  *  to  have  commenced,  in  which  the  bounds 

*  Blackst  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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of  prerogative,  and  liberty,  have  been  better  de« 
fined,  the  principles  of  goyernment  more  tho« 
roQghly  examined,  and  understood,  and  the  rights 
of  the  subject  more  expUdtly  guarded  by  Iqral 
provisions,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  English 
history.  One  article,  alone,  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  was  worth,  on  account  of  the  consoktion, 
which  it  administered  to  the  lower  orders,  the 
whole  expense  of  the  ensuing  war :  ^  That  ex- 
cessive bail  shall  not  be  required,  or  excessive  fines 
be  imposed,  or  cruel,  and  unusual  punidiments  be 
inflicted.  *'  Philosophers  have  justly  remarked,  that 
severity  of  chastisement  has  as  natural  a  tendency 
to  debase  mankind,  as  mildness  to  elevate  them. 
It  was  not  so  much  from  the  declaration,  Aat 
&e  kfoykig  money  y^mthoutc(m$etUqfParU^  is 
wtkavftdj  that  private  property  was  secured,  as 
from  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  which 
has  regularly  flowed  from  the  independence  of 
the  Judges.  Anderson  *  did  not  forget  to  give  ^^  a 
brief  view  of  the  establishment  of  that  free  consti« 
tution,  as  it  did  certainly  contribute,  greatly,  in 
its  consequences,  to  the  advancement  of  our  in- 
dustry, manufactures,  commerce,  and  shipping,  as 
well  as  of  our  riches,  and  people,  notwithstanding 
several  expensive,  and  bloody,  wars. '' 

The  hearth*money  was  soon  after  taken  away  $ 
^  being  a  great  oppression  (say  the  Parliament) 
of  the  poorer  sort,  and  a  badge  of  sbvery  upon  the 
whole.  **    During  the  same,  session,  the  first  bounty 

5  Chron.  Ace.  of  Com.  voL  ii.  p.  ISS^-SS. 
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«a$  given  on  the  exportation  of  com :  ^^  How 

much, ''  says  that  laborious  writer,  ^^  this  bounty 

has  Gootributcd  to  the  hnprovement  of  husbiindry, 

is  too  obvious  to  be  disputed :  **  and,  accordingly^ 

the  year  1 699,  has  been  noticed,  how  truly  need 

not  be  said,  as  the  epoch  of  the  last  great  dearth  of 

corn,  in  Engbnd.    A  flourishing  agriculture  must 

have,  necessarily,  promoted  populousness,  in  two 

respects ;  by  offiering  encouragement  to  labour ; 

by  furnishing  a  supply  of  provisions,  at  once  con* 

stant,  and  cheap,  which  were  both  extremely  irre« 

golar,  in  former  times.    The  act  of  toleration^ 

iriiich  was,  at  the  same  time,  passed,  by  <^  giring 

^e  to  scrupulous  consciences, ''  tended  to  pro** 

mole  our  industry,  and  traffic ;  and  consequently 

die  progress  of  population :  ft>r,  we  may  learn  of 

Sir  Jostah  Child,  how  many  people  had  been  driven 

oat  of  England,  from  the  rise  of  the  Puritans,  in 

fte  reign  of  Elisabeth,  to  the  blessed  era  of  to« 

kration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  already  shown 
how  much  the  eight-years  war,  which  grew  out  of 
the  Revolution,  distressed  tbe^reign  trade  of  £ng« 
hmd.  As  King  William  employed,  chiefly,  the 
tiwps  of  other  nations ;  as  the  profligate,  and  the 
idle,  prindpally  recruited  the  army ;  as  humanity 
BOW  softened  the  rigours  of  war ;  it  may  be  juftly 
doabted,if  we  lost  a  greater  number,  by  the  miseries 
of  the  camp^  than  were  acquired  by  the  arrival  of 
tefugees,  who,  during  that  period,  sought  security 
lad  employment  in  England.  And,  of  this  opiniony 
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was  Dr  Davenant^  *  who  vat  no  unconcerned  spec- 
tator of  those  eventful  times.  Tet;  it  is  a  knovn 
fact,  that  the  taxes,  which  were  successively  im^ 
posed,  did  not  product,  in  proportion  to  their  ang« 
mentations.  And  if  we  attribute  this  unfavourable 
circumstance  to  the  inability,  and  pressures,  of  the 
people,  more  than  to  the  novelty,  of  contributions^ 
to  the  enmity  of  many  against  the  new  government^ 
and  to  the  disorders  of  the  coin,  we  ought,  im* 
doubtedly,  to  infer,  that  the  impositbn  of  addition^ 
al  burdens,  necessarily,  stopped  the  progress  of  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  average  price  of  wheat, 
from  1692  to  1699,  was  nesirly  fiight  shUBngs  the 
bushdj  according  to  Fleetwood.  There  have  bee^i 
terrible  years  dearths  of  com,  said  Swift,  and  every 
place  is  strewed  with  beggars ;  but  dearths  are 
common,  in  better  climates,  and  our  evils  here 
lye  much  deeper. 

Nevertheless,  internal  traffic  flourished  in  the 
mean  time.  In  1689,  ^^  manufactures  of  cop« 
per,  and  brass,  were  revived,  rather  than  intro* 
duced.  The  sword-blade  company,  which  settled 
in  Yorkshire, "  brought  f  over  foreign  workmen. " 
The  French  refugees  improved  the  fabricks  of 
paper,  and  of  fiik,  especially  the  lutestrings,  and 
alan^odes  \  which  were  so  much  encouraged  by 
Parliament,  that  the  weavers,  being  greatly  in- 
creased  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  insolence,  before 
the  year  1 697,  raised  a  tumult  in  London,  against 

•  Vol,  in.  p.  869. 

t  And*  Chron.  Ace-  of  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  I92L 
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the  wearers  of  East-India  •manufactures.  ^  Itie 
escaUishmem:  of  the  Bank  of  Enghnd,  in  1694, 
by  fadlitatiiig  public,  and  private,  circulation,  pro- 
duced all  the  salutary  efl^ts,  that  were  originaUj 
foret<dd;  because  it  has  been,  constantly,  managed 
widi  a  prudence,  integrity,  and  caution,  vliich 
have  never  been  exceeded.  By  giving  encovnge- 
ment  to  fisheries,  in  1695,  a  hardy  race  most  have 
been  greatly  multiplied;  and  by  encouraging,  in 
1696,  the  making  of  linens,  subsistence  was  given 
to  die  young,  and  the  old. 

The  conclusion  of  every  fengthened  war,  de* 
prives  many  men  of  support,  who  are,  therefore, 
diliged  to  re-enter  once  more  into  the  competktons 
of  die  world.  Yet,  Doctor  Davenant  f  assured  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  in  1 699,  ^'  that  we  really 
want  people,  and  hands,  to  carry  on  the  woollen 
and  linen  manufactories  together. ' '  Admitting  the 
truth  of  an  assertion,  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  the  observation  is,  altogether,  con* 
sistent  with  fiicts,  and  with  principles*  In  less  than 
two  years,  from  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  dis* 
banded  idlers  had  been  all  engaged  in  the  manu- 
factories, wfaicli  we  have  seen  established ;  and  in 
the  foreign  traffic,  that  has  been  shown  to  hare 
flourished  so  greatly  from  this  epoch,  to  the  de« 
mise  of  King  William.  Now,  what  does  the  posi- 
tion of  Davenant  prove,  more,  than  that  uncommon 

^  And.  Chron.  Ace.  of  Con.  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 
t  Essay  on  East- India  Trade,  p.  46; 
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demand  never  bak  to  produce  feitiarksMe  scarcity, 
till  a  8iifficieii€  8Up|dy  bts  beto  feiwd  ?  And  Sir 
jQ$iah  Child  was,  therefore,  ibdacedy  a  hundred 
years  ago,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim }  Such  as 
mar  emplogfttcnt  kfirpedfie^  sommmiDittcurpeo^ 
pkbe.  Were  we  now  to  compare  due  circnmstance, 
AeniicMied  by  Sir  Jcdim  Dahymple,  of  the  rsusing 
of  three^and*twenty  raiments  in  sixs  weeks,  dur- 
ing the  year  1689,  with  the  fistct,  stated  by  Doo 
tor  Davenant,  ^^  of  the  scarcity  of  halids,"  in  1699, 
we  ought  to  infer,  that  an  alteration  of  manners, 
owing  to  whatever  cause,  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
taken  pltee ;  and  that  the  lower  orders  of  men  had 
learned,  from  experience,  to  prefer  the  gainful  em^ 
ploymenrs  of  peace  to  the  less  profitable,  and  more 
dangerous,  adventures  of  war. 

Yet,  admitting  that  the  moral  causes  befere-men* 
tioned  had  naturally  produced  an  augmentation  of 
numbers,  during  the  reign  of  WilUsun,  we  ought 
here  to  remark,  that  the  peqde  who  chiefly  shared 
in  the  felicities,  or  were  incommoded  by  the  fac- 
tions of  those  times,  must  have  drawn  their  first 
breath,  prior  to  the  Revolution :  the  middle-aged^ 
and  the  old,  who  enacted  the  laws,  and  as  ministers, 
or  magistrates,  carried  them  into  execution,  must 
have  been  born,  during  the  distractions  of  the 
civil  wars,  or  amid  the  contests  of  the  administra- 
tion  of  Charles  L :  and  the  gallant  youth,  who 
fought  by  the  side  of  King  William,  must  have 
first  seen  the  light,  soon  after  the  Restoration. 

But,  it  ought  here  to  be  istated,  as  a  cifcum« 
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Stance^  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  checked 
theprogfe'ss  of  population,  that  there  had  been 
actually  raised,  though  with  some  difficulty,  on 
nearly  seven  millions  of  people,  in  thirteen  years  * 
58,698,6881.  19s.  8d, ;  or,  about  i2s.  loid.,  each 
person,  a  year : 

If  we  averjtge  this  sum,  by  the  number  of  years, 
we  shall  gain  a  pretty  exact  idea  of  King  William's 
annual  income^  .  .  •  ^.  .  L«  4,415,360; 
And  if,  from  this,  we  deduct  King 

James's  revenue,     ....       2,061,856; 


The  balance  of  augmentation  will  be  L.2,353,504. 

The  principal  of  the  public  debt, 

on  the  31ft  of  December,  1697, 

was L- 21,515,743; 

whereon  was  paid  an  annual  interest 

of     -------      -      L.  1,246,376. 

And,  these  facts  show  how  much  more  the  people 
were  burthened  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former, 
reign. 

It  has,  nevertheless,  been  proved,,  that  manufac- 
tures flourifhed  in  the  mean  time  ;  that  there  was 
a  great  demand  fpr  labour ;  that  the  foreign  traffic, 
and  navigation  of  England,  doubled,  from  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  to  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Anne. 
For,  the  re-coinage  of  the  silver,  meantime,  pro- 
duced an  exhilarating  eSect  on  industry,  in  the 
^ame  proportion  as  the  debasement  of  the  current 

♦  Mr  Astle's  Transcript. 
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coin  is  always  disadvantageous,  to  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  dishonourable  to  the  State.  The  reviv- 
al of  public  credit,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
and  the  rising  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  par,  which  had  been  depretiated,  by  the 
bad  state  of  the  coin,  strengthened  private  con- 
fidence ;  at  the  same  time,  that  those  causes  invi- 
gorared  our  manufactures,  and  our  trade.  *  And, 
the  spirit  of  population  was  still  more  animated,  by 
the  many  acts  of  naturalization,  which  were  readily 
passed,  during  every  session,  in  the  reign  of  Wil* 
liam;  and  which  clearly  Evince,  how  many  in- 
dustrious foreigners  found  shelter,  in  England, 
from  the  persecution  of  countries,  less  tolerant, 
and  free.  Thus,  was  a  vigorous  nation,  accord- 
ing to  Milton, 

"  Surer  to /)ro.y)ffr,  than  ^ro^p^y^ 

"  Could  have  assured  us.  " 


*  The  whole  coinage  of  King  Willuim'a  reign  amounud 
only  to  10,511,963/.  There  was  but  little,  if  any,  legal  me- 
liorations, during  this  busy  period :  And,  the  bounty  on 
corn  is  a  measure  pf  a  very  doubtful  cast. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Tke  War  rfQueen  Anne. — The  strength  of  the  N<u 
tim. — Tlie  Losses  of  Tracle.^^TIie  Revival  of 
Trade^ — Complaints  of  its  Decline. — Tlie  Laws 
of  Queen  Anne^  for  promoting  the  Commercialln* 
krestsqfthe  Nation. — The  Union. — Reflectidns. 

A  NEW  war,  still  more  bloody,  and  glorious, 
than  the  former,  ensued  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne.  All  Europe  either  hated  the  imperious- 
ness,  or  dreaded,  at  length,  the  power,  of  Lewis 
XIV,  But,  it  was  his  "  owning  and  declaring 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  to  be  king  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  '^  which  was  the 
avowed  cause  of  the  hostilities  of  Great-Britain 
against  France ;  though  private  motives  have,  gene- 
rally, more  influence  than  public  pretences.  When 
her  treasurei"  sat  down  to  calculate  the  cost,  he  found 
resources,  in  his  own  prudence.  Her  general  saw 
armies,  and  alliances^  rise  oiit  of  his  own  genius,  for 
war,  and  negotiation.  And  both  estimated  right ; 
since  a  fafourabie  change  had  gradually  taken 
place,  in  the  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  abilities  of  the 
people. 

If  we  inquire  more  minutely,  into  the  national 
strength, we  shall  find,  thatEngland  and  Wales,  now 
contsuaed  about    -    •      i,7oc,oco  fighting  men* 

G  a 
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Brought  over  1,700,000 fighting  men. 
The  Union  with  Scotland, 
added  to  these  about    -     325,000; 

So  that  the  United  king- 
dom contained        -      a^os  5,000 : 

Jf  this  number  be  multiplied  by  4  ;  then,  the  pa- 
pulation will  be  8,100,000  ;  but,  if  by  44.  be  tak- 
en as  the  multiplier,  for  the  proportion  oljighU 
ing  Tiien^  then  will  the  aggregate  population  be 
9,112,500;  which  would  give  an  increase,  for 
England,  and  Wales,  of  650,000,  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  Union  with  Scotland,  exclusive  of 
the  additional  numbers,  which  Were  added  by  that 
memorable  event. 

But,  troops,  without  money,  to  carry  them  to  war, 
with  all  that  soldiers  require,  are  of  little  avail. 
And  happy  is  it,  for  this  nation,  at  least,  that  there 
IS  a  successive  rise,  in  the  accumulations  of  our 
wealth,  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  there  is  a  continual  progress,  in  our  popu- 
lation ;  owing  to  the  various  means,  which  indivi- 
duals constantly  use,  to  meliorate  their  own  con- 
dition. There  can  be  little  doubt,  'then,  though 
Gregory  King  supposed  the  contrary,  that  the  pro* 
ductive  capital,  and  annual  gains  of  the  people^ 
were  greater,  at  the  accession  of  Anne,  than  they 
had  been,  during  the  preceding  reign,  or  in  any 
lormer  period.  * 

*  After  80  expensive  a  ^af  just  ended,  says  Anderson,  it 
gaV^  foreigners  a  high  ide^  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
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Godolphin,  and  Marlborough,  had  not  to  con- 
t^d,  with  the  embarrassments,  of  their  immediate 
predecessors.    The  diaorders  of  the  coin,  ;»^hich 
had  so  enfeebled  the  late  adniinisitration,  had  been 
perfectly  cured,  by  the  great  re- coinage  of  the  last 
reign.     The  high  interest,  which  had  been  given, 
and  the  still  higher  profit,  that  was  made,  by  pur^ 
chasing  government^securities,  had  draw.n,  mean- 
while, much  of  the  hoarded  cash,  within  the  circle 
of  commerce.     No  less  than  3,400,0001.  of  ham- 
mered money,  which  had  beea  equally  locked  up, 
were  brought  into  action,  according  to  Davenant, 
by  the  act  for  suppressing  it,  in  1697.   The  Bank 
of  England  now  lent  its  aid,  by  facilitating  loans, 
and  circulating  Exchequer  bills  :  And  the  public 
debts,  and  additional  taxes,  filled  circulation^  at 
present,  and  gave  it  activity  \  as  they  had  equally 
produced  similar  effects,  when  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment opened  the  coffers  of  England.     Owing  to 
all  those  causes,  the  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
borrowed  money,  at  fiye/?^r  (?^n^.,  in  1702,  and 
never  gave  more  than  six,  during  the  war  ;  which 
alone  shows,  how  the  condition  of  this  country  had 
happily  changed,  from  the  time,  that  seven  and 

England,  to  see  /tix>  mittions  sterling  subscribed  for  in  three 
^ysi  (by  the  new  East  In^ia  Company  in  1698))  and  there 
were  persons  ready  to  subscribe  as  much  more :  For,  al- 
though, since  that  time,  higher  proofs  have  appeared,  of  the 
great  riches  of  this  nation,  because  our  wealth  is  very  visibly 
iacreased;  yet,  till  then,  continues  he,  there  had  never 
been  so  illustrious  an  instance  of  England's  opulence. 
[Chron,  Com.  vol.  ii.  ^.  223.] 
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eight  per  cent,  \vere  paid,  only  a  few  years  before. 
The  principal  of  the  public  debt,  on  the  31st  of 
December  1701,  amounted  to    *  L.  16,394,701 ; 
whereon  was  paid  an  annual  interest 
of        -        -        -        -        .         1,109,123. 


The  ta:ices  yielded  nett  into  the  exchequer,  during' 
the  year  1 70 1     -         -        -        L.  3,769,375. 


Of  this  inconsiderable  revenue  the 
current  services  for  the  navy  ab- 
sorbed -  L.  .1,046,397 
the  land  service      -      425,998 
the  ordnance  -        49,940 
the  civil  list           -      704,339 


2,226,674 
There  were  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  prin* 
cipal,  and  interest,  of 
debts        •        -  1,411,912 


The  balance  remaining  unapplied  130,789 


♦  L.  3,769,375. 


The  nett  sums  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer, during  the  year  1703,  from 
the  customs,  excise,  post-ofEce, 
land,  and  miscellaneous  duties      L.  5)561,944  • 

♦  Mr  Astle's  Transcript. 


J 
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Of  this  sum,  there  were  issued,  for 
carrying  on  the  war  £.3,666,430 

For  paying  the  civil  list      589,98 1 

The  interest  of  loans  ,   -    430,307 

The  balance  remaining, 
for  the  payment  of 
loans,  and  other  ser- 
vices        -  -  875,226 

■      ■         •L-5»56 1,944- 

The  taxes,  which  were  annually  levied,  on  the 
people,  during  the  present  reign,  may  be  calcu- 
lated, from  the  nett  sums  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
in  the  years  1707— 8— 9— 10,  amounting,  yearly^. 
to  59172,7581.  This  gives  us  an  idea,  sufficiently 
precise,  ofthe  pecuniary  powers,  which  could  then 
be  exerted,  by  Britain.  But,  the  military  operas- 
tions  ofthe  government,  were  more  extensive,  than 
the  annual  supplies  of  the  parliament :  So  that, 
before  Christmas  171 1 9  unfunded  debts  were 
contracted,  to  the  amount  of  .9>47i»s25l.  This 
sum,  was  then  too  large,  as  it  is  said,  to  be  bor« 
rowed,  at  any  rate.  The  public  creditors  agreed 
to  convert  their  claims  into  a  capital,  at  a  speci- 
fied interest,  with  charges  of  managemenit.  And 
here  is  the  origin,  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  South  Sea  Stock,  which,  whatever  help  they 
now  brought  with  them ;  in  after  times,  were  peri- 
verted  to  very  distressful  projects. 

♦  Mr  Astlc's  Transcript, 
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The  supplies,  granted  during  the  present  reign, 
amounted  to     .     -        L.' 69,8 15,457.  iis.  34.d.- 

The  expenses  of  the  war^  as  they  were  stated,  by 
the  commissioners  of  public  accounts,  amounted 
to  -  -  -  L.  65,853,799,  %%.  74J.  f 
And  the  national  debt  swelled,  before  the  31st 
December  17 14,  to  L.  50,644,306.  13s.  6id. ; 
on  which  \^as  paid,  an  interest  of  f  L.  2,811,903. 
JOS.  54.d.,  of,  about  5L  iis«  6\ii.  per  cent ;  and 
which  were  all  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the 
legislative  encoiiragements,  that  were  given,  in  this 
reign,  to  domestic  industry,  and  foreign  trade. 

The  surplus  produce  of  our  land,  and  labour, 
which  was. yearly  exported,  had,  mean  time,  risen 
to  L.  6,045,432  ;  a  circumstance,  which  equally 
evinces,  that  we  had  not  yet  much  to  spare  ;  and 
consequently  ho  vast  remittance,  which  could  be 
annually  sent  abroad,  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  tonnage  of  English  ships,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  transported  this  cargo,  and  which, 
at  that  epoch,  formed  the  principal  nursery,  for 
the  royal  navy,  had  increased  to  473*693  tons ; 
This  shipping  must  have  been  na- 
vigated, if  we  allow  twelve  men  to 
every  two  hundred  tons,  by      -      16,422  sailors. 

By  an  entimeration  J  of  the  trading  vessels,  of 
England,  in  January  1701,  it  appeared  that, 

*  Camp.  Pol.  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  S^S. 

t  Hist;  of  Debt,  p.  80 ;  which  gives  a  particular  statement. 

+  A  Retail  in  the  Plantation-office. 
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Ix>ndoii  had    *    *     849882  tons. 

The  out-ports  had     176,340 

——261,222;  and 
that  they  were  navigated  by  16,471  men,  and 
120  boys,  or  16,591  sailors. 

The  inconsiderable  difference,  between  the  enu- 
merated tonnage  and  mariners,  and  the  tqnnage 
and  mariners,  cleared  at  the  Custom-house,  only 
narks,  that  several  ships  had  entered,  more  than 
once,  and  that,  a  greater  number  of  men  were 
then  allowed  to  every  vessel,  than  there  are  now ; 
whence  we  may  infer,  that,  the  calculation,  and 
the  enumeration,  prove  the  accuracy  of  each 
other. 

The  royal  navy,  which,  in        Tons.  Men. 

1695,  ^^^  carried      -  1 12,000  and  45,000,  ^ 
had  mouldered,  before 

1704,*  to  -  104,754-^41,000 


*  An  admiralty-list,  of  all  her  Majesty's  ships,  and  vessels, 
in  sea-pay,  at  home,  and  abroad,  on  the  27th  of  February 
f703-4,  with  the  highest  complement  of  men,  and  the  num* 
bcrs  borne,  mustered,  and  wanting.  [From  ^ePaper-office.3 

Number  f>f  Ships.        '     Batct. 

5  —  of  —  2 

40 3 

57 4 

33 5 

16 6,     besides    fire-ships, 

bomhsy  and  smaller  vessels,  all  which 

€oinplement  of  Men.  Banc.  Mustered. 

Contained    46,745    —    39,720    —    30,778 
Wantfng         —        —      7,025    ^    15,967 
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Its  real  force  will,  however,  more  clearly  ap- 
pear, from  the  following  detail :  ♦ 


Ships  of  the  line  employ* 

■ 

ed  in    -    -    1702    - 

74; 

m 

170; 

- 

7» 

1703    - 

79 

— 

1708 

- 

69 

1704    - 

74 

— 

1709 

- 

67 

1705    - 

79 

— 

1710 

- 

6a 

1706    - 

78 

-^ 

1711 

• 

59 

Sucb^  then»  was  the  augmented  strength  of  the 
nation,  under  Queen  Anne.  Let  us  now  inquire 
into  the  losses  of  our  trade,  during  her  gloriouSi 
but  unprodudive,  wan 

The  effort  of  the  belligerent  powers,  was  made 
*chiefiy  by  land  ;  and  the  foreign  trade,  of  England, 
seems  to  have  rather  languished,  than  to  have 
been  overpowerd,  as  it  had  been,  for  a  season, 
during  the  preceding  contest.  Let  us  examitfe 
the  following  proofs : 

Ships  cleatcd  outwards.  Value  of  caigoas. 

T0B8  Bngliah.  Do.  Foreign.         Total.  L. 

273^693  -  43*635  -  3'7>328  .6,045,432. 


5»3o8,966 

2433693  -  45*625  -  289,318  .  559»3»357 
266,047  .  57,890  .  323,937  •  5,962,988 
326,620  -  29,115  .  355,735  -  6,868,840 

^^■^^~^""^""^  ■•^^■^^^■^  mmmi^mmmmmm^mt        mmm^i^mtmmmammmm^m 

*  Philips's  Slate  of  ^he  Nation,  p.  ^5^ 
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The  revenue  of  the  post-office,  ^  on  an 
average  of  the  four  last  years  of 
William,  yielded  net t       «        -        L.  82,319 

Ditto,  of  the  four  first  years  of  the  war    61,568 

Thus>  the  year  1705,  marked  the  lowest  stage 
of  the  depression  of  commerce,  during  Queen 
Anne's  wars  ;  whence  it  gradually  rose  till  17 12, 
the  last  year  of  hostilities,  when  our  navigation, 
and  traffic,  had  gained  a  manifest  superiority,  over 
those  of  any  former  period  of  peace. 

Let  us  behold  the  rebound  of  this  mighty  spring, 
when  the  return  of  tranquillity  had  removed  every 
pressure,  by  contrasting  the  average  of  the  ships, 
cleared  outwards,  and  of  the  value  of  their  cargoes, 
during  the  three  peaceful  years,  preceding  the  war, 
with  both,  during  the  three  years,  immediately,  fol« 
lowing  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     Thus,— • 

Ships  cleared  outwards.  Value  of  cai^goaa* 

Tona  Engllih.    Do.  Foreign.        Total.  L. 

293*703  -  43*625  -  337*328  -  6,425,425 
421,431  -  26,573.448,004-7,274,015 


♦  Mr  Astle's  Transcript. 
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The  nett  annual  revenue  *  of  the  post- 
office,  according  to  an  average  of  the 
years  1707 — 8 — 9 — 10      ^     ^     ^    L.  58,052 

Ditto,  on   an   average  f  of  the    years 

J711  — 12 — 13 — 14 90^223 


At  the  moment  of  this  marvellous  advance,  in 
inanufactures,  traffic,  and  industry,  the  people  were 
taught  to  believe,  that  those  blessings,  scarcely, 
existed  among  them.  *'  Our  trade,  *'  said  Mr 
William  Wood,  to  King  George  I.  |  "  was  then 
expiring  ;  our  foreign  commerce,  in  many  parts, 
entirely  lost,  and,  in  general,  suspended ;  what  litt 
tie  was  left  us  was  become  too  precarious  to  be  call- 
ed ours.  ^'  And,  in  the  encomiastic  style  of  his 
dedication,  he  attributed  our  regeneration,  from 
**  the  lost  condition  our  trade  was  then  in,  to  his 
]^Iajesty's  timely  accession.  *'  The  ministers  of 
this  monarch  did  little  honour  to  themselves,  by  in- 

*  Mr  Astle'fi  Transcript. 

f  And.  Chron.  Com.  vol,  ii.  p.  266.  But,  the  office  had 
been  now  extended  to  every  dominion  of  tlie  crown,  and  the 
rates  of  postage,  augmented  one-third,  from  1710.  The 
post-oliice  revenue,  says  AnUerson,  is  a  kind  of  politico<om' 
mercial  pulse  of  a  nation's  prosperity  or  decline. 

:{:  Wood's  Dedication  of  The  Survey  of  Trade.  This  was 
not  the  same  Wiliiam  Wood,  who  obtained  the  patent  for 
coining  Irish  halfpence,  which  procured  him  so  much  cele- 
bration, by  Swift ;  but  it  was  the  William  Wood,  who  was, 
afterwards,  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
jnLssioners  of  the  Customs. 
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citiDg  all  that  clamour,  or  by  propagating  so  much 
factious  falsehood.  It  was  not  .the  peace  of  Ut- 
recht, which  promoted  the  uirexampled  prosperity 
of  our  commercial  affairs  -,  but,  it  was  peace.  Yet, ' 
said  Archibald  Hutchinson,  in  1720,  It  is  too  well 
known  J  arid  a  sad  truth  it  is^  that  the  balance  oj  trade  ^ 
has  been^  for  some  time^  against  us.  The  cause^ 
why  declamations  prevail  so  greatly,  said  Hooker^ 
is,  for  that  men  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded. 

The  public  revenue,  had  now  been  divided  into 
the  established  income^  as  the  inland  duties,  the  ex- 
cise, and  the  customs  :  and  into  annual  grants^  as 
the  malt,  and  the  land  taxes.  The  inland  duties, ' 
consisting,  at  the  demise  of  the  Queen,  of  fifteen 
distinct  heads,  were  all  managed,  by  distinct  com- 
missioners, and  may  be  estimated,  at  the  yearly 
amount  of  453,0021.,  from  an  average  of  the 
years  1707 — 8 — 9 — 10.  The  excise,  properly  so 
called,  and  collected,  under  the  peculiar  manage- 
ment of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  different  articles,  and  may  be  cal- 
culated, from  the  same  average,  at  1,629,2451., 
including  the  duty  on  malt.  And  we  may  thence 
determine,  how  much  it  may  have  obstructed  la- 
bour, and  checked  the  progress  of  population. 
The  nett  customs,  arising  from  our  imports,  and 
exports,  consisted  then,  of  forty-one  different 
branches,  and  may  be  calculated,  from  a  fifteen 
years  average,  from  1700,  to  1714  inclusive,  to 
have  amounted  to  1,352,7641.  • 

*  Philips's  State  of  the  Nation. 
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Havmg  enumerated  ^^  that  sad  detail  of  tasces/' 
the  historian  of  our  debts  exclaims :  ^  Can  we 
^KTonder  at  the  decay  of  our  commerce^  under  such 
circumstances?  Should  not  we  rather  wonder 
that  we  have  any  left  ?  '*  But^  what  regau-d  is 
there  due  to  a  general  inference,  in  opposition  to 
authentic  facts  ?  It  has  been  already  demonstrat* 
ed  that,  in  no  former  ^uxion  of  time,  did  the 
manufactures,  and  trade  of  England,  flourish  so 
much,  or  amount  to  so  large  an  extent,  as  at  the 
demise  of  Queen  Anne,  notwithstanding  the  great* 
iiess  of  our  imposts,  and  the  immensity  of  our 
debts.  And,  when  we  consider,  too,  that  the 
taxes  had  produced,  abundantly,  we  may,  from 
those  decisive  circumstances,  certainly  conclude, 
that  the  war  had  little  incommoded  the  industri- 
ous classes ;  and  that  the  principle  of  procreation 
exerted  its  powers,  while  an  attentive  diKgence 
preserved  a  numerous  progeny,  by  furnishing  the 
constant  means  of  subsistence,  while  there  was  a 
vast  export  of  corn,  owing  to  its  cheapness  at 
home,  with  the  exception  of  two,  or  three  years 
of  scarcity. 

Whoever  examines  the  laws  of  <^ecn  Anne, 
with  a  view  to  this  subject,  must  be  of  opinion, 
that  they  all  tended  to  promote  the  commercial 
interests,  and  local  improvements,  of  the  nation, 
as  such  interests  were  then  understood.  In  this 
reign,  there  were  acts  of  Parliament  passed. 
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For  eocouraging  sfatpping,  aid  fotdgn  trade  1 7 
For  promotiftg  muittfactures  •  .  .  •  .  ^ 
For  roads,  churches,  bridges,  and  paTxng   •     a6 

For  piers,  harbours,  &c 10 

For  enciosures^  and  agricultural  improvements  8 
For  the  management  of  the  poor  •    .    •    •      5 

For  all  those  use&l  purposes    •    *  71 


But,  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  is  the 
^diy,  and  ought  to  be  the  boast,  of  her  reigsu 
The  incorporation  of  two  indep^dent  legisla- 
tures has  proved  equally  advantageous  to  both 
countries,  whether  we  regard  the  interests  of  the 
State,  or  the  happiness  of  the  governed.  When 
weccxnsider  the  weakness,  which  resulted  from 
the  ancient  inroads  of  the  Scots,  and  the  danger 
of  future  separation,  we  must  allow,  that  this 
conjunction  was  worth,  to  England,  almost  any 
price.  And  the  compression  of  the  hearts,  and 
hands,  of  two  divided  nations,  gave  an  elasticity, 
and  vigour,  to  the  United  kingdoms,  which,  se^ . 
parately,  neither  had  ever  attained.  If,  as  com- 
monides,  so  much  strength,  and  felicity,  were 
derived  from  the  Union,  the  Scotish  people,  as 
individuals  at  least,  were  still  greater  gaiiEters, 

*  The  whole  coinage  of  this  reign  amounted  only  to 
2,691,626/. ;  whence  We  may  infer,  that  the  coins  of  King 
William  had  been  melted,  rather  than  formed  a  circulatioiiy. 
full,  and  overflowing. 
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from  this  asspciatibn  of  interests,  and  affections. 
Freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  by  being 
Admitted  into  a  political  system,  more  liberal  than 
their  own,  the  people*  of  Scotland,  thenceforth, 
Enjoyed  the  same  privileges,  a[s  similar  ranks,  in 
England,  had  long  derived,  from  fortunate  events, 
or  wise  institutions.  And,  invested  with  the  same 
benefits  of  commerce,  the  Scots  mefiorated  their 
agriculture,  improved  their  manufactures,  extend- 
ed their  trade,  and  acquired  an  opulence,  which, 
as  a  people,  separate,  and  overshadowed,  tliey 
had  not,  for  ages,  accdmplisbed.  The  acqumtK 
ens  of  both,  happily,  proved  advantageous  to  each. 
And,  while  the  English  busily  cultivated  the  pe- 
culiar arts  of  peace,  the  Scots  were  brought,  by 
a  wise  policy,  from  their  mountains,  the  natural 
nursery  of  warriors,  to  fight  the  national  battles 
of  both. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  Union,  the  same  salu* 
tary  regulations  promoted  equally  the  prosperity^ 
and  populousness,  of  Great  Britain*  Among 
these,  Anderson  *  has  recorded  the  useful  revival, 
in  17 ID,  of  the  ancient  assize  of  bread,  and  ale, 
[12663}  because  "  it  was  so  necessary  for  our 
labourers,  and  artificers,  as  well  as  for  all  other 
people.  '*  Whatever  number  of  lives  were  lost, 
during  the  wars  of  William,  and  Anne,  it  seems 
certain,  says  that  industrious  compiler, ''  that  the 
artificers  of  England  did  irreparable  damage,  in 

*  Chron.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  25K 
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the  mean  time^  to  the  French,  by  robbing  them 
of  many  of  their  best  manufactures,  wherewith 
they  had  before  supplied  almost  all  Europe.  '* 

The  foregoing  details,  cast  a  just  censure  on  the 
furioqs  party»contests,  during  the  last  years  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  our 
commerce ;  as  if  the  prosperity,  or  the  ruin  of 
manufactories,  and  trade,  were  influenced  by  the 
conunuance  of  statesmen  in  the  possession  of  e- 
molument,  or  in  the  expectation  of  power.  The 
husbandman,  and  thei  sailor,  only  look  for  em* 
ploymenc ;  the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant,  on- 
ly inquire  for  customers,  without  caring,  who 
are  their  rulers  ;  since  they  seldo^i  gain,  from  the 
contests  of  the  great ;  and  certainly  know,  that 
they  enjoy  protection,  from  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  from  the  operation  of  law.  Pope 
strewed,  on  that  reprobated  pacification,  some  of 
the  fairest  flowers,  which  grace  the  elegant  gar« 
den  of  English  Poetry  ;  and  which  proved  as  of- 
fensive to  one  party,  as  they  were  pleasing  to  the 
other : 

Tlie  time  shall  comey  when  fre^,  as  seas,  or  wind| 
Unboiinded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind. 
While  nations  enter,  with  each  swelling  tide. 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  tliey  divide  ; 
Earth's  distant  ends  our' glory  shall  behold. 
And  the  New  world  launch  forth,  to  seek  the  Old  : 
Then,  ships  of  uncouth  form  shall  stem  the  tide, 
A^d  feathered  people  crowd  my  wealthy  si<le ; 
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While  naKed  youths,  and  painted  chiefs,  admjre 
Our  speech,  our  colour,  and  ouf  strange  ittire  c 
Oh !  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  Peace,  fropa  shore  to  shorci 

_  '  •  •      •  •       • 

Till  Conquest  cease,  and  Slavery  be  no  more. 
Exil'd  by  Jhee,  from  earth,  to  deepest  hell. 
In  brazen  bonds,  shall  barbarous  Discord  dWell ; 
Gigantic  pride,  pale  Terror,  gloomy  Care, 
And  mad  Ambition,  shall  attend  her  there : 
Tliere,  purple  Vengeance,  bat|i*d  \x^  gore,  retires, 

Her  weapons  bJuDted,  and  extinct  her  fires : 

<•-         .    •  .  ^ 

There,  hateful  Envy  her  own  snakes  shall  feel. 
And  Persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel : 
There,  "Faction  roar,  Rebellion  bite  her  chain. 
And  gasping  Furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vaii^ 


I     I    1' 
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CHAP.   VL 

Foreign  Disputes  qf  George  /. — TJie  State  of  the 
Natian.'-^bservations. — T7ie  Progress  of  Com- 
fnerce;  imd  Shipping. ''-•^Complaints  qf  a  J)ecUne 
of  Tr ade. -^Industry ^  aq^  7Tf0^y  encouraged. 
—Remarks. 

While  George  I.^  who  ascended  the  throne,  ia 
1714,  was,  in  secret,  little  anxious  about  the  en- 
joyment of  his  crown,  amid  the  clash  of  domestic 
parties,  he  engaged,  successively,  in  contests  with 
almost  every  European  power ;  .becai:($e  e^cb,  in 
its  turn,  had  given  protection  to  the  Pretendex  to 
his  rights. 

But,  the  foreign  disputes  of  this  reign  were  short, 
as  irell  as  unezpensive  :  And  they  did  not,  there- 
fore, call  forth  the  whole  force  of  the  )^ingdom ; 
fhich  may  be  xleduced  in  the  following  manner. 

If  the  current  of  population  .continued  its  pro- 
gress, as  we  have  seen  it  did,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  reign,  the  fighting  men.  must 
necessarily  haxre  amounted,  during  the  time  of 
Ceorge  I.,  to  two  millions  and  fifty  thousand. 
And  the  effective  wealth  of  the  country,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  had  accumulated,  meanwhile,  in 
a  still  greater  proportion  ;  from  preceding  encou- 
ragements, and  the  augmentation  of  c^pitals^ 

H  2 
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Owing  to  the  increase  of  circulation,  which 
enables  the  opulent  to  convert,  so  easily,  land  into 
coin,  or  coin  into  land,  and  to  the  accumulation 
too  of  moveable  property,  the  interest  of  money 
began  to  fall  towards  the  end  of  King  William's 
reign,  \^hen  no  great  balance  of  trade  flowed  into 
the  kingdom.  And  the  natural  interest  continu- 
ing low,  even  amid  the  pressures  of  the  subsequent 
war,  the  Parliament  enacted,  in  17 13,  that  the 
legal  interest  should  not  rise  higher  than  five  per 
cenU  after  September  1714.  Thus,  England,  while 
she  was  yet  embarrassed,  with  the  never-failing 
consequences  of  war,  gained  ^'  that  abatement  of 
<  interest,  by  law,  "  which  iSir  Josiah  Child  rather 
too  fondly  insisted,  during  the  preceding  age, 
would  produce  so  many  benefits  to  his  country : 
The  advance  of  the  price  of  lands  in  ike  purchase ; 
the  improvement  of  the  rent  of  farms  ;  the  emphj/" 
ment  of  the  poor  ;  the  multiplication  of  artificers ; 
the  increase  of  foreign  trade  ;  and  the  augment' 
ation  qftlie  stocks  of  people.  The  natural  interest 
of  money  fell  to  three  per  cent  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  while  the  government  seldom  borrow- 
ed, at  more  than  four  *,  evincing,  by  the  fall,  ^ 
considerable  progress,  in  the  industry  and  trade, 
in  the  wealth  and  circulation,  of  the  country. 

The  practice  of  borrowing,  oil  behalf  of  the 
State,  had  commenced  with  the  pressures  of  King 
William's  reign.  This  policy  was  continued,  and 
extended,  during  the  wars  of  Anne.  But,  in  the 
time  of  her  successor,  the  contract  between  the 
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governmeaty  and  the  lenders,  was  not  so  much 
made,  as  in  preceding  times,  for  the  repayment 
of  the  principal,  as  for  an  aimuity,  instead  of  the 
interest. 

The  nation  had  thus  contracted  a  debt,  before 
the  31st  of  December,  17 14,  of  L.  50,644,307  } 

to  pay  the  interest  of  which  requir- 
ed, from  the  land,  and  labour,  of 
this  kingdom,  yearly,      -     •     L.  2,811,904; 

or  about  5L  11  s.  6td.  per  cent.  ■ 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
debt  was  due  by  the  nation,  in  its.  collective  capa* 
city  ;  but,  that  individual  creditors  had  acquired 
%  viLst  capital  in  it,  of  the  more  importance  to 
them,  axxd  the  public  ;  as,  besides  yielding  an  an- 
nual profit,  it  was  equally  commodious,  as  coin, 
for  all  th(B  uses  of  life ;  since  it  could  be  easily 
pledged,  or  transferred  :  And  land-owners  were, 
thereby,  enabled  to  improve  their  estates,  manu- 
£icturers  to  carry  on  their  business,  traders  to  ex« 
tend  their  commerce,  and  the  whole  people  to  pay 
their  taxes.  If  by  that  debt,  and  by  this  annuity, 
the  State  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  the  indus< 
trious  classes  derived,  probably,  some  advantage 
from  the  active  motion,  which  was  thereby  given 
to  the  circulating  value  of  all  things.  Yet,  if  the 
people  received  no  positive  benefit,  they  were,  at 
least,  eitabled,  by  this  facility,  to  sustain  actual 
burdens,  with  greater  esise. 
WhUe  taxes  were,  without  rigour,  collected 
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from  anhiiaf  income,  and  n6t  from  productive  ca* 
pital,  a  finaiiciar  operation  was  performed,  in  1716, 
^hfcb  gfadtially  relieved  the  eitabarrassments  of 
the  State,  and  gave  fresh  vigour  to  circulation^  that 
energetic  principle  of  commercial  tinies.  Ail  those 
taxes,  whfch  had,  fi^om  time  to  time,  been^ granted^ 
for  the  payment  of  various  annuities,  were,  at  once, 
made  perpetual,  and  directed  to  be  paid  into  threef 
great  funds.  The  interest  of  the  public  debts  was 
reduced  from  six  per  cent,  to  five.  And  whatever 
surpluses  might  remain,  after  paying  this  liqui- 
dated interest,  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  a 
fourth  fund,  which  was,  thei^cefofth,  called  the 
Sinking  fund ;  because  it  was  designed  to  pay  off 
the  principal,  and  interest,  of  such  debts,  as  bad 
been  contracted,  before  Christmas  1716. 

S6  productive  were  the  taxes,  owihg  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  that  those  surpluses  a- 
tnounted,  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  L, 
to  1,093,1901.*  And  those  surpluses  would 
have  made  the  c6untry  still  more  prosperous,  had 
the  sinking  fund  been  constantly  applied,  as  it  was^ 
thus^  originally  designed ;  by  keeping  circulation 
full,  and  overflowing,  and  thereby  preventing  what 
is  commonly  deplored,^  as  a  scarcity  qf  monejfy 
though  it  be  only  aii  impeded  circulation. 

Notwithstanding  that  salutary  operation,  and 
our  manufactures,  and  trade  were,  at  the  same  time^ 
gf  ea^ly  Encouraged,  the  capital  of  the  public  debts 
amounted  to  nearly  as  much,  at  the  demise  of 

*  Exchequer  account,  in  the  Histofy  of  Debts. 
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George  L^  as  it  had  been  at  bis  accession,  though 
the  annaity,  payable  on  theniy  \iras  by  those  means 
somewhat  reduced ;  as  appears  by  the  following 
statement:  The  principal  of  the  national  debt 
was,  on  thd 

jmorDcccnibcr,  1714  L.53,68i,076;  the iotercst  thereon  L.2,8 11,904. 
Do.  on  3itl  Dec.  1727     53,091,235 ;  Ditto    -      2,363,564. 


lediate  dimi-l    ,  ,  ,««  q^,  ^  t   .  o     ^ 

^    ^    ^    ^  f  1*.1, 580,041     -    -    -    A    -     .      L.448,340 


Hie  intennediate  dimi- 

BOtlOfl 


We  shall,  however,  gain  a  fnor^  adequate  notion, 
not  only  of  the  public  revenue,  and  burdens,  but 
of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  from  the  follow- 
ing detail : 

Hie  net  excise,  according  to  a  ine« 

dium  of  four  years,  ending  at  Mi-* 

chaebnas,  1726,  (exclusive  of  the 

malt-tax)    -    -    -     L.1,927,354 
The  net  atnnual  customs     i  ,530,36 1 
Various,  and  promiscu- 
•  ous  internal  taxes     -       666,459 

Total  appropriated      -*— •*— L.4, 1 24, 1 7 
The  land-tax  at  2s.  in 
thepoundwasgivenfor  L.i ,000,000 
Malt*duty  brought  in 

L.68o,o6o,  but  was 

given,  for     -    •    -  750,000 

Raised  by  lottery        -  750,000  * 

The  total  annual  grants 

for  current  services    — —   ■■^-■■*  L.2,500,000 
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The  net  annual  revenue     -    -    -      £.6,6249 175 
The  charges  of  collection    -    -    -  600,000 


The  gross  sum  raised,  yearly,  on 
the  people     .      .     -     -    .      £.7,2^4,175 

t 

The  public  expendure  was  as  follows  : 

Interest  of  a  debt  of  L.50,793,555,* 

including  the  surplus  of  the  civil 

list,  which  is  L.2y6y8per  annum^ 

L.2,240,985 

The  civil  list    -    -    -         800,000 


3»o40,9»5 

The  surplus  of  the  sinking  fund    -  1,083,19a 

The  current  services  of  the  army, 

navy,  &c.      -      -     ...     -  ^,500,000 

The  annual  charges,  with  current >■'  ■■■- 

services -  6,624,175 

Salaries,  and  other  charges,  at  least,  600,000 


The  gross  sdm,  arniually,  applied  £.7,224,175 


i*k 


The  value  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  land,    j 
and  labour,  of  England,  after  domestic  consunip« 
lion  was  fully  supplied,  amounted,  yearly,  at  the 
accession  of  Geotge  L,  to  8,oo8,o68L ;    which 

*  But,  according  to  James  Postlethwayt^s  History  of  tbe 
Public  Revenue,  tlie  national  debt,  on  the  31  st  of  December, 
1726,  was  L.52,771,005;  whereon  was  paid  an  annuity  of 
L.^,5e2,217. 


J 
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fonned  a  much  larger  cargo  than  h^  ever  been 
exported  before.  And,  from  this  circumstancey 
we  might  infer,  that  there  was  now  employed  a 
greater  capital  in  trade  than,  by  means  of  its  pro* 
dndnre  employment,  had,  in  any  prior  age,  pro* 
moted  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  Britain. 

The  English  shipping,  which  exported  that  vast 
cargo,  at  the  accession  of  Geoige  I.,  had  then  in- 
creased to  -  .  .  4449843  tons ; 
which  must  have  been  navigated, 

if  ^1^  allow  twelve  mariners  to 

every  two  hundred  tons,  by    -    26,691  mea» 

The  royal  navy,  which  had  been 

principally  left  by  Queen  Anne, 

carried,  in  17 1 5,  .  -  -  167,596  tons; 
Wood  stated  *  the  amount  of  the 

navy,  in  i/ai,  at       -       -        158,233  tons: 

which,  said  he,  is  more  than  in 
1688,  by  57,201  tons; 
and  more 
than  in  1660,  by  95,639. 


MW 


Notwithstanding  the  boasts  of 
Wood,  and  the  glory  acquired, 
by  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet,  in 
1713,  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
navy  had  lately  sustained  a  di- 
minution of        «         .         •        9»7^3  tons. 

•  Survey  of  Trade;  p.  BB^ 
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Haviiig  ^aid  thus  miich^  with  regard  to  thd 
strength  of  Britain,  let  us  noii^  examine  the  losses 
of  our  trade,  from  the  petty  warsr  of  the  present 
reign ;  which  seend  not,  indeed,  to  have  much  in- 
terrupted the  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom^ 
while  salutary  regulations  excited  the  domestic  in^' 
dustry  of  the  people. 

Owing,  probabfy,  to  a  complication  of  causes, 
the  traffic,  and  navigation,  of  England,  appear  to 
have  ftruggled  with  their  oppressions,  during  this 
reign,  but  never  to  have  risen  much  superior  to 
tht  amoimt  of  both,  in  the  year  of  the  accession 
of  George  L  The  following  details  offer  suffici« 
ent  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  representation : 

Shlpi  deuti  outwards.  Value  of  Ciu^oeir' 

Yetft.     Toof  EngUih.     Do.  f ordgn.  TouL  L: 

t 

tP4.  444,843  -  33,950  •  478.795  •  8,008,068 
15  40^.39*  •  »9»5o8  -  425>9oo -6,922,^63 
id     438,816  -  17,493  ■  45^*3^ '  7»o49»99» 


1718     427,962  -  16,809  -  444,77*  ■  6.36»»39o 
33     39*><543  -  37»o4o  -  41 9*683  -  7,395»9o8 


We  shall  see,  however,  a  progress,  if  we  contrast 
the  averages  of  our  navigation,  and  trade,  at  the 
beginning,  and  at  the  end,  of  George  I/&  reign ; 
and  if  we  also  recollect,  that  the  business  of  1726, 
and  1727,  was  somewhat  interrupted  by  war,  or 
by  preparations  for  war. 
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SliipcaeHtd«iitwMif. 
Yea%  Vakie^f  Caiio^ 

i  ^  I  ^  S  Tan«  Entlish.  Do.  Foitigm         TotaL  L. 

i4>   421,43*  -  2^»573  -  448,004  .  7,174,025 

1726' 

432,832  .  23,651  -  45«»483  -  ^.891,739 


During  this  progress,  there  were,  hot«revcr,  **  a 
general  complaint  ^ni  concern  of  the  nation,  on  thd 
subject  of  a  decUnc  of  trade.  *'  •  Joshua  Gee 
published,  in  1729,  his  treatise,  which,  in  order 
^'  to  show  the  wounds  our  commerce,  and  mana- 
factares,  had  received,  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ministers,  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Prince,  ^'t  When  Erasmus  Philips  wrote  his 
"Stale  of  the  Nation^  in  1725,  J  he  found  •*  some 
men  so  gloomy,  that  they  thought  us  in  a  worse 
condition,  than  we  really  are,  ,and  that  it  would 
be  itnpossible  to  pay  off  the  public  debts ;  «tnce 
^1  this  pomp  is  nothing  but  false  lustre ;  as  we 
owe  more  than  We  are  worth ;  as  our  money  is 
diminished ;  and  as  we  have  little  lef t,  but  paper 
credit. ''  Against  this  contemporaneous  declam- 
adon,  which  fhows  that  man«  in  every  age,  utters 
his  lamentations,  in  a  similar  tone,  Philips  stated, 
what  expetience  has  shown  to  have  been  undoubt* 

•  Wood's  Survey. 

t  Oee's  Dedication. 

X  Preface  to  The  Stale  of  the  Nation  ;  which,  as  well  a^ 
^ooof'^  Suroey^  was  dedicated  to  the  Kin^,  according  toth» 
fnurtice  of  the  times. 
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ediy  true,  the  certain  proofs  of  the  prosperity  and 
opulence  of  a  country  ;  great  numbers  qf  industri- 
ous people;  a  rich  comnionalty ;  money  ^t  law  in^ 
terest ;  and  land  at  a  great  value. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  assuredly  events,  dur<» 
ing  the  reign  of  George  L,  which  cast  a  gloom  o- 
ver  the  nation,  and  obstructed  general  prosperity. 
The  persecutions  of  the  great,  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  family,  which  were  followed  by  the  tu- 
mults of  the  mean,  ought  to  give  a  lesson  of  mo- 
deration ;  since  they  were  attended  with  no  good 
consequences  td  the  State.  The  subsequent  re- 
bellion of  1 7 1 5  brought  with  it  a  twelvemonth  of 
distraction,  without  leaving  the  terrors  of  exam- 
ple%  And  the  war  with  Spain,  in  171 8,  obstruct- 
ed our  Mediterranean  commerce,  as  every  war, 
^th  that  kingdom,  must  continue  to  do,  while 
Gibraltar,  the  great  cause  of  hostilities,  remains, 
and  bids  the  Spaniards  defiance.  But,  it  was  the 
infamous  year,  1720,  which  diverted  all  classes 
to  prefects,  and  bubbles,  that  ought  to  be  blotted 
from  our  annals,  if  they  did  not  form  remarkable 
beacons,  to  direct  our  future  course. 

Of  this  reign,  it  is  the  characteristic,  that, 
though,  in  no  period,  were  there  so  many  laws  e- 
nacted,  for  promoting  domestic,  and  foreign  trade; 
yet,  at  no  time,  did  both  prosper  less,  during 
those  days  of  captious  peace,  rather  than  avowed 
hostilities.  The  treaty  of  commerce,  with  Spain, 
in  1715,  must  have  inspired  our  traders  with  fresh 
vigour.    The  law  which,  in  i7i8,jprohibited  any 
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British  subject  from  carrying  on  traf&c  to  the 
East,  under  foreign  commissions,  turned  their  ar« 
dour  upon  more  invigorating  objects,  by  prevent* 
ing  productive  capital,,  from  being  sent  abroad. 
The  measure  of  allowing  the  exportation  of  Bru 
tisk-made  Unen^  dutyfree^  in  1717,  gave  us  a  ma- 
nu£atcture,  which,  is  said,  even  then,  to  have  em^* 
ployed  many  thousands  of  the  poor.  And  the 
fisheries  were  encouraged  by  bounties,  which  must 
have  multiplied  the  important  race  of  our  ma- 
riners. 

The  salutary  laws,  which  were  made,  for  incite 
mg  domestic  industry^  were,  doubtless,  more  effi-> 
cacious,  in  the  subsequent  reign,  than  they  were 
felt,  in  any.  great  degree,  during  the  present. 
The  manufactories  of  iron,  of  brass,  and  of  cop- 
per, being  considered  as  the  third  in  ext^t,  since 
they  employed,  as  it  was  satd^  in  17 19,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  persons,  were  [Promoted 
with  the  attention,  which  was  due  to  their  import- 
ance. The  continued  encouragement,  that  had 
been  given  to  the  fabrics  of  silk,  and  the  erecticm 
of  the  vast  machine  of  Lomb,  in  17 19,  had  raised 
the  annual  value  of  this  manufacture  to  700,000!., 
in  17^22,  more,  as  it  is  stated,  than  it  had  yield- 
ed, at  the  Revolution. 

But,  the  year  1722  must  always  form  aii  epoch, 
as  memorable,  fbr  a  great  operation,  in  commer- 
cial policy,  as  the  establishment  of  the  sinking 
fund,  had  been  in  finance,  a  few  years  before. 
The  Parliament  had,  indeed,  in  1672,  withdrawn 
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the  daties,  vhich  were  then  payable  by  aUenSj  on 
the  exportation  of  mar  awn  manufactures.  This 
salutary  principle  was  still  more  extended,  in 
1 700,  by  removing  the  imposts  on  every  kind  of 
woollen  goods,  that  should  be  thereafter  sent  a- 
broad.  It  was,  however,  by  the  law  Jar  thejur- 
ther  eTWQUragement  of  manufactures^  th^t  every 
one  was  allowed,  to  /  export,  dtUg  free,  all  mer* 
chandizes,  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  except 
only  sUch  articles,  as  should  be  deempd  materials 
of  manufacture ;  while  drugs,  and  other  goods, 
used  for  dyeing,  were  equally  permitted,  to  be 
imported  duty  free.  And  other  facilities  were, 
at  the  same  time,  given  to  trade ;  whilst  the  fish- 
eries were  promoted,  by  bounties. 

After  enumerating  all  preceding  measures  of 
encouragement,  Anderson  "*  remarks,  in  1727, 
that  nothing  can  more  obviously  demonstrate  the 
amazing  increase  of  England's  commerce,  in  leas 
than  two  centuries  past,  than  the  great  growth  of 
its  manu&cturing  towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  others ;  which  are  still 
increasing  in  wealth,  people,  business,  and  build- 
ings. Yet,  Lord  Molesworth  f  complained,  in 
1 72 1,  ^^  that  we  are  not  one- third  peopled  ;  and 
our  stock  of  men  daily  decreases  through  our 
war^ ,  plantations,  and  sea- voyages.  ''  His  lord- 
ly Chron,  Cora.  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

f  Pref.  to  his  Translation  of  Hottoman's  Franco-Gallia^ 
2d  edit.  p.  23-4. 
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ship  was  arguing,  when  he  made  this  observation, 
for  a  general  naturaUzatiqnj  a  policy  of  very  doubt* 
ful  merit ;  because,  in  all  sudden  change,  theris 
is  considerable  inconvenience  ;  and  he  may  have^ 
therefore,  been  biassed  by  his  principle.  If  this 
nobleman  intended  to  add  his  testimony  to  an 
apparent  fact,  that  he  saw  no  labourers  to  hire,  his 
evidence  would  only  prove,  that  ffie  indrntrhus 
classes  were  fuUy  employed  ^  and  employment 
never  fails  to  promote  population.  If  his  lord- 
ship,  only,  meant  to  give  vent  to  his  laud;ible 
anxieties,  for  his  country,  this  circumstance  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  great,  as  well  as  little,  mindsji 
are  too  apt  to  complain  of  the  miseries  of  the  pre* 
eent ; 

When  we  fmr  betters  see  bearing  our  woesi 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes^ 


"Tf^-^mmm 
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CHAP.    VII. 

The  State  of  the  Nation^  at  the  Accession  of  George 
II. — Remarlcsthereon.'^ThelncreaseqfTrajde^ 
and  Shipping.-^Complaints  of  their  Declifie.-^ 
Iieflectio7is.*—Our  Strength^  when  War  began  in 
1739. — Our  Trade  J  and  Shippings  during  the 
JVar. — The  Prospeiity  of  both^  at  the  Restora^ 
tian  of  Peace. — Complaints  of  Decline^ — Re* 
marks. 

JL  HE  reign  of  George  IL  viixh  whatever  sinister 
events  it  opened,  will  be  found  to  have  promoted 
greatly,  before  its  successful  end,  the  industry, 
and  productive  capital  of  the  nation ;  and^  conse- 
quently, the  efficient  numbers  of  the  people,  by 
the  means  of  augmented  employments.      , 

He  found  his  kingdom  burdened,  with  a  funded 
debt»  of  rather  more  than  fifty  millions ;  which 
required  annually,  from  the  land,  and  labour,  of 
the  nation,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  millions, 
and  upwards,  to  pay  the  creditor's  annuity. 

But,  as  his  predecessor  reduced,  ten  years  before, 
the  interest  payable  on  the  public  debts,  from  six 
per  cent,  to  five,  the  administration  of  the  present 
King  made  a  further  reduction,  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties,  from  five  per  cent,  to  four,  in  1727, 
Those  measures,  which  the  fortunate  circumstances 
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of  the  times,  rendered  easy,  and  safe,  not  only 
strengthened  public .  and  private  credit,  but,  by 
reducing  the  natural  interest  of  money  still  more, 
must  have  Aereby  facilitated  every  operation  of 
domestic  manufactures,  as  well  as  every  effort  of 
foreign  traffic.  The  fabrics  of  wool  were,  at  the 
same  time,  freed  from  fraud.  And,  the  peace  with 
Spain,  in  1728,  must  have  invigorated  our  export- 
adons  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  more,  as  a  truce 
was  then  also  made  with  Morocco. 

Yet,  party-rage  ran  so  high,  in  1729,  says  An- 
derson, *  that  the  friends  of  the  minister  found 
themselves  obliged  to  prove,  by  facts^  what  was 
before,  generally,  known  to  be  true,  that  Britam 
ttos,  theUj  in  a  thriving  condition :  The  low  interest 
of  money,  said  they,  demonstrates  a  greater  plenty 
of  cash,  than  formerly ;  this  abundance  of  money 
has  raised  the  price  of  lands,  from  twenty,  and 
twenty-one  years  purchase,  to  twenty-one,  and 
twenty-five ;  an  advance,  which  proves  that,  there 
were  more  persons  able,  and  ready  to  buy  than 
formerly ;,: — And  the  great  sums,  which  were  of 
late  expended  in  the  enclosing,  and  improving  of 

*  Chron.  Com.  vol.  iL  p.  322. — The  cause  of  the  above- 
mentioned  part^-rage  is  nov  sufficiently  known.  Sir  Spen- 
cer Compton  outwitted  himself  in  the  bargain  for  place, 
about  Queen  Caroline's  jointure.  Sir  R.  Walpole  did  not 
l^le  with  her  Majesty  about  a  hundred  thousand  poun^ : 
ttid  he  was,  in  return,  continued  the  ndtdster*  But,  th^ 
prosperity  of  the  people  is  nowise  connected  with  the  ii^* 
tested  contests  among  the  great. 

I 
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lands,  and  in  opening  mines,  are  proofs  of  an  a«g« 
mentation  of  opulence,  and  of  people;  while  die 
increased  value  of  our  exports,  shows  an  incnase 
of  manufactures ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater 
number  of  shipping,  which  were  cleared  ootwardi, 
marks  the  wider  extent  of  our  navigation. 

If  we  compare  the  averages  of  our  vessels,  and 
cargoes,  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  re%n,  with 
those  of  the  three  years  of  peace,  whidi  preceded 
the  war  of  1 739,  we  shall  see  all  those  truths,  in 
a  still  more  pleasing  light : 

Tctrs,  Ships  cleared  ootwirds.  Value  of  Caijecs. 

l*mn^'\     ToiuEns.      Do.  foreign.  TotaL  L. 

^7^  43^3^  -  «3>6Si  -  456*483-  7»89if739 
283 


1736) 

37  r 


476,941  .  16,627  -  503^5^9  -  9j993>23^ 

3U 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  unexampled  prospe- 
rity, that  the  elder  Lord  Lyttleton  wrote  Gm- 
siderations  on  the  present  State  qf  Affairs^  OJi^Y 
**  In  most  parts  of  England, "  says  he,  ••  gentle- 
men's rents  are  so  ill  paid,  and  the  weight  of 
taxes  lyes  so  heavy  upon  them,  that  those,  who 
have  nothing  from  the  Court,  can  scarce  support 
their  families  : — Such  is  the  state  of  oyr  manufac- 
tures ;  such  is  that  of  our  colonies  :  both  should 
be  inquired  into,  that  the  nation  may  know,  whe« 
ther  the  former  can  support  themselves  much 
longer  under  their  various  pressures.  ^  The  edi- 
tor of  his  lordship's  works  would  have  done  so 
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dMervice  to  the  memory  of  a  ixrorthy  man,  had 
be  omsigiittd  thk  fbctious  effu^on  to  anonymous 
obscurity.  Animaited  by  a  congenial  spirit.  Pope 
COD  wrote  Ccmsiibnathns  on  ike  State  qf  Affairs  t 
In  hktwiv  dialogues,  entitled  THiRTY^EicHt*,  he 
represents,  in  most  energedc  language,  and  exqui<* 
site  nottbers,  the  nai&oa  as  toCaiify  rtdned;  as 
mxroshdmed  mil  eorrupUm : 

* 

**  See  tfaronging  miUlons  to  the  Pagod  run. 
And  offer  country,  parent,  wife,  or  son  ! 
Hear  her  bleak  trumpet  through  the  land  proclaim^ 
That  not  to  be  corrupted  is  the  shsme.  ** 

It  vms  about  the  dame  time  also,  that  WilBani 
Richardson  composed  his  Essay  ^  On  Skit  Causes 
tfOie  D&cSne  ^Foreign  Trade. "  But,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  that  any  disquisition  Can  be  more 
depraved^  than  a  treatise  to  e3q>lain  ^  causes  of. 
4*  ^S^h  which  cBd  noi  eaist 

It  tms  the  evident  purpose  of  some  of  those 
writers  to  drive  the  nation  headlong  into  war, 
trtihout  tlunking  of  any  other  consequences^  than 
stoqairing  power,  or  gratifying  spleen ;  and  with* 
oat  cairag  how  much  a  peoplcf,  represented  a^  un« 
^ie  to  pay  their  rents,  might  be  burthened  with 
taxes  i  or  a  country,  paimed  as  feeble,  from  dissi- 
pation, might  be  disgraced,  or  conquered^ 

If  the  nation  had  thus  prospered,  in  her  affairs, 
and  the  people  thus  increased  in  their  numbers. 
Great  Britain  must  have  contained,  when  she  was 

la 
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facdottsly  forced  into  war  with  Spim^  a  greater 
Bumber  of  fighting  men,  than  had  ever  fought 
her  battles  before.  And  she  must  have  possessed 
a  mass  of  productive  capital,  and  a  greatness  of 
aimual  income,  hx  superior  to  those  of  formed 
years. 

The  course  6f  circulatioli  had  filled/  and  even 
overflowed.  The  natural  intere$t  of  money  ran* 
steadily  at  three  per  cent.  The  price  of  all  the  pub- 
lic securities  had  risen  so  much  higher,  than  they 
had  been,  in  any  other  jteriod,  that  the  three  per 
cent,  stocks  sold  at  a  premium  on  'Change.  *  Add 
the  annual  surpluses  of  the  standing  taxes,  as  they 
were  paid  into  the  sinking  fund,  amounted,-  in 
1738,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  1,231,1371. 

Of  this  fund,  some  writers  have  very  properly 
observed,  that,  while  it  contributes  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  former  debts,  it  still  more  facilitates  the 
contracting  of  new  ones.  But,  the  great  contest,* 
among  the  public  creditors,  at  that  fortunate  epoch, 
was  not  so  much,  who  should  be  paid  his  ca^italy 
as  who  should  be  suffered  to  remain  the  creditors- 
of  the  State,  f  How  much  of  the  public  debts 
had  been  paid,  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  bow 
much  still  remained,  as  a  burden  on  the  State, 
will  appear  from  the  following  detail : 


Ort 


*  Sir  J.  Barnard's  speecfx  for  the  reduction  of  interest, 
t  Idem. 
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On  the  31st  Dtc.  1718, 

the  principal  was    «    JL..  5i,oa.8,43i  i^r^nt  iaterest  -    L.  2JZ7t7^ 

Ditto-    -    173^       46,661,767;— Ditto   -    -  -         x,96i,o53 


The  iatennediato  dinina- 
tkm    -    ...    -      L.4»366,654  I"i75>749 


Hie  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  our  Iand» 
;and  labour^  which  were  then  exported,  amounted, 
yearly,  to  99993,233].  j  and  which  were  undoubt- 
edly applied,  when  sent  to  foreign  countries,  as 
remittances,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  at  the  great- 
est distance.  It  ijs,  indeed,  an  acknowledged  fact, 
that  during  no  effluxion  of  time,  was  there  ever 
such  considerable  balances  paid  to  England,  as 
there  were  transmitted,  in  the  course  of  the  war 
of  1739,  on  the  general  state  of  her  payments. 

The  English  shipping,  which  actually  trans- 
ported that  vast  cargo  of  9999392321.,  amounted, 
aimually,  to  476,941  tons  ;  which  were  navigated 
probably  by  26,616  men,  who  might  have  been 
all  engaged,  in  the  public  service,  either  by  influ* 
ence,  or  force. 


There 
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There  had,  meanwhile,  been  an  equal  progress, 

in  the  augmentation  of  the  royal  navy ;  which 

carried 

Tofifc 

in  1727     -    -    -     170,862 

in  1741     -    -    -     198,387 

}n  1749     -    -    r    «8,ai5«^ 

Thus  much  being  premised,  as  to  the  state  of 
our  strength,  we  shall  gain  a  sufEcient  knowledge 

*  An  admiralty-list*  in  die  Paper-office,  ^yea  us  the  fol- 
lowing detail  of  the  King's  ships  in  sea-pay,  on  the  iMi 

July  1738: 

Ships, 

Stationed  in  the  Plantations       24  carrying  5J0^  men. 

in  the  Mediterranean,  17      -    -    5,011 

at  Newfoundland,         3      -    •       690 

pidecedhome,    -----4      --       720 

pn  the  Irish  coast,  .    -    -    .    6      -    -       550 

At  home, 41       -    -    9,602 


,     95  21 ,61 8  mariners. 

By  preparations  for  a  naval  war,  the  foregoing  list  had 
been  swelled,  before  March  17S9,  to  147  ships,  carrying 
88,849  men.  But  their  numbers  were  defective,  in  4,758 
borne,  and  in  8,618  mustered.  From  the  same  authority, 
we  have  the  following  abstract  of  the  royal  navy,  in  June 
1748 ;  which,  when  compared  with  the  list  of  1738,  g^es 
us  an  idea,  sufficiently  precise,  of  the  jleet  of  England, 
durmg  the  war  of  1739. 

It  consisted  of    -    -     -    89  ships  of  the  line, 
of    -    -     -  153  frigates. 

242 ;  whose  complement  of 
men  was  60,654. 


o£  die  coadidoii  of  our  atvigatioa,  and  commerce, 
daring  the  war  of  17399  by  attending  to  the  sub* 
joined  detail  of  our  mercantile  shipping,  and  car- 
goes: 

Ships  cleared  outwaids.  Value  of  caigoea, 

Toni  English,    Do.  FjQreign.        Total  L» 

476,941   .   26,627.503,568-9,993,1132 


384,191  -  87,360.47^451 -M70j50Q 


«744  373>8i7  -  72*849  .  446,666  .  9,190,621 
J747  394,57^  101,671  .  496,24a  .  9>775>34P 
1748     479j«3^  -  75^477  •  554^7^3  11,141,20a 


Thus,  the  year  1744  marked  the  ultimate  point 
of  commercial  depression,  if  we  may  judge,  from 
Ae  tonnage ;  and  1 740,  if  we  draw  our  inference, 
60m  the  value  of  exports :  Yet,  whether  we  ar* 
goe,  from  the  one  year,  or  from  the  others  we 
must  conclude,  ,that  the  interest  of  merchants  was 
litde  injured,  if  it  were  not  promoted,  by  this 
naval  wan 

But  we  shall  at  once  see  how  little  our  indus* 
trious  classes  had  been  oppressed,  at  home,  by  the. 
war,  and  with  what  elasticity  the  spring  of  foreign 
trade  rebounded,  on  the  removal  of  warfare,  by 
comparing  the  averages  of  our  navigation,  and 
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commerce^  during  the  peaceful  years,  befinre  lios.- 
tilities  began,  and.after  they  ended : 

Yean.  Ships  dewed  outwards. '  Vadue  of  esigoss. 

Tons  Engtiih.  Do.  Foreign.         Total.  L. 

476,941  .  26,627  -  503*568  -  9»993»*32 


•50^   609,798.51,336.661,134  iM99»i" 
5' 

During  the  foregoing  fifty  years  of  uncommon 
prosperity,  as  to  olir  agriculture  ^  and  manufac- 
ture, our  navigation,  and  traffic,  and  credit,  the 
incumbrances  of  the  public,  and  the  burdens  of 
tlie  pebple,  equally  continue  to  increase.  The 
debt,  which  was  left  at  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne, 
remained  lindiininished,  in  its  capital,  at  the  demise 
of  George  L,  though  the  annuity  payable  on  it 
had  been  lessened  almost  a  million.     The  ten 

*  It  appears,  by  an  account  laid  before  the  Parliament, 
that  there  had  been  exported^  in  Jive  years,  from  1744  to 
1748,  coTHf  from  England,  to  the  amount  of  3,768,444  quar- 
ters :  which|  at  a  medium  of  prices,  was  worth  to  this  na- 
tion, 8,007t948/.  Now,  the  average  of  the  five  years  is 
753,689  quarters,  yearly,  of  the  value  of  1,601,5892.  The 
exportation  of  1749,  and  1750,  rose  still  higher.  **  This  is 
an  immense  sum,^^  says  the  compiler  of  the  Annual  Re- 
gister, C1772,  p.  i97]9  **  to  flow  immediately  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  and  the  labour  of  the  people ;  enriching 
our  merchants,  and  increasing  an  invaluable  breed  of  sea- 
men. **  He  might  have  added,  with  equal  propriety,  en* 
ricMng  our  yeomanry  f  and  incretuing  the  useful  breed  of  la* 
bourers^  uAo  arf  dependent  on  them* 
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yesn  of  subsequent  peace  having  made  litde  aU 

teradon,  the  public  dd>t  amounted,  on  the  31st  of 

Deceoiber,  1738,  to    -    .    «    -    L.  46,661,767 

On  the  3 1  st  of  December,  1 749, 

to     - *. 74,22 1, 685 


—whence  we  perceive,  by  an  easy  calculation, 
that  an  additional  debt  had  been,  meanwhile,  in- 
curred, of  27,559,9191.,  besides  unfunded  debts 
to  a  considerable  amount.  But,  Ihe  nine  years 
war  of  1739  cost  this  nation  upwards  of  sixty- 
four  millions,  without  gaining  any  object;  be- 
cause no  valuable  object  can  be  gained,  by  the 
generality  of  wars,  which,  as  they  often  commence 
^thout  adequate  cause,  end  usually  without  much 
deliberation.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  when  hostilities 
cease,  that  the  party,  which  forces  the  nation  to 
begin  them,  without  real  provocation,  is  not  com* 
pelled  to  pay  the  expense. 

The  currenjt  of  wealth,  which  had  flowed  into 
the  nation,  during  the  obstructions  of  war,  con- 
tinued a  still  more  rapid  course,  on  the  return  of 
peace.  The  taxes  produced  abundantly,  because 
an  industrious  people  were  able  to  consume  lir 
berally.  And  the  surpluses  of  all  the  imposts, 
after  paying  the  interest  of  debts,  amounted  to 
i,274,i72Ut    The  coffers  of  the  rich  began  to 

^  History  of  Debts,  and  J.  Postletfawayt's  History  of 

the  Public  Revenue. 

.*     »  . 

t  History  of  Debts,  booL  an  Exchequer  accovmc 
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oferflonr*  Carcubtkm  became  sfiB  moie  tapid^ 
Hie  interest  of  uaaogy^  vUch  had  risen  dnring  the 
ppesMres  of  war  to  four  per  cent,  fell  to  three,  when 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  temHnated  the  loans  to 
gbvemment*  The  adnunistratioa  seized  this  pros- 
perotts  momeot,  to  reduce,  with  the  consent  of  the 
proprietorSythe  interest  of  almost  fifty-eighttnilfioas 
of  .dd>ts,  from  four  per  cent,  to  three  and  a  hal^ 
dnriog  seren  years,  from  1750,  asid  afterwards  to 
ibree per  cent,  for  ever.  And  by  those  prudent  mea- 
rares,  the  annuity,  which  was  payable  to  the  credit 
tors  of  the  state,  was  lessened,  in  the  years  1 750 
and  1 75 1)  from  a,966,oooL  to  2,663,000!.  * 

It  was  at  this  fortunate  epoch,  that  Lord  Bo- 
Mngbroke  wrote  Same  ConsidenUions  on  Qie  State  (f 
the  Nation  ;  in  which  be  represents  /^  ptibBc  as  on 
Ike  verge  of  hmticruptcy^  and  ^  people^  as  reait/  to 
Jkttinto  cof^uskn^  from  their  distress^  and  danger. 
Little  did  that  illustrious  party^man  know,  at  least 
Kttle  was  he  willing  to  own,  how  much  both  the 
public,  and  the  peofde,  had  advanced,  from  the 
fime,  when  he' had  been  driven  from  power,  in  all 
that  can  maka  a  nation  prosperous,  and  great* 
Doddington,  at  the  same  time--*^^  saw  the  country^ 
in  so  dangerous  a  condition,  and  found  himself  so 
incapable  to  give  it  relief, "  f-^that  he  resigned  a 
lucrative  oiKce,  from  pure  disinterestedness.  And 
the  second  edition  of  Richardson's  Essay  on  the 
Canses  qftke  Decline  qf  Foreign  Trade ^  was  oppor« 

«  J.  Postlethwayt's  History  of  the  Revenue,  p.  238^ 
t  Diary^  March  17.49^jO,  tic^    .   « 
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tunely  pobHriifid,  with  additioiial  afgooieiits,  ia 
1750,  to  eviace  to  the  world  the  cau$e$  of  an  effixi 
that  did  not  esist: 

State,  and  weaMi,  the  busmessy  and  the  crowd. 
Seem,  at  this  distance,  but  a  darker  cloud : 
And  are  to  him,  who  rightly  things  esteesKB, 
No  other,  in  effect,  than  what  it  seems. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  apparent  prosperity^and 
angmentation  of  numbers^  we  ought  to  mention, 
as  circumstances,  which  probably  may  have  retard- 
ed the  progress  of  population,  the  Spanish  war  of 
1727,  that  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance. 
The  settlement  of  Georgia,  in  1733,  carried  off  a 
few  of  the  lowest  orders,  the  idle,  and  the  needy. 
The  real  hostilities,  that  began  in  1739,  were  pro- 
bably attended  with  much  more  baneful  conse- 
quences. The  rebellion  of  1745  introduced  a 
temporary  disorder,  though  there  were  drawn, from 
its  confusions, measures  the  most  salutary,in  respect 
to  industry,  and  population.  "  Let  the  country 
gentlemen,  *'  says  Corbyn  Morris,  when  speaking 
on  the  then  mortality  of  London  [March  1 750*1 3f 
•*  be  called  forth,  and  declare — Have  they  not 
condnually  felt,  for  many  years  past,  an  increas* 
nig  want  of  husbandmen,  and  day-labourers  ? 
Have  the  formers  throughout  the  kingdom  no 
just  compbints  of  the  excessive  increasing  prices 
of  workmen^  and  of  the  impossibility  of  procur- 
ing a  sufficient  number  at  any  price  ?  ** 

Now,  admitting  the  truth  of  those  pregnant  af- 
firmationsy  they  may  be  shown  to  have  been  alto- 
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getfaer  consistent  with  facts,  and  with  principles. 
Allowing  his  many  years  to  reach  as  far  back  as  the 
demise  of  George  I.,  it  may  be  asserted,  because  it 
has  been  proved,  that  our  agriculture  has  been  so 
much  improved,  as  not  only  to  supply  domestic 
wants,  bat  even  to  furnish  other  nations  with  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  that  every  branch  of  our 
manufactures  h^td  kept  pace  with  the  flourishing 
state  of  our  husbandry.  It  is  surely  demonstrable, 
that  it  required  a  greater  number  of  artificers  to  ma- 
nufacturecommoditie8,of  the  value  of  1 1 ,  141 ,202l, 
and  to  navigate  554^713  tons  of  shipping,  in  1748, 
than  to  fabricate  goods  of  the  value  of  7,89 1 ,7391,, 
and  to  navigate  456,483  tons  of  shipping,  in  1728. 
But,  great  demand  creates  a  scarcity  of  all  things ; 
which  in  the  end  procures  an  abundant  supply. 
And,  that  the  excessive  prices  of  'workmen  did  in 
fact  produce  a  sufficient  reinforcement  of  work- 
Tueriy  may  be  inferred  from  the  numbers  which, 
in  no  long  period,  were  brought  into  action,  by 
public,  and  private  encouragement. 
.  We  see,  in  familiar  life,  that  when  money  is  ex- 
pended upon  works  of  uncommon  magnitude,  ia 
any  village,  or  parish,  labourers  are  always  collects 
cd,  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  employ- 
pients.  Experience  shows,  that  the  same  increase 
of  the  industrious  classes  never  fails  to  ensue  in 
larger  districts  ;  in  a  town,  a  county,  or  a  king- 
dom, when  proportional  sums  are  expended  fer 
labour.  And  it  is,  in  this  manner,  that-  manufac- 
tures, and  trade,  every  vhere,  augment  the  number^ 
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of  ounkiDd^  by  the  active  espetiditttre  of  product- 
ive capitals.  He^  thea^  who  labouts  to  eviiice, 
that  the  lower  orders  of  men  decres»e,  in  numbers^ 
while  agriculture,  the  arts  (both  useful,  and  orna- 
mental),  with  commerce,  are  advancing  from  in- 
considerable  beginnings,  to  unexampled  greatness^ 
is  only  diUgent  td  prove,  That  causes  do  not  p^ 
duce  their  effects : 

Ab  women,  who  yet  apprehend 
Some  sudden  cause  of  causeless  fear, 
Although  that  seeming  cause  take  end, 
A  shaking  through  dieir  limbs  still  find* 

To  those  reasons  of  prosperity,  that,  having  for 
years  existed,  had  thus  produced  the  most  benefit* 
cial  effects,  prior  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie^ 
new  encouragements  were  immediately  added. 
The  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  national  ddbts^' 
by  measures  altogether  consistent  with  justice^  and 
public  faith,  showed  not  only  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom,  but  also  tended  to  make  it 
flourish  still  more.  And  there  necessarily  followed 
all  those  salutary  consequences,  in  respect  to  do- 
mestic diligence,  and  foreign  commerce,  which.  Sir 
Jodah  Child  had  insisted,  a  century  before,  would 
result  from  the  bmntss  qf  interests 

An  additional  incitement  was,  ac  the  same  time^ 
given  to  the  whale-fishery,  partly  by  the  naturali- 
zation of  skilful  foreigners,  but  more  by  pecuniary 
bounties.  The  establishment  of  the  corppration  of 
The  Free  British  Fishery^  in  1 750,  mu?t  have  pro- 
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nioced  populalion,  by  giwg  eo^loymeat  to  the 
indosirioul  ctasset,  however  unpnfitable  the  pnv 
ject  may  have  been  to  the  undertakers,  wfao$e  suc- 
cess was,  iioihappily,  so  unequal  to  their  good  in- 
te&tions,  and  uitfecompensed  expenses.  The  i^o- 
lufitavy  society,  whicb  was  entered  into,  in  %7S4^ 
jbr  Ae  Ene&uragementqfArts^  Mmnsfiicturet^  mi 
Commerce  J  must  have  been  attended  witb  still  move 
beneficial  eflfects,  by  animating  the  passion  for  ex- 
periment, and  itrging  the  spirit  of  perseverance. 
And  the  laws,  ^  which  were  successively  enacted, 
and  measures  pursued,  from  1732  to  ijSo^Jar 
preventing  ihe  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors^ 
must  have  promoted  populousness,  by  preserving 
the  health,  smd  inciting  the  difigence,  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people. 

Yet,  those  statutes,  salutary  as  they  must  have 
been,  cBd  not  promote  the  health,  and  numbers  of 
#ie  people,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  than  the  laws, 
which  were  passed,  during  the  same  period^  for 
making  more  easy  communications,  by  the  im- 
provement of  roads.  We  may  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity of  those  acts  of  legislation,  from  the  penalties 
which  were  annexed  to  thenu  Of  the  founderons 
condition  of  the  roads  of  England,  while  they 
were  amended  by  [the  compulsive  labour  of  the 
poor,  we  may  judge,  indeed,  from  the  wretched 
state  of  the  ways  which,  in  the  present  times,  are 
kept  in  repair,  by  the  ancient  mode.  Turnpikes, 
which  we  saw  first  introduced,  soon  after  the  Re- 
storation, were  erected  slowly,  in  opposition  to  the 


prejudices  of  the  people^  The  act,  ivhich,  for  a 
time  made  it  felony,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  IL^  to  puil  down  a  toll-gate,  was  con- 
tinued, as  a  perpetual  law,  before  the  conclusion 
of  it.  Tet,  the  great  roads  of  England  remained 
almost  in  their  ancient  condition,  even  as  late  as 
1752,  and  1754,  when  the  travelter  seldom  saw  a 
titmpike,  for  two  hundred  miles,  after  leaving  the 
vicinity  of  London.  *  And  we  now  know,  from 
experience,  how  much  the  making  of  highways, 
and  bridges,  advances  the  population  of  any  coun- 
try, by  extending  correspondence,  by  facilitatii^ 
communications,  and,  consequently,  by  promote 
ing  internal  traffic,  which  was  thereby  rendered 
greater  than  our  foreign ;  since  the  best  customers 
of  Britain  arc  the  people  of  Britain  :— 

Bat,  if  7oa*B  prosper,  mark  what  I  adviser 
Whom  age,  9Ai  long  eiqwrielMie,  reador  wise. 


*  See  the  Gentleman's  Magazme^  1752^^4'« 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

i<  cap^xm  Peace  produced  a  new  JVar.'^Tht 
Resources  of  Britam.'^Trade  prospers  anddst 
HosUUties. — tts  amount  at  the  Peace  qf  ijGy 
— Remarks. 

FT£R  a  captiotis  peace  of  very  short  duration, 
the  flames  of  war,  which,  for  several  years,  had 
burnt  unseen  among  the  American  woods,  broke 
out  at  length,  in  1755.  Unfortunate,  as  these 
hostilities  were,  at  the  beginning,  they  yet  proved 
successful,  in  the  end,  owing  to  causes,  Whldi  it 
is  the  province  of  history  to  explain; 

However  fashionable  it  then  was  for  discontented 
statesmen  to  talk,  *  of  the  consuming  condition  qf 
^  country^  it  might  have  been  inferred  before- 
hand, that  we  had  prodigious  resources,  if  the 
ruling  powers  had  been  animated  by  any  genius. 
The  defeats^  which  plainly  followed  from  miscon- 
duct, naturally  brought  talents  of  every  kind  into 
action.  And  ffie  events  of  the  war  of  1756  con- 
vinced the  world,  notwithstanding  every  estimate  of 
the  manners^  and  principles^  of  the  times^  that  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain  is  irresistible,  when  it  Is 

•  See  Doddipgton's  Diary,  1755—6—7. 
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condujcred  with  secrecy,  anid  despatch ;  wkh  wis- 
dom^ anddiergT; 

When  Brackeoridge  tna  upbraided  by  Foster; 
for  makiog  public  degrading  accotttUs  oiF  our  po^ 
puiauon,  M  the  coi&menicement  of  the  war  o^ 
<755»  be  aiked,  justly  enough,  ^^  What  ehoou^ 
ragementdmit give  to  Hie  eriem^  to  knt/Wy  tkat  rcet 
have  two  mUi&ns  (tfiigliJSng  men  in  our  British 
isbmds  ?  "  But,  «e  had,  assuredly  ^  in  our  British 
islands,  a  million  itkbre  than  Brabkenridgei  un^ 
^MvlUogly,  allowed. 

The  numbers,  and  spirit,  of  our  ptople  were 
ainply  Supported  by  the  auginented  resources  of 
the  nation;  The  natural  intereist  of  moneys  which 
had  been  3  per  cent,  at  the  beginning  of  thii  reign, 
acYer  rose  higher  than  5I.  133.  6d;  at  the  con- 
thision  of  it,  after  an  ekpensive  course  of  dght 
years  hostilities.  During  the  two  first  years  of  the 
war^  the  ministers  borrowed  mdney  at  3  per  cent. 
But,  five  ihillions  being  lent  to  the  administration, 
iti  1757,  the  lenders  requited  44  per  cent.  And, 
^tn  the  former  punctuality  of  government,  and 
present  ease,  with  whith  taxes  were  found  to  pay 
the  stipulated  interest,  Gteat  Britain  cdmmanded 
the  money  of  Eutiope,  When  the  pi^essures  of  war 
obliged  France  to  stop  the  payment  of  interest  on 
tome  of  her  funded  debts; 

Meantiihe^  the  Surpluses  of  the  standing  taxes 
of  Great  Britain  amounted,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  waTj  to  one  miUion  three  hundred  thousand 
)H>unds^  which,  after  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
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of  debts,  in  1 757^  swelled  to  one  milUon  six  hm* 
dred  thousand  pounds.  And,  from  tfab  vaft  cur- 
rent of  income,  the  more  scanty  streams,  which 
slowly  flowed,  from  new  imposts,  were  continually 
supplied,  during  the  exigencies  of  war. 

It  is  the  exfjenses,  more  than  the  slaugbter,'  of 
modern  hostilities,  which  debilitate  every  comma- 
hity.  The  whole  supplies  granted  by  Parliament, 
and  raised  upon  the  people,  during  the  reign  of 
George  IL,  amounted  *  to  i83,976,6a4l. 

The  supplies  granted,  during  the  five,  years  of 
the  war,  .before  die  decease  of  that  prince,  a- 
mounted  to  *  -*  L^  5%3 1 9,525 

The  supplies  voted,    during    the 

three  first  years  of  his  successor, 

amotinted  f  to  -  -        5i>437>3i4 

The  principal  expenses  of  a  war, 
which,  having  been  pndertaken, 
for  the  purpose  oi  driving  the 
French  from  North  America, 
proved  unfortunate,  in  the  issue  L.  105,756,639 

■  • 

Yet,  none  of  the  taxes,  that  had  been  established, 
in  order  to  raise  those  vast  sums,  bore  heavy  on  the 
mdustrious  classes,  if  we  except  the  addinonal 
excise  of  three  shillings  a  barrel  on  beer.  |     And, 

*  Camp.  Pol.  Sur.  vol.  ii.  p.  551. 
t  Id. 

X  That  the  consamption  of  the  great  tlbdy  of  the  people* 
was  not  lessened,  bi  consequence  of  ^  War,  i^  m^j  <^ 
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whatever  burdenr  may  have  b^en  imposed^  internal 
industry  pursued  its  occupations^  and  the  ^nter- 
prize  of  our  traders  sent  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  merchandizes  to  an  extent,  which  were  be- 
yond alt  former  eicample* 

There  were  exported  annually,  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  surpluses  of  our  land  and  labour^ 
to  the  amount  of  11,708,18 iL;  *  which,  being 
sent  abroad,  from  time  to  time,  to  different  markets, 
as  demand  required,  might  have  been  all  applied, 
(as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  were)  in  paying  the 


trinly  infier  from  tibe  official  dt UilSf  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Obienrations  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 


The  average  of  eight  years  nett  prodnce  of  the 

duty  on  soap,  &c.  ending  with  VtS^  - 

Ditto,    ....    ending  with  1767  • 

Ditto  on  candles,    -  ending  with  IT  Si  • 

Ditto  on  ditto,  •   -^   ending  with  l767  - 

Ditto  on  hides,  -   -   ending  with  1754  • 

Ditto  on  ditto,  •    -   ending  with  1767  - 


L.  228,1  H 
S64,i902 


1. 186,073 
155,716 


L.  168»20p 
i89;2l6 


As  no  new  dnties  had  been  ladd  on  the  before-ne^tioned 
necessaries  of  life,  the  angmeniation  of  the  revenoe  evinces 
an  increase  of  consumption ',  conseqnendy  of  comforts ;  and 
coQseqnently  of  people.  In  confirmation,  let  it  be  considered, 
t^  that  the  heredkary^  and  temporary  excise  pr6di:tced,  ac* 
cording  ^o  ah  cSght-^ears  averager, 

ending  with  1754    -    L.  525,317 
Ditto        ...      ending  with  1767    -        588,542 

*  There  weTe,moredver, exported  from  ScodaiMt according 
to  ah  average  of  1755-6-7;  ^)ods  to  the  value  of  663|401/. 

K  2 
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fleets,  and  armies,  that  made  conquests,  in  erery 
q^uarter  of  the  globe. 

The  English  shipping,  which,  a^r  exportiiig 
that  vast  cargo^  might  have  been  employed  bj 
government,  as  transports,  and  certainly  fomtshed 
the  fleet  with  a  hardy  race,  amounted  to  609,798 
tons;  which  must  have  been  navi- 
gated, if  we  allow  twelve  men  to 
every  200  tons  burden,  by  «    -    369589^(0' 


We  may  determine,  with  regar4  to  the  progrcsSf 
and  magnitude  of  the  royal  navy,  firom  the  foUow* 
}ng  statement. 

Mlon  voted  17 
Tomuige         ParlMuncnt.  Their  Wafes>  &r. 

In  1749  -  228,215  •  17,000    -    L.    839,800 
1754  •  226,246  •  10,000    -  494,000 

1760  -  300,4x6  -  70,000    -       3j458,ooo 

It  is  the  boast  of  Britsun,  '^  That  while  other 
countries  suflfered  innumerable  calamities,  during 
that  bag  period  of  hostilities,  this  happy  isUnd 
escaped  them  all ;  and  cultivated,  unmolested,  het 
manufactures,  her  fisheries,  and  her  commerce,  to 
an  amount,  which  has  been  the  wonder,  and  envy, 
of  the  world. "  This  flattering  picture  of  Doctor 
Campbell,  will,  however,  appear  to  be  extremely  J 
fike  the  original,  from  an  examination  of  the  sub- 
sequent details ;  which  are  more  accurate,  in  their 
naticest  and  still  more  just,  in  their  conclusions. 
Compare,  dien^  the  following  averages  of  our  &>- 
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f^adon,  aod  traffic,  doring  the  s^jomcd  years, 
both  of  peace,  and  of  war : 

ft 

Ships  ekwed  outoarda.  Vilue  of  cargoes 

Tons  Eag.    Do,  foreign.  Tot^  £. 

609,798  -  51,38(5  -661,184-  i2,599,na 


4S»»254  -  73*45^  •  5*4.7»o  "  11,708,181 

471,241 .  101,737  •  573»978  -  14,694,970 
5o8,«ao-  117,835 .64<S,o55  -  '4,873,191 
480,444 .  i«o,ia6  -  600,570 .  13,545,171 


•mim 


Thu$,  the  year  1756  tnarked  the  lowest  point 
of  tbte  depressioa  of  commerce  j  whence  it  gra- 
doaUy  rose^  till  it  bad  gained  a  superiority  over 
the  ancyamplcd  traffic  of  the  tranquil  years  1749* 
50-51,  if  we  may  jpdge,  from  the  value  of  exports  ; 
and  almost  to  an  equality,  if  we  draw  our  inferen- 
ces,  from  the  tonnage  of  shipping.  The  Spanish 
war  of  1762,  imposed  an  additional  weight,  and 
we  have  seen  the  consequent  decline. 

When,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  entire  freedom 
was  again  restored  toforeign  commerce,  the  traders 
once  more  sent  out  adventures  of  a  still  greater 
amount  to  every  t)uarter  of  the  world,  though  the 
nadou  was  supposed  to  be  strained,  by  too  great 
an  exertion  of  her  powers.  The  salutary  eflFects  of 
more  extenme  manufactures,  and  a  larger  trade, 
were  instantly  seen  19  the  conunercial  superiority 
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pf  the  three  years,  following  the  pidficaiioft  of 
1763,  over  those,  ensuing  the  peace  of  1748, 
though  these  have  been  celebrated,  justly,  as  times 
of  uncommon  prosperity. '  We  shall  be  fully  con- 
vinced of  this  satisfactory  truth,  if  we  examine  the 
following  proofs : 

Ships  clewed  Outwards,  Value  of  Carfors; 

ToasEi^.     Baibreiga.  Total.  I*. 

609,798  -  51,386  -  661,184  -  129599)11^ 

...  t 

389,842  ii6,ooj  .  595,844  -  ">6i8,335 
406,335  "«,oi6  -  S*7»3S?  •  i3»947»758 

639,872  -  68,136  •  708,008  .  14,925,950 


■^■»i» 


The  gross  income  of  the  Post-ofEce,  foreign  and 
domestic,  whicky  it  is  said, '  cm  aUne  imbiistrak 
Vie  extent  6fovt  torrespondence^  amounted, 
•  In  1754,  to    -    .    -    L.  210,663 

In  1764,  to    ...        281,535  • 


»mmt 


As  illustrative  circumstances,  it  may  be  stated, 

that *        ' 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  were. 

In  1727  —  446 ;  in  1728  —  388 ; 
In  1737 —  220;  in  1738  —  232} 
In  1746  -^  159;  In  1748  —  226; 
In  1757  —  274;    in  1763  ~  233- 


*  The  account  of  the  Post-office  revenue  is  stated,  by  the 
Annual  Register  1773,  much  higher,  mistakenlj* 
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Hie  fbregdbg.  facts  .throw  ouuch  axUhiotial  Kght 
upon  the  commerciaL  affairs  of  those  several  years. 
There. was  a  run.upon  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
1759  ;  owing  to  the  great  -  expendhures  abroad^ 
and  the  uncommon  suppUes  of  that  year,  at  home*  '^ 
During  the  reign  of  George  IL,  the  nation  begait 
to  attend^  more  assiduously^  to  domestic  meliorar 
tions,  than  forn^ty  :  We  might  infer  as  mucb» 
from  the  following  detail.  la  Queen  Annex's 
reign,  there  were  only  two  acts  of  parliament-, 
passed,  for  em:losing  1,439  acres  of  land;  ia 
George  l^^s  reign,  there  were  only  1 6,  for  enclosing 
17,660  acres  c  But,  in  George  II. 's  more  extended 
reign,  there  were  passed  226  acts,  for  enclosing 
318,778  acres  of  waste,  and  common  lands,  . 

In  ^e  midst  of  that  unexampled  prosperity, 
,  and  accunmlation  of  private  wealth,  Hume  talked^ 
m  his  history,  .of  tlie  j^emicious  pracUce  qf  barrow^ 
ing  an  pariiamentan/  security ;  a  practice,  says 
Hie,  the  more  likely  to  become  pernicious^  the 
more  a  nation  advances^  in  opulence^  and  credit ; 
aad  imv  Uireatens  Hie  very  existence  qf  the  natum. 
Even  the  grave  Blackstone,  who  seems  to  have 
been  infected,  by  the  declamations  of  the  times, 
vrrote  of  its  being  indisputably  certain,  in  1765, 
that  the  present  magnitude  of  our  national  incum- 
brances, very  far  ei;ceeds  all  calculations  of  com^ 

*  Anderson's  Deduction  of  Commerce,  ii.  413,  whic^ 
speaks  of  an  unusual  icarcittf  of  gold  and  silver ^  at  that  tne^ 
in  England*  The  whole  cmnage  of  this  reign  amouiAed 
only  to  lly966|576/.  Sterling  money. 
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merciil  bene£it$,  and  is  productive  of  the  gieatest 
inconveniencies,  by  the  enormous  taxes^  that  are 
raused  upon  the.  necessaries  of  Itfe^  for  the  pay« 
ment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt ;  and  those  tues 
weaken  the  internal  strength  of  a  state,  by  and« 
ppating  those  resources,  which  should  be  reserved 
to  defied  it,  in  case  of  necessity.  *  Such  senti- 
ments, frpm  such  men,  prqceedi  panly^  from  a 
narrow  view  of  the  subject,  stud,  perhaps,  more, 
frora  welUmeaning  desires,  to  do  national  good, 
by  incidng  public  apprehensions,  with  regard  to 
the  security  of  property,  and  the  safety  of  tbe 
state.     But, 

To  )augl^»  were  want  of  goodneas,  and  of  gri^ ; 
Andy  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 


♦  Commentariesi  vol.  i.  p.  328,  4th  edit. 


M 
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• » 


C  H  A  R  IX- 


Ihe  Aecession  of  George  IIL^The  Qmmer^Ut. 
FaUures^  an  ike  Contment^  in  1  'j^^.^-^Opiniom 
Aerem,^Tbe  true  State  qfihe  NattmL-^-^Mf^ 
mroa&fM  on  the  Peace  ^  1 763«—  Various  Lasm 
f»  fromting  domestic  Impraoements. — Sa6»- 
fictory  Proqfi  of  our  Conmercial  ProsperHy^  at 
^  Epoch  of  tha  CotomeA  Remtt.^^Yet  were 
0ur  Trade  4md  Shipping  popularbf  representei 
«  much  can  ffte  Deckle* 

Thb  acces»on  of  George  IIL,  in  October  1760, 
was  at  once  auspicious  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  nation ;  to  her  local  melioratioiis  ;  to  her 
domestic  manufactures,  and  foreign  trade ;  to  this 
protection  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  the  perform- 
ance  of  exploratory  voyages ;  to  the  division  of 
science,  and  the  protection  of  learning : 

*}  When  great  Augustus  made  War's  tempest  cease,^ 
"  His  halcyou  days  brought  forth  the  Arts  of  Peace.  '^ 

It  was  at  that  fortunate  epoch,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain, having  carried  conquest  over  the  hostile 
.powers  of  the  earth,  by  her  arms,  saved  Europe. 
from  bankruptcy,  by  the  superiority  of  her  opu«. 
knee,  and  by  the  disinterestedness  of  her  spirit. 
The  f?iilurcs,  which  happened  at  Berlin,  at  Ham* 
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burgh,  and  m  HoUandy  during  July  1763,  owiog 
to  the  prevalence  of  depreciated  coinage,  commu- 
nicated dismay,  and  distrust,  to  every  commercial 
town,  on  the  European  continent.  *  Wealth,  at 
is  said,  no  longer  procured  credit,  nor  connexion 
any  more  gained  confidence ;  The  merchants  of 
Europe  remained,  for  some  time,  in  consternatiop ; 
because  every  trader  feared  for  himself,  amidst  the 
ruinsi  of  the  greatest  -houses.  It  was  at  this  crisis, 
that  the  British  traders  showed  the  greatness  of 
their  capitals,  theextent  of  their  credit,  and  th^ 
disregard  of-either  loss,  or  gain,  while  the  merean- 
tile  world  seemed  to  pas^  away,  as  a  winter's  cloud : 
They  trusted  correspondents,  whose  situations  were 
extremely  unstable,  to  a  greater  amount,  than  they 
had  ev^r  ventured  to  do,  in  the  most  prosperous 
tjmes :  And  they  made  vast  remittances  to  those 
commiercial  cities,  where  the  deepest  distress  was 
supposed  to  prevail,  from  the  determination  of  the 
wealthiest  bankers  to  suspend  the  payment  of  their 
own  acceptances.  At  this  crisis,  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land  discounted  bills  of  exchange  to  agfeat  aipount, 
while  every  bill  was  suspected,  as  being  of  doubtful 
responsibleness.  And  theBritish  government,  with 
a  wise  policy,  actuated,  and  supported  all.  f 

•  See  the  despondent  letter,  from  the  Bankers  of  Ham- 
burgh to  the  Bankers  of  Anisterdaniy  dated  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust 1763,  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga^iqe  of  t)iis  year,  p.  422. 

f  See  Considerations  on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  the 
Kingdom.  Yet,  there  were  onljr,  in  England,  2SS  bank- 
ruptcies, during  1763;  and  301,  during  1764*    Of  bank- 
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On  thiaiit  proud'  day,  was  {rabHsbed,  however^ 
"  An  alarm  to  the  Stoekhokkrs. ''  By  another 
vriteTt  the  nalioa  was  remembered  of  ^^thedem 
crease  qf  Ae  current  tam^  as  a  most  dangerous 
dtaimstance. "  And  by  an  author,  :dtiil  more 
cosaiderable  than  either,  we'  were  mstructed--* 
<*  How  the  abilities  of  the  country  were  stretdied 
to  their  utmost  extent,  and  beyond  their  natural 
tone,  whilst  trade  suffered,  in  proportion:  For,' 
the  price,  both  of  labour  and  materials,  was  en* 
hanced  by  the.  number,  and  imght,  of  the  new 
taxes,  andrby  the  extraordinary  demand,  which 
the  noSa  of  the  French  navigation  brought  on 
Grcstf  Britain;  whereby  rival  nations  may  be 
aow  enabled  to  undersell  us,  at  foreign  markets,' 
and  rival  us  in  our  own :  That  both  public, .  and 
private  credit  were,  at  the  same  time,  oppressed 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  national  debt,  by  the 
scarcity  of  money,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest, 
which  aggravated  every  evil,  and  affected  every 
voney  transaction. ''---Such  is  the  mehinchoBc 
picture,'  which  was  exhibited  of  our  commercial 
situation,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1763,  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  *  who  probably  meant  to  sketch 
a  caricature,  by  a  prejudiced  pencil,  rather  than 
to  draw  a  portrait  with  a  freer  hand. 

roptcies,  there  were,  in  England,  daring  1773-:— 562 ;  and 
during  1793 — 1304^. — ^Thus,  it  is  by  comparison,  that  we 
g^  accurate  knowledge. 

*  Considerations  on  the  Trade,  and  Finances,  of  the  King* 
*>in,  p.  3. 
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If,  however,  the  resources  of  Briau  arise  dUMj 
from  the  hbaur  of  Britain,  it  may  be  enHjr  ifaovn, 
that  there  never  existed,  m  this  ishaid,  so  many  in- 
dusirhus  peopk^  as  at  the  remra  of  peacfc,  m  1763. 
It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  calculate  the  atunben, 
who  die  in  the  camp,  or  in  battle,  more  than  would 
otherwise  perish,  from  want,  or  iroln  vice,  in  the 
city,  or  hamlet  It  is  some  consolatiovi^  that  die 
laborious  classes  are  too  wealthy,  to  covet  the  ]iit« 
tance  of  the  soldier ;  or  coo  independent,  tocoort 
the  dangers  of  the  sailor.  And  though  the  for« 
saken  lover,  or  the  restless  vagrant,  may  look  lor 
refuge,  in  the  army,  or  the  fleet,  it  may  admit  of 
some  doubt,  how  far  the  giving  of  proper  em- 
ployment  to  both,  may  not  have  freed  their  parishes, 
from  disquietude,  and  from  crimes :  There  is, 
therefore,  no  room  to  suppose,  that  any  one  left 
the  anvil,  or  the  loom,  to  follow  the  idle  trade  oj 
wtTj  during  the  hostilities  of  1 756 ;  or  that  there 
were  less  private  income,  and  public  drculatioOt 
after  the  reestablishment  of  peace^  than  at  any 
prior  epoch :  For,  it  must,  undoubtedly,  have  re* 
quired  a  greater  number  of  artificers  to  produce 
merchandizes,  for  foreign  exportation,  after  fred^ 
ing  and  clothing  the  in- 
habitants, to  the  value 

of         -  -        L.  149694,970  -  in  1760, 

^han  it  did,  to  fabricate 

the  value  of      -  1 3,699,08 1  *  in  1 750^ 

It  must  have  demanded 
f^  still  greater  number 
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of  lundst  td  woik  up 
glQodt^  £ar  expQrtaiioii, 

of  the  value  of    -      l^%^2Q%j^7g  -  in  1764^ 
dnn  It  ididf  to  nutfiiifiic* 
titre  the  value  of  14*^39191  •  in  1761. 


*^ 


A  greater  nunri)er  of  sea- 
men mast  surely  have  ovmof  jv^mm/ 
been  empbyed  to  Ha-  shSpiiios. 
v%ate9  a&d  repair      •  4719^41  -  in  17^0, 

thsn    -        .        -        .  45«>«54  -  « 1756- 

And  a  stiH  greater  num- 

.   ber^  to  man^  and  repair  65z,4x:)a  •  in  1765, 

than  •  •        -        -       -  ^99798  *  in  1750. 


*  b  is  acknowledged,  that  Scotland  furnished  a  greater 
anmber  of  recruitSy  for  the  fleets,  and  armies  of  Britain,  dur-' 
ing  the  war  of  1756,  than  England,  considering  the  smaller 
wnberofker  fi^ti^gmwi.  Yelylij  this  drain,  the  ladus-^ 
trims  rlnssiii  seem  sot  to  have  been  in  the  lei^dii»inidied : 
F«r,«fliiieQ  there wipre  made iar tale, 

in  1758    ....    10,62MS5  yards. 

in  1760    ....    11,747,728. 

Of  the  angmentation  of  th^  wMe  (rtodncts  «f  Scotland, 
ibiring  the  war,  wemaj  judge <rom  llhe  firftowing  detaB: 
The  vahie  of  the  mevchandixes  exported  from  Scotland, 

11117% L.  ei3,401 

^ 1,086,205 

64 1,243,927 

IhereWttre  exported  jesLtly,  of  Britisfhmanu/acturedYmenSf 

according 
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'tetj  it  must  t>e  confipssed^  that  however  &e 
people^  individually,  may  have  been  employed,  Ae 
sta&i  corporatdy,  Was  embarrassed,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, by  the  debts,  which  had  been  contracted,  by 
a  war,'  giorious,  but  unprofitable.  Upwards  of 
fifty-eight  millions  had  been  added  to  our  funded 
debts,  before  we  began  to  negociate  for  peace,  in 
1 762.  When  the  unfunded  debts  were,  afterwards^ 
brought  to  accotint,  and  assigned  an  anmial  inte- 
rest, from  a  specific  fund,  the  whole  debt^  which 
was  incurred  by  the  hostilities  of  1756,  swelled  to 
72,1 1  i,oooL  And  when  every  claim  o^  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  war's  expenses^,  was,  honestly,  satisfied, 
the  national  debt  amounted  to     L.  146,682,844^ 

which  yielded  the  creditors,  to  whom  it  was  due, 
an  annuity  of  ..•.-.  L. 4,850,821; 
or  about  3I.  6s.  ijd.  per  cent  ^ 

according  to  an  average  of  seven  years  of  peacer  fiom 

1749  to  1755        576,S7S  yitfds* 

Ditto,  according  to  aa  average  of  seven 
years  of  subsequent  war,  from  1756  to 
1762 I,d55,226 


Having  thus  discovered,  that  the  sword  had  not  been  put 
into  tuefid  hands,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  great  woollen 
manufactories  of  England,  with  an  aspect  to  the  same  ex- 
hilarating subject    The  value  of  toooOeti  g9odi  exported^ 
in  1755    .    .    .     L.  3,575,297 

57  ...    .    4,758,095 

58  -    -    -    -    4,673,462 

59  -    •    •    -    5,352,299 

60  ...    -    5,453,172 


y^m 


Though  it  is  the  interest^  and  not  the  capital,  ^ 
that  constitutes  the  feal  debt  of  the  sMtf^jtt  this 
annuity  was,  doubtless,  a  heavy  incumbrance  on 
the  land  and  labour  of  this  island  :  And,  hovever 

*  Writers  Lave  be^  carried  of  late,  by  their  seal  of  fia- 
triotisniy  to  demand  the  payment  pf  the  principal  of  the  debt» 
though  the  interest  be  punctually  paid  ;  as  if  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  between  the  in£vidual  and  the  state^  had  sti- 
polaledy  for  the  payment  of  both.  The  fact  is,  that  few 
lenden,  siov  King  William'B  dayi,  have  esqpccted  repay- 
ment of  tie  capUalSf  which  thfcy  lent  to  the  govepann^nl. 
The  stocks,  as  the  public  securities  of  the  British  natioii  are 
called,  may  be  compared  to  the  money  transactions  of  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam,  as  they  have  been  explained  by  Sir 
James  Steuart.  No  man,  who  lodges  treasure^  in  this  Bank^ 
ever  expects  to  see  it  again :  Bnt,  he  may  transfer  ike  Bank 
rteeipl  for  it.  The  Directors  of  this  Bank  discovered,  fmn 
experience,  that  if  the  number  of  setters  of  those  receipts 
should,  at  any  time,  be  greater  than  the  buyers  of  them^  the 
vdlue  of  actual  treasure  safely  lodged  would  depreciate.  .And 
it  is  supposed,  that  those  prudent  managers  employ  brokers, 
to  buy  op  the  Bank  receipts,  when  they  begin  to  fall  in 
their  value,  from  the  superabundance  of  thdm  on  'Cfaanga 
Apply  this  rational  explanation  to  the  British  funds.  No 
creditor  of  sl  funded  debt  can  ask  payment  of  the  principal, 
at  the  Treasury ;  but,  he  may  dispose  of  his  stock  in  the 
a'iey.  The  principles,  which  regulate  demand  and  supply, 
are  e^ualfy  applicable  to  flie  British  funds,  as  to  the  treasure, 
TSk  the  Amsterdam  Bank.  If  there  be  more  sellers  than  bny^ 
*ers,  the  price  ^  6to^ks  wiQ  fall :  If  there  *be  mqre  buyers 
than  sellersi  they  will  as  naturally  rise.  And  the  time  is 
now  come,  when  the  British  government  ought  to  employ 
every  pound,  which  can  possibly  be  saved,  in  buying  up  the 
principal  of  such  public  debts  as  are  the  most  depreciated  i 
preferruig  those  which  |Miy  ihe  least  tiominal  annuity; 
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burdensome,  it  was  Dot  the  only  weight  due  bb» 
structed,  in  whatever  degree^  ^e  induatrious  chss* 
es,  in  adding  accuvittlation  to  accnmulatioii.  The 
charge  of  the  civil  government  was  then  caiddated^ 
as  an  expense  to  the  people,  at  a  million.  And  the 
peace  establishment,  for  the  army,  navy,  and  mis* 
cellaneous  services  of  less  amount,  though  of  as 
much  use,  was  then  slated  at  three  millions  and  a 
half,  without  enteripg  into  the  controversy  of  that 
changeful  day,  whether  it  was  a  few  poaids  more, 
or  a  fiew  pounds  less.  If  it  astonished  Europe,  to 
see  Great  Britain  borrow,  in  me  year,  toxice  mi- 
Uans^  and  to  find  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  such 
a  loan,  amidst  hostilitiea  of  unbounded  expense, 
it  might  have  given  the  European  world  still  higher 
ideas  of  the  resources  of  Britain,  to  see  her  satisfy 
every  claim,  and  reestablish  her  financial  affairs^ 
in  so  short  a  period,  after  the  conclusion  of  war. 
But,  the  acquisitions  of  peace  proved,  unhap* 
pily,  more  embarrassing  to  the  collective  mass  o^ 
an  industrious  nation,  than  thai  imposts,  which 
were  constantly  collected,  for  paying  the  interest 
of  debts,  and  the  charges  of  the  State.  The 
treaty  of  1763,  retained  Canada,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  on  the  American  continent }  the  Gra* 
nades,  Tobago,  St  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  Senegal  in  Africa.  Withoiit 
regarding  other  objects,  here  was  a  wide  field  open^ 
ed,  for  the  attention  of  interest,  axid  for  the  ope« 
rations  of  avarice.  Every  mati^  who  had  credit 
with  the  ministers  at  honie^  gi  influence  9V^  the 
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governors  in  the  colonies,  ran  for  the  prize  of 
American  territory.  •  And  some  lando'otrners,  in 
Great  Britain,  of  no  small  importance,  neglected 
the  possessions  of  their  fathers,  for  a  portion  of 
wilderness,  beyond  the  Atlantic.     This  was  the 
spu-it,  which  formerly  debilitated  Spain,  more  than 
the  Peruvian  mines ;  because  the  Spaniards  turned 
their  affections,  from  their  country  to  the  Indies. 
With  a  similar  spirit,  millions  of  productive  capital 
were  withdrawn  from  the  agriculture,  and  manu« 
factures,  and  trade  of  Great  Britain,  to  cultivate 
the  ceded  islands,  in  the  other  hemisphere.     Do- 
mestic occupations  were  obstructed,  consequently, 
and  circulation  was  stopped,  in  proportion  to  the 
stocks  withdrawn,  to  the  industry  enfeebled,  and 
to  the  ardour^  which  was  turned  to  less  salutary 
objects. 

While  the  industrious  classes  of  the  people  were 
thus,  individually,  injured  in  their  affairs,  the  State 
suffered)  equally,  in  its  finances.  The  new  acqui- 
sitions required  the  charge  of  civil  governments, 
^hich  was  provided  for,  in  the  annual  supplies, 
and  from  \taxes  on  the  land,  and  hbour,  of  this 
Island.  To  defend  those  acquisitions,  larger,  and 
more  expensive  military  establishments  became 
necessary,  though  our  conquests, did'  not  yield 
a  penny^  in  direct  return^  *  And  an  additional 
drain  being  thus  opened,  for  the  circulating  mo« . 
Dcy,  the^opulent  men,  who  generally  Iq^d  to  go- 

*  *  There  werb  sotne  small  ffums  brought,  into  the  annuaf 
rapplies^  frpra  ihe  sale  of^imdpy  ip  the  ceded  islands, 
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vernment,  enhanced  the  price  of  a  commodity^ 
which  vras  thus  rendered  mor^  valuable,  by  the 
incessant  demands  of  adventurers,  who  9fiered  the 
usurious  interest  of  the  Indies.  "*  The  coins  did 
not,  consequently,  ov^erflow  the  coffers  of  the  rich ; 
the  price  of  the  public  funds  did  not  rk^,  as  at 
the  former  peace,  when  no  such  drain  existed ; 
and  the  government  was  unable  to  make  bargains, 
for  the  public,  in  1764,  equally  advantageous,  ^% 
at  the  less  splendid  epoch  of  1749* 

In  these  views  of  an  interesting  subject^  the 
time  objection  to  the  peace  of  1763  was  not,  that 
we  had  retained  too  Uttie^  but  that  we  had  retained 
too  much.  Had  the  French  been  akogether  ex- 
cluded from  the  fisheries  of  Labrador^  and  New-* 
ibundland,  and  wholly  restored  to  every  conquest, 
the  peace  had  been,  perhaps,  more  complete. 
Whether  the  ministers  could  have  justified  such  a 
treaty,  within  the  walls  of  Parliametit,  or  with- 
out, is  a  consideration  personal  to  them,  and  is 
an  object,  quite  distinct,  in  argument.  Unhappy ! 
that  a  British  minister,  to  defend  himself,  from 
clamour,  must  generally  act  against  the  genume 
interest  of  his  country* 

Fortunate  it  is  however,  for  Britain,  that  there 
is  a  spirit  in  her  industry,  an  increase  in  the  accu- 
mulations of  her  industrious  classes,  and  a  pru-^ 
dence,  in  the  economy  of  her  individual  citizens, 
which  have  raised  her  to  greatness,  and  sustained 

*  It  WtRsawise  policy,  therefore,  to  eacourage  foreigners 
to  lend  mon^  on  the  security  of  West-Inda  estates^ 
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her  power,  notwithstanding  the  waste  of  wars,  the 
blimders  of  treaties,  and  the  tumults  in  peace. 
The  people  prospered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
{>resent  reign.  They  prospered  still  more,  when 
our  colonies  revolted.  And  this  most  energetic 
nation  continues,  with  augmented  powers,  to  pros- 
per still,  notwithstanding  every  obstruction. 

If  this  marvellous  prosperity  arise  from  the  con- 
sdoiisness  of  every  one,  that  his  person  is  free  ^  and 
Us  property  sctfe^  owing  to  the  steady  opeitition  of 
bw9,  and  to  the  impartial  administration  of  jus« 
tice,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  reign,  must 
be  allowed  to  have  given  additional  force  to  that 
salutary  principle.     A  young  Monarch,  with  an 
attachment  to  freedom,  which  merits  those  com- 
mradations,  that  posterity  will  not  withhold,  re- 
commended, from  the  throne,  to  make  the  judges' 
commissions  less  changeful,  and  their  salaries  more 
beaeficiaL     The  Parliament  seconded  the  zeal  of 
their  Sovereign,  in  giving  efficacy  to  a  measure, 
which  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  secure  every 
right  of  individuals,  and  to  ^ve  ardour  to  all 
their  pursuits.     If  we  continue  a  brief  review  of 
the  laws  of  the  present  reign,  we  shall  probably 
find,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  neglected, 
much  has  been  done,  for  promoting  the  prosperity, 
^  populoosness,  of  this  Island. 

Agriculture  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  our 
care,  because  it  is  the  broad  foundation  of  every 
other  establishment.  Yet,  owing  in  some  measure 
Co  the  scarcity  of  seasons,  but  much  to  the  clamour^ 
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of  the  populace,  we  departed,  at  the  end  of  the 
late  reign,  from  the  system  which,  being  formed  at 
the  Revolution,  is  said  to  have  then  given  verdure 
to  our  fields.    During  every  session,  from  the 
demise  of  George  II.,  a  law  was  passed  for  allow- 
ing the  importation  of  salt  provisions  from  Ire- 
land ;  for  discontinuing  the  duties  on  tallow,  but- 
ter, hogs-lard,  and  grease,  from  Ireland  ;  till,  in 
the  progress  of  our  policy,  we  made  those  regu- 
lations perpetual,  which  were  before  only  temp6- 
rary.     We  prohibited  the  export  of  grain,  while 
we  admitted  the  importation  of  it ;  till,  in  1773, 
we  settled  by  a  compromise,  between  the  growers, 
and  consumers,  a  standard  of  prices,  at  which 
both  (hould,  in  future,  be  free.  *     If,  by  the  fore- 
going  measures,  the  markets  were  better  supplied^ 
the  industrious  classes  must  have  been  more  a- 
bundantly  fed :  if  prices  were  forced  too  low,  the 
farmers,  and  with  them  husbandry,  must  have 
both  equally  suffered.     A  steady  market  is  for  the 
interest  of  all  parties ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  legislature.     On  this  principle,  the 
Parliament  seems  to  have  acted,  when,  by  repeal- 
ing the  laws  against  engrossers,  it  endeavoured,  in 
1772,  \pgivftifree  circulation  to  the  trade  in 
com*      On  the  other  hand,  various  laws  were 
passed,  f  for  preserving  timber,  and  underwood ; 
for  encouraging  the  culture  of  shrubs,  and  trees, 

*  10,  Geo.  III.  ch.  39. ;  13.  Geo.  III.  eh.  43. 
t  6.  Geo.  III.  ch.  86—48 ;  9.  Geo.  III.  ch.  41. 
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of  roots  and  plants :  And  additional  laws  were 
passed,  for  securing  the  property  of  the  husband- 
man, in  the  produce  of  bis  fields ;  and,  conse- 
quently, for  giving  force  to  his  diligence,  and  ex- 
tent to  his  improvements* 

The  dividing  of  commons,  the  enclosing  of 
wastes,  the  draining  of  marshes,  are  all  connect- 
ed with  agriculture.  Not  one  law,  for  any  of 
these  valuable  ends,  was  passed,  in  the  warlike 
reign  of  Eling  William.  During  the  hostilities  of 
Queen  Anne,  eight  such  laws,  indeed,  were  en- 
acted. In  the  reign  of  George  L,  seventeen  laws 
were  enacted  for  the  same  salutary  purposes.  In 
the  three-and* thirty  years  of  George  II.'s  reign, 
there  were  passed  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  laws, 
with  the  same  wise  design.  But,  during  the  first 
fourteen  sessions  of  the  present  reign,  no  fewer 
than  seven  hundred  and  two  acts  of  Parliament 
were  obtained,  for  dividing  of  commons,  enclos* 
mg  of  wastes^  and  draining  of  marshes.  In  this 
manner,  was  more  useful  territory  added  to  the 
empire,  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  than  had- 
been  gained,  by  every  war,  since  the  Revolution, 
In  acquiring  distant  dominions,  through  conquest, 
the  state  is  enfe<;bled,  by  the  charge  of  their  esta- 
blisbinents,  in  peace  ^  and  by  the  still  more  enor-* 
mous  debts,  incurred  in  war,  for  their  defence  ; 
In  gaining  additional  lands,  by  reclaiming  the 
^ild,  improving  the  barren,  and  appropriating  the 
common,  you,  at  once,  extend  the  limits  of  our 
Island^  and  make  its  soil  more  productive*    Yet, 
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ii  certain  class  of  writers  have*  bq^n  studious  to 
prove,  that,  by  making  the  common  fields  morfe 
fruitful,  the  legislature  has  impoverished  the 
poor.  * 

Connected  with  agriculture,  too,  is  the  making 
of  roads.  The  highways  of  Britain  were  not  equal, 
in  goodness,  to  those  of  foreign  countries,  when  the 
peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  was  concluded-  From 
this  epoch  to  the  demise  of  George  II.,  great  exer- 
tions were  certainly  used,  to  supply  that  inconve- 
nient defect.  The  first  fourteen  sessions  of  the 
present  reign  are  distinguished,  not  only  far  col- 
lecting the  various  road- laws  into  one  act,  but  for 
enacting  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
acts  for  repairing  the  highways  of  different  dis« 
tricts*  If,  by  this  employment  of  many  hands, 
nothing  was  added  to  the  extent  of  our  countryt 
every  field,  and  every  village,  within  it,  were 
brought,  by  a  more  easy  conveyance,  nearer  to 
each  other.  •  • 

In  the  same  manner,  canals  facilitate  agriculture^ 
and  promote  manufactures,  by  offering  a  mode 
of  carriage,  at  once  cheaper,  and  more  certain. 
A  very  early  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  navi- 
gation of  our  rivers  :  from  ike  ReooluHon^  to  the 
demise  of  George  II.,  many  streams  had  been 
made  navigable.    But,  a  still  greater  number  have 

•  On  the  contrary,  the  Rev,  Mr  Howlet,  who  cannot  he 
too  much  praised,  for  his  researches,  on  die  subject  of  po* 
pulation,  has  published  a  pamphlet,  which  proves  satisfac* 
torily,  that  Eiiclosures  promote  the  increase  of  the  people* 
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been  rendered  mote  commodious  to  commerce,  in 
the  present  reign,  exclusive  of  the  yet  more  valua^ 
ble  improvement  of  canads*  And,  during  the  first 
fourteen  sessions  of  this  reign,  nineteen  acts  were 
passed,  for  making  artificial  navigations,  including 
those  stupendous  w6rks,  the  Bridgewater,  the 
Trent,  and  the  Forth,  canals  ;  which,  by  joining 
the  Eastern  and  Western  seas,  and  by  connecting 
almost  every  manufacturing  town  with  the  capital^ 
emulate  the  Roman  labours* 

In  this  period,  too,  many  of  our  harbours  were 
enlarged,  secured,  and  improved :  many  of  our 
cities,  including  the  metropolis  of  our  empire,  and 
our  trade,  were  paved,  cleansed,  and  lighted.  And, 
without  including  the  bridges,  that  have  been  built, 
and  public  edifices  erected,  the  foregoing  efforts^ 
for  domestic  improvement,  can,  with  no  truth,  or 
{ffopriety,  be  deemed  the  works  of  an  inactive  age, 
or  of  a  frivolous  people.  In  the  prior  reign.  Pope 
cried  out ; 


it 
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Bid  harbours  open,  public  ways  extend ; 
Bid  temples,  worthier  of  the  God,  ascend ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain. 
The  mole  projected,  break  the  roaring  main; 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  comnoand. 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land. 
These  honours.  Peace  to  happy  Britain  brings ; 
"  These  are  imperial  works,  and  wprthj  kings.  ** 

How  much  has  since  (1732)  been  done,  needs 
not  be  repeated.  If,  from  those  important  objects, 
we  turn  our  attention  to  manufactures,  we  shaH 
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find  many  laws  enacted,  for  their  encouragetnent, 
some  with  greater  efScacy,  and  some  with  less. 
It  was  a  wise  policy  to  procure  the  materials  of 
our  manufactures  at  the  cheapest  rate.  A  tax  wa^ 
laid  on  foreign  linens,  in  order  to  provide  a  fund, 
for  raising  hemp,  and  flax  at  home ;  while  boun- 
ties were  given  on  these  necessary  articles,  from 
our  colonies,  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
hemp  was  withdrawn.  The  imposts  on  foreign 
linen  yarn  were  withdrawn.  Bounties  were  given 
on  British  linen  cloth  exported  ;  while  the  mak- 
ing of  cambricks  was  promoted,  partly  by  probi* 
biting  the  foreign,  and  partly  by  giving  fresh  in- 
centives, though  without  success,  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cambricks,  within  our  Island-  Indigo, 
cochineal,  and  logwood^  the  necessaries  of  dyers, 
were  allowed  to  be  freely  imported*  And  the 
duty  oh  oak-bark,  when  imported,  was  lowered, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  tanners.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  state  of  the  public  debts  does 
not  admit  the  abolition  of  every  tax  on  materials 
of  manufacture,  of  whatever  country  :  this  would 
be  a  measure  so  much  wiser,  than  giving  prohibi- 
tions against  foreign  manufactures^' which  never 
fail  to  bring  with  them  the  mischiefs  of  monopoly  j 
a  worse  commodity,  at  a  higher  price  : 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join, 

That  thou  may'st  nothing  give,  that  is  hot  tliine. 

r 

The  importation  of  silks,  and  velvets,  of  foreign 
countries  was,  however,  prohibited,  while  the  wages. 
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and  combinations  of  siik-weavers  were  restrained, 
though  the  price  of  the  goods  was  not  regulated, 
in  favour  of  the  consumers.  The  workers,  ia 
leather,  were  equally  favoured,  by  similar  means. 
The  plate-glass  manufacture  was  encouraged,  by 
erecting  a  corporation,  for  carrying  it  on,  with 
greater  energy.  The  making  of  utensils,  from 
gold,  and  silver,  was  favoured,  by  appointing  war- 
dens, to  detect  every  fraud.  And  the  law,  which 
had  been  made,  during  the  penury  of  King  Wil- 
liam's days,  for  preventing  innkeepers,  from  using 
any  other  plate,  than  silver  spoons,  was  repealed 
in  1769,  when  we  had  made  a  very  extensive 
.progress,  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  in  the 
taste  for  enjoying  it ;  when 


^Egypty  with  Assyria  strove, 


In  wealthy  and  luxury.' 


The  most  ancient  staple  of  this  Island  was,  by 
prudent  regulations,  in  the  fabrics  of  wool,  sent 
to  foreign  markets,  better  in  quality,  and  at  a 
lower  price. 

General  industry  was  excited,  by  various  means, 
which  probably  had  their  eflfects.  Apprentices, 
and  workers  for  hire,  were  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  magistrates,  who  were  empowered  to 
enforce,  by  correction,  the  performance  of  con* 
tracts.  Sobriety  was,  at  the  same  time,  preserved, 
by  restraining  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors.  But, 
above  all,  that  law  must  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  powerful  eifect,  which  was  made  ^^  fpr 
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the  more  effectual  preventing  of  abuses,  by  per- 
sons employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  wooIIeBi 
linen,  fustian,  cotton,  iron,  leather,  fur,  hemp,flax, 
mohair,  and  silk  ;  for  restraining  unlawful  comU* 
nations  of  every  one  working  in  ^such  manufac- 
tures;  and  for  the  better  payment  of  their  wages. " 
This  law  must  be  allowed  to  contain  the  most 
powerful  incitements  of  the  human  heart ;  when 
we  consider,  too,  that  the  assize  of  bread  was,  at 
the  same  time,  regulated. 

If,  from  a  review  of  manufactures,  we  inspect 
our  shipping,  we  shall  perceive  regulations  equally 
useful.  The  whale-fisheries  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, and  Greenland,  were  encouraged  by  boun^ 
ties,  together  with  the  white  herring  fishery,  along 
the  coasts  of  our  Island.  Foreigners  were  ex- 
cluded, by  additional  penalties,  from  holding 
shares,  in  British  ships.  And  oak-timber  was  pre- 
served, by  new  laws,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy. 
Thevoyages  of  discovery,  which  do  so  much  honour 
to  the  present  reign,  though  they  did  not  proceed, 
from  any  act  of  the  legislature,  may  be  regarded, 
as  highly  beneficial  to  navigation,  whether  we 
consider  the  improvement  of  nautical  science,  or 
the  preservation  of  the  mariner's  health. 

But,  all  those  encouragements 'had  been  given, 
in  vain,  had  not  the  course  of  circulation  been  kqit 
full,  and  current,  and  the  coin  timefuUy  reformed. 
New  modes  were  prescribed  by  Parliament,  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts,  in  particular  districts. 
Additional  remedies  were  administered,  for  reco- 
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vering  payment  on  bills,  and  other  mercantile  seat* 
fities,  in  Scotland.    And  the  issuing  of  the  note$ 
of  bankers  was  rendered  more  commodious,  and 
safe.    The  importation  of  the  light  silver  coin,  of 
this  realm,  was  prohibited  ;  and  what  was  of  more 
importance,  every  tender  of  British  silver  coin,  in 
the  payment  of  any  sum  more  than   five-and- 
twenty  pounds,  otherwise  than  by  weight,  at  five 
shillings  and  twopence  per  ounce,  (^Ihe  mint  frice 
of  silver),  was  declared  unlawful.    This  admirable 
principle,  so  just  in  its  theory,  and  so  wise  in  its 
practice,  \&as,  about  the  same  time,  applied  to  the 
gold  coin ;    without,    however,    affecting  bank 
notes  as  cash*    And  the  gold  coins  were  recalled, 
and  recoined  to  an  une)&pected  amount,  and  or- 
dered to  pass  current  by  weight,  according  to  the 
ancient  course,  rather  than  by  tale,  in  conformity 
to  modern  practice.    This  measure,  which  does 
equal  honour  to  the  contriver,  to  the  adviser,  and 
10  the  executor,  has  been  attended  with  the  salu- 
tary  effects,  that  were  foretold,  as  to  our  domesth: 
circulation,  whatever  influence  that  measure  may 
have  had  on  our  foreign  trade,  and  on  our  gene-' 
rd  exchanges  with  the  commercial  world. 

The  laws,  which  were  thus  passed,  from  the 
accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  to  the  era  of  the 
Colonial  revolt,  had  produced  the  most  beneficial 
effects  on  our  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  on 
our  commerce,  and  navigation,  had  not  the  ener- 
getic spirit,  that  actuated  our  affairs,  at  the  peace 
^^  ^7^3)  continued  to  animate  the  industrious 
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classes,  and  to  accumulate  their  daily  acquisitions. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  appeal,  from  general  reason- 
ings, to  particular  facts,  let  him  examine  the  fol- 
lowing proofs,  from  the  three  years  average  of 
each  period : 


Yevs. 


Ships  cleared  oatwardi.  Viloc  of  Cafigoa 

Tont  English.  Do.  Foieign.      TotaL  L. 

639,872  -  68,136  -  708,008  .  i4>925>95^ 


799,341 .  63,337 .  862,678  - 15,613,003 


im^mmmmt 


Tears. 


Ships  cleared  outwards,  from  SttdtnA        Valoe  of  Eipoitb 
TonsSootish.   Do.  Foreign.         Total.  L. 

75^7^7^  -  4^587  -  80,354  -  1,196,166 


100,290  -   3,106  -  103,396  -  1,515,026 


Thus,  our  navigation  had  gained,  in  the  inter* 
venient  period,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons,  a-year ;  and  our  foreign  traffic  ha4 
risen  almost  a  million  in  annual  value*  The  gross 
revenue  of  the, post-office,  which,  arising  from  a 
greater,  or  a  less,  correspondence,  forms,  accord- 
ing to  Anderson,  a  poUtico-cammerdal  indcx^ 
^mounted. 


in  1764     -    to 
in  1774*  -    to 


L- ^81,535 
345^3^1 


*  But,  the  franking  of  letters  had  been  now  regulated^  and 
other  improvements  had  been  meantime  made, 
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Yet,  prosperous  as  our  aflPairs  had  been,  during 
the  short  existence  of  the  peace  of  1763,  they 
were  represented,  by  an  analogous ''spirit  to  that 
of  1738,  either  of  designing  faction,  or  of  unin« 
formed  folly,  as  in  an  alarming  situation.    The 
state  of  things,  it  was  said,  is  approaching  to  an 
awful  crisis.    The  navigation  and  commerce^  by 
which  we  rose  to  power,  and  opulence,  are  much 
en  Ike  decKne.     Our  taxes  are  numerous,  and 
heavy ;  and  provisions  are  dear.    An  enormous 
national  debt  threatens  the  ruin  of  public  credit. 
Luxury  has  spread  its  baneful  influence,  among 
all  ranks  of  people ;  yet,  luxury  is  necessary  to 
raise  a  revenue,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.    Our  labouring  poor  are  forced,  by  hard 
necessity,  to  seek  that  comfortable  subsistence,  in 
distant  climes,  which  their  industry,  at  home,  can- 
not procure  them.    And  the  mother-country  holds 
the  rod  over  her  childrep,  the  colonies,  and,  by 
her  threatening  aspect,  is'  likely  to  drive  them  to 
desperate  measures :  *    Thus,— 

Th'  alarm-bell  rings,  from  our  Alhambra  walls. 
And,  from  the  streets,  sound  drums,  and  ataballs ! 

•  See  Gent,  Mag.  1774,  p.  313,  &c. 
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CHAP.   X. 

The  Colonial  ReoolL—The  State  qftJie  Nation.-^ 
Her  Finances^  Ttade^  asod  Shippings — Her 
Military  Power. — The  Losses  of  Trade  from 
the  War. — The  Revival  of  Trade  on  the  JRe- 
estaUishment  of  Peace.r-Remarks  thereoa.-^ 
Financial  Operations. — The  Sinking  Fund  esta- 
hlished. — Its  salutary  Policy^ 

lY  HEKt  otviAg.to  the  native  habits^  and  acquired 
confidence  of  her  colonies  ;  to  the  ancioit  neglects 
and  continued  indulgence,  of  Britain ;  to  the  in- 
citements of  party-men,  and  to  the  imbecility  of 
rulers  ;  the  nation  found  herself,  at  length,  oblig- 
ed to  enter  into  a  seriotis  contest  with  her  trans- 
atlantic provinces,  she  happily  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  busy  manufacture,  of  a  vigorous 
commerce,  of  a  most  extensive  navigation,  and 
of  a  productive  revenue.  Of  these  animating 
truths,  we  shall  receive  sufficient  conviction,  by 
examining  the  follovsdng  particulars* 

After  liquidating  every  claim,  subsequent  to  the 
peace  of  1763,  and  funding  every  debt,  by  assign- 
ing an  half-yearly  interest,  for  every  principal,  the 
public  enjoyed  an  annual  surplvis,  from  the  public 
imposts,  of  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
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pounds,  in  1764.  From  1765  to  1770,  this  sink- 
ing fund  accumulated  to  2,266,246!*  And  from 
1770  to  1775,  the  surpluses  of  all  our  taxes  a- 
mounted,  annually,  to  the  vast  sum  of  2,65 1 ,455!. ; 
mrhich  having  risen,  in  1775,  and  1776,  to  three 
millions  and  upwards,  proved  a  never-failing  re- 
source, amid  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
ensuing  war.  Those  facts  alone  furnish  the  most 
satis&ctory  evidence  of  the  great  consumption  of 
the  collective  mass  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
ability  to  consume,  from  their  active  labours,  and 
accumulating  opulence*. 

Yet^  during  the  prosperous  period  of  the  peace^ 
there  were  only  discharged  of  the  capital  of  the 
nadonal  debt    --:--•    L.  10,739,793* 

And  there  remained,  notwithstanding  every  di« 
minution,  when  the  war  of  the  colonies  began,  in 
1775,  a  national  debt  of  «    -    L.  1359943,051 ; 

* 

Whereon  was  paid  to  the  public 

creditors  an  annuity  of     «     -     L.  4,440,821  ; 

or  3I.  5s.  5id,  per  cent  ■■ 

The  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England 

tose,  meanwhile,  from  ii^  per  cent,  m  July  1764, 

to  r43  pgr  cent,  in  July  1774 ;  and  discounts  ott 

the  bills  of  the  navy  fell,  from  6\  per  cenL  at  the 

first  epoch,  to  li  at  the  second.     Yet,  the  reform 

of  the  coin  produced  no  perceptible  difference, 

ia  the  nominal  exchanges ;  which  are  influenced, 

by  much  more  powerful  causes.    In  fact,  the  ex* 
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changes  were  in  &vour  of  Britain,  before  this  ope« 
ration  began,  and  before  hostilities  commenced ; 
owing  to  the  flourishing  state  of  our  trade,  and  the 
advantageous  course  of  our  general  payments.* 
And  the  price  of  bullion  fell ;  because  the  supply 
was  superior  to  the  demand.  From  the  foregoing 
notices,  an  able  statesman  might  have  inferred, 
beforehand,  that  Great  Britain  never  possessed 
such  resources,  for  a  vigorous  war.  And  this 
truth  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, and  without  appealing  to  the  immensity  of 
subsequent  supplies,  for  unanswerable  proofs  of 

The  surplus  produce  of  the  land,  and  labour,  of 
England  alone,  which,  being  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  might  have  been  applied,  according  to 
the  course  of  commerce,  to  the  uses  of  war,  a« 
mounted  to  15,613,0031,  if  we  may  judge,  from 
an  average  of  the  years  1772'— 3 — 4.  t 

The  English  shipping,  which  were  chiefly  em«* 
ployed,  in  exporting  this  immense  cargo,  and 
which  were  easily  converted  into  transports,  to 

*  The  exchangei  with  Hamburgh,  was  more,  in  favour 
of  Britain,  from  March  to  July  1773,  before  the  recoinage 
began,  than  it  was  from  Augvgt'^to  December  1773,  and 
throughout  the  three  following  years*  See  my  Conddera- 
fions  on  Commerce^  Bullion^  and  Coin,  Stc,  p.  93 — 4<. 

f  There  was  moreover  sent  by  sea  from  Scotland,  at  the 
same  time,  an  annual  cargo,  of  the  value  of  1,515,026/.,  if 
we  may  believe  tlie  Customhouse  books. 
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ynned  shipiy  smd  to  pcivatef  rs^  atnoonted  annual- 
ly tQ  799i34i  ton$ :  Add  ta  these,  the  Scotkb 
shipping,  which  cleared  outwards,  ameunting,  oa 
an  average  of  the  same  three  years,  to  100,290 
tons :  And  this  extensive  nursery  furnished  the 
ioyal  navy  with  mariners  of  unequalled  skill,  and 
bravery,  during  a  naval  war,  in  the  last  year  of 
which,  the  Parliament  voted  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  seamen* 

i 

W^  Qiay  cdlcuUte,  from  the  c^nt^iual  progress 
ill  population,  arising  from  additionail  eippJoy* 
ments,  that  there  were  in  this  isjand,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  cQlgnial  revolt,  fuU  29350,009  fighting 
men ;  whi^h,  if  ^lultiplied  by  4!,  would  show  the 
whole  population  tQ  have  b^en  iq>575,qqo,  at 
that  epQch- 

By  examining  the  following  details,  we  shall 
acquire  ideas  sufficiently  precise  of  the  royal  navy, 
both  before,  and  sifter,  the  war  of  the  colonies 
began:— 

Vte  mfd^fteet  carried,  in  1754  -**  ^269246  tonsr 

in  1760  •*—  300,416 
in  1774  —  276,046. 


Of  the  King's  ships,  existing  in  1774,  several 
^ere  found,  on  the  d^y  Qf  tria|»  unfit  for  actual, 
^rvlcc.    By  an  ei^ort,  bowev^i:,  wbic^  Bfitajin 

M 
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alone  cobfd  have  made,  there  weref  added-  io  the 
royal  navy,  during  six  years  of  War,  from  1775 
to  1781  >— » 

Vefisels.  GunB«  Tons. 

Of  the  line,  with  fifties,  44  carrying  Sfi02  and  56^144 
twenties  to  forty-fours,  110  —  S,3S1  —  53,350 
Sloopi,     -    .     -     >    .      160        —      i,556   —   37,160 

314  8^8         146,e54 


By  a  similar  effort,  during  iix  years  of  the  Re« 
Volutiotr-war,  England  was  only  able  to  add  to 
faer  navat  force  1 1,368  tons.  And  thus,  was  there 
a  greater  fieet  fitted  oat,  during  thertmcommoa 
embarrassments  ctf  the  Colony-wail  than  King 
WilKam,'  or  Queen  A6nd,  ot  j^&ea  than  iJang 
George  I.,  perhaps,  ever  possessed.  Of  those 
sWps  we  were,  unhappily,  deprived  of  several, 
either  by  the  misfortunes  incident  to  navigatiooy 
or  by  the  good  fortune  of  our  enemies.  Tet,  we 
had  in  commission,  in  Janiury  1783,  a  fleet,  the 
power  df  which  will  be  most  clearly  perceived, 
from  the  following  detail,  *  and  from  the  fact^ 

•  The  above  statement,  though  in  a  different  form,  was 
officially  laid  before  the  House  of  Coinm<MiS|  at  the  debate 
on  the  peace.  Besides  the  ships,  in  the  Ibt  of  the  Navy- 
board,  there  were  seventeen,  from  60  to  98  guns,  ready  to 
be  commissioned.  Steel  states,  in  his  Naval  Chronology, 
the  force  of  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spam,  an^ 
^^oBand,  at  th»  end  of  the  war,  as  u^tr : 

British 
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that  there  Were  Voted,  for  the  sertice  of  this  year, 
a  hundred  aiid  ten  thousand  seameii. 

Ships.  ,  Guns,                            M611. 

to  of     •  80  to  108  -  carrying  15,372 

44  of     -  -    -      74  -  -  -  •  26,112 

45  of  -  60  to  68  -  -  -  -  5^,320 
18  of  -  .  -'  50  .  .  -  -  5^468 
64  Frigates  atx>ve  30  •  -  -  •  *  3*765 
51  Ditto  under    30  -  -  -  -      8,581 

110  Sloops  of     -     18,  and  under,     11,360 
15  Fire  ships  wd  bombs. 
26  Armed  ships,  hired. 

393  -  Navigated  by     -    -    •    .     104,978 

Such  was  the  naval  force  of  Great  iSritain, 
"l^bich,  after  a  Violent  struggle,  broke,  in  the  end, 

.     .     .  Oftlielm*.  Onus. 

British  ghips     .    -    -    .    ^^    145    carrying    10,132  ^ 
Deduct  those  wanting  repairs      28        — <  1,948 

British e&ctive     -    .    .    -    II7        —  8^84 

Fren^     ...:...    8Sf        ~  '         5,848 
Spanish -    -    67        —  4,720 

*  Dutch      :..-.•-    SS        ^  2,006 

•        / 

182        —     '    12,574 
Deduct  those  wanting  repairs     49        *^  2,928 


^ 
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the  conjoined  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
The  privateers  of  Liverpool ,  which  have  been  al- 
ready stated,  alone  formed  a  greater  fleet,  than  the 
armed  colonies  were  ever  able  to  equip.  Owing 
to  what  fatality,  or  to  what  cause,  it  was,  that  the 
vast  strength  of  Britain  did  not  beat  down  the 
colonial  insurgents,  not  in  one  campaign,  but  in 
three,  it  is  the  business  of  History  to  explain,  with 
narrative  elegance,  and  profound  remark. 

It  is  now  time,  to  inquire  into  the  losses  of  our 
trade,  from  the  war  of  thos^  colonies,  which  had 
been  planted,  and  nursed,  with  a  mother's  care, 
for  the  exclusive  bene^  of  our  native  commorce. 

If  it  was  not  much  interrupted,  by  the  pim« 
teers  ofthemalecontents,  we  lost  whole  mercantile 
fleets  to  our  enemies.  And  it  must  be  admittedf 
that  in  the  course  of  no  war^  since  that  of  the  Re^ 
vohitibn*,  were  our  shipping  so  much  deranged, 
or  our  traffic  so  far  driven,  from  its  usual  cban* 
nels.  But,  we  shall  see  the  precise  state  of  both, 
by  attending  to  the  following  details : 

Yean.    Ships  cleared  wtwaids.  Vali^  of  Cinsocs. 

r  1772^  Tons  £n^r    Do.  foreign.  X^^^l.  L. 

In  the  pttceful  j     73>  799^34^    -    ^3,337  -  86a,67S  -    15,6x3,003 

ri7757 

Aoxricao  war  •{     76  X  765,669    -    78,251  -  843>9^  -    ia>86l«S2i6 


Id 


iPfepch  war    -    1778  6jj,o86  -    89.385  •  744»47X  -  "i5JX»075 

Spanish  war  -    S779  57^1^79  *  <37»993  *  710,27^  «  1^45^,052 

1780  6^%,o%s  •  X45f^8  -  807,293  -  11,667,417 

yuMtk  war     •    178X  547i953  -  s63,4XO  -  721,363  -  20,57J9»f  87 

t78»  55»i85«  -  aoS,5ii  -  761,36s  -  xs,363,68a 
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Add  to  the  above  the  shipping  of  Scotland : 

Yean.    Ships  dcarcfl  outwards.  Value  of  Cargoix. 

ri772^Tons£ng.  Do.  foreign.    Total.  L. 

fn  the  peacefiil  4  jrajS  100,290    •    3,106    -    103,396    -    Tt5i5t026 

517757 
1^\  94»9<6    -    3>4T4    •      98,330    -      995fS7X 


FrcDch  WIT     -    1778  7^i47»  -    4f393  -  8o,86j  -  702,810 

Sptntih  war    -    1779  70,684  -  1^,047  -  81,731  -  837.273 

1780  69,261  -    8,843  "  78,104  -  981,199 

Dutch  war      -    1781  60,266  •    7,365  -  67.631  -  763,101^ 

X782  62,299  -  >*»94J  •  79.»44  -  653,709 


If  we  review  this  satisfactory  evidence,  we  shatt 
probably  find,  that  there  were  employed  yearly, 
when  the  Colony-war  began,  one  hundred  and 
;<;^ghty-four  thousand  tons  of  British  shipping,  more 
than  had  been  thus  employed,  during  the  pros* 
perous  years  1764-^5 — 6;  and  that  we,  annually, 
exported  of  merchandizes,  in  the  first*mention« 
led  period,  more  than  in  the  last,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion in  value ;  That  the  colonial  contest  little  af- 
fected our  foreign  commerce,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  decreased  state  of  our  shipping  \  *  but, 
if  ve  draw  our  inference,  from  the  diminished  va- 
lue of  exported  cargoes,  we  seem  to  have  lost 
1,751,1901.  a  year}  which  formed,  perhaps,  the 
real  amount  olf  the  usual  eicport  to  the  discoa* 
tented  provinces :  And,  the  inconsiderable  decrease 

*  There  were  entered  inwards  of  ships  belonging  to  the 
fe?(4ted  colonies^  34*958T  tons,  according  to  an  average  of 
the  years  1771— 2~S«--4. 
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in  the  numbers  of  our  outward  shipping,  with  the 
fallj  in  the  value  of  manufactures,  wfiereoF  thdr 
cargoes  consisted,  justified  ^  shrewd  Remark  ti 
Lord  Auckland,  ^^  that,  in  the  latter  {leriod  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  the  dexterity  of  exporterSi 
which,  in  times  of  regular  trade,  occasions  osteD«f  « 
tatious  entries,  may  not,  in  many  instances,  have 
operated  to  under-valuations.  f  It  was  the  alarnlt 
which  was  created,  by  the  interference  of  France, 
(hat  first  interrupted  our  general  commerce,  thougK 
our  navigation,  and  trade,  in  1778,  were  stills 
good  deal  more,  than  the  average  of  both,  in  1755 
•i— 6— 7.  The  prosperity  of  our  foreign  traffic, 
during  the  war  of  1756,  at  least  from  the  year 
1758,  is  a  fact,  in  our  commercial  annals,  which 
has  excited  the  amazement  of  the  world.  Yd, 
let  us  fairly  contrast  both  our  shipping,  apd  cor 
trade,  great  as  they  were,  assuredly,  during  the 
first  period,  and  little  as  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be,  during  the  last : 


Ships  clcai^  outwards 
Years.     Tons  £ng.       Do.  foreign. 

1758  389,842  -  1 16,002 
1778  656,086.   89,385 


Total 


^759  406,33s 
^779  57^>^79 


lyta  47i»*4» 
1780  662,025 


121,016 

^37^99^ 

'  - 

«c2,737 
145,268 


505,844  - 
74j,47»  - 


Value  of  cargon 
£■ 

2,6 1 8,335 
>,55'»«>7S 


527.351 
710,572 

f 

573*978 
807,293 


3.947»788 
2,352,352 

4.694.97«> 
1,667,417 


•» 
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Value  of  Ciigo^i. 


9fai(t  dMutcd  outwarif . 
Teal*.    Tap»  Eiig.       Do.  foragn.         Tol^ 

>76i  508,230  -  1 17,835  -  $26,051  •  «4»873,i9« 
'781  547*953  -  »63.4«o  -  7*  ^>3^3  "  »o.579»»87 


I,  VJ762  480,444  -  120,126  -  600,570  -  13,545,1 7  f 
1782  552,851  -  2p8,5ii  .  761,362  -  12,363,682 


•TT 


VVdd  tp  the  abore  the  shippiog  of  Scotland : 

Shqa  cleared  aoMra^  V«Iim  of  Caigoea, 

Ttan.      TontEnglidi.    Do.fafeigii.        ToliL  L. 


758    .    53,000  -      3,250 

778   r   76,472  -     4f393 


7^9 

779 

760 
780 

761 
781 

762 
781 


60,260  •    3,400 
70,684  -  11,047 


69,000  o   4,500 

69,261  •'  8,843 


73,800  -  4,900 
60,266  .  7,365 


63,000  •  4,800 

62,299  -  16,945 


56,250  .  831,257 

80,865  "  702,820 


63,660 

81,731 


73»5oo 
78,104 


78,700 
67,631 


67,800  - 
79>244  - 


940,804 
837.273 

1,086,205 
981,199 

1,165,722 
763,109 

998,165 
653*709 


What  had  occurred^  from  the  interruptions  of 
all  our  foregoing  wars,  equally  occurred,  from,  the 
still  greater  embarrassments  of  the  Colonial  v?ar» 
Temporary  de&lcati<»n^  were,  in  the  sam?  manner. 
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said  to  be  infallible  symploms  of  a  £ital 
In  the  course  of  ibriner  bo^Jdts.  we  have'  seett 
car  navigation)  and  commerce,  pressed  do^  to  a 
certain  pdint,  whence  ^btti  gradually  rose,  eveo 
before  the  return  of  peace  remo^  tlie  incumbent 
pressure.  All  this,  ail  accurate  eye  may  perci^e,^  ^ 
amid  the  eommefcial  distresses  of  the  last  van 
Hiere  was  ah  evident'  tendency,'  in  our  traffic,  to 
tise,  in  1779,  till  the  Spanish  war  imposed  an  ad- 
ditional burden.  There  was  a  simitar  tendency,  in 
178c,  tiH  the  Dutch  war  added,  in  1761,  no  in- 
considerable weight.  And  the  year  1 78 1 ,  accord- 
ingly, marks  the  loWest  degree  of  depression,  botb 
of  our  navigation,  and  our  commerce,  during  the 
war  of  our  colonies.  But,  with  th'e  sahie  vigorous 
spirit,  they  both  equally  rose,  in  1782,  as  they 
had  risen,  in  former* wars,  to  a  superiority  over  our 
navigation,  and  c6mmerce,  during  the  year, 
wherein  hostilities,  with  France,  began. 

We  have  beheld;  too,  oii  the  return  of  complete  ^ 
peace^  the  spring  of  oiir  traffic  rebound  with 
mighty  force.  A  considerate  eye  may  see  this,  in 
I783,  aiid  1784,  though  the  burdens  of  war  were 
then  removed,  with  a  much  more  tardy  hand,  than 
in  1 7&3,  and  1 764^  Twenty  years  before,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  Were  settled,  in  November 
1762,  and  the  definitive  treaty  with  France  and 
Spain  was  signed,  on  the  tenth  of  February  there- 
after :  so  that  complete  tranquillity  was  restored, 
early  in  1 763.  But,  owing  to  the  greater  number, 
and  variety,  of  belligerent,  powers,  the  last  peace 
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vitf  fiiUy  estiblished,  by  much  slower  steps..  Tbe 
provisiohal  articles  were  setded  with  the  separated 
coknieS)  lA  November  1782.  Tbe  preliminaries 
with  Francefpd  Spain  were  adjusted,  in  January 
1 783.    The  definitive  treaty  with  both,  and  with 

li  %e  United  States  of  America,  was  signed  on  the 
third  c^  September  1783.  Though  an  armistice 
was  agreed  on,  with  Holland,  in  February  1783, 
preliminaries  were  not  settled  till  September  there* 
after,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  not  signed  till 
tbe  Mrenty-fburth  of  May  1784.  And  with  Tip* 
poo  Saib,  who  was  no  mean  antagonist,  peace  was 
bot  concluded  till  March  1784.  It  was  not,  how* 
ever,  till  July  1784,  that  we  offered  thanks  to  the 
Almighty,  for  restoring  to  an  harassed,  Amgh 
not  <m  exhausted  nation^  the  greatest  blessing, 
which  the  Almighty  can  bestow. 

To  those  dates,  and  to  this  fact,  we  must  care* 

tally  attend,  in  forming  comparative  estimates  of 

'    bur  navigation  and  commerce,  of  the  price  of  the 

public  stocks,  or  of  the  progress  of  our  financial 

I  bperations.  With  those  recollections,  constantly, 
in  our  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  some  acr 
curate  reflections,  from  the  following  details : 

Epodn.  Ships  cksred  outwards.  Valne  of  cv^^ool 

1749^  Tods  English*    Do.  Foraign.  ,     TotaL  L. 

5o>  609,798  •  51,386  •  661,184 •  12,599,11a 

65?  639>872  •  68,136  -  708,008  .  14,925,950 
661 
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Epochs.        Ship*  deucd  Outwwdi.  Vahw  of  Cogao. 

73  C  799»34i  -  63,337  -  862,678  - 1 5,6  i3,qc)3 
74) 
1783    783»"6  - 159,797  -  942.9*3  -  ^^^3^*46$ 

84  846,355 . 1 13,064  •'9594419  •  14,804,16a 

85  95  >>855. 103,398-1, 055,253. 15,1 10,014 


Add  to  the  aboye  the  ^hipping  of  Scotlaqd ; 

Bpodu.  Ships  ckared  outwardc.  Vahe  of  Cii|sa. 

1764.*)     ToniEn;.      Do.  foreign.  TouL  L. 

^5C    75*767  -  4.587  -  80,354  •  1,196,166 
66) 

1772) 
73  >ico,29o  .  3,106  .  103,396  .  i,5ij,o?6 

74J  . 

1783  83,841  •  11,141  -   94,982  -     829,824 

1784  ^5,864  -    5,204  -    91,068  -     929,9oq 

1785  123,007  -    4,086  -  127,093  .  1,007,635 


If  we  examine  the  subjoined  stiate  of  the  Pbst- 
oiEce  revenue,  we  shall  find  supplemental  proofs 
of  increasing  prosperity.  The  grass  income  of 
pie  posts  amounted,  in  the  year,  ending 

the  25  March  1755,  ^^    •    ^-  210,663 

—  5  April     1765,  to    .        a8 1,535 

—  5  April     1775,  to    .        345*32 1 

—  5  April     1784,  to     -         420,101 

—  S  April     1785,10    .        ^^2^7 Si 
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.  The  foregoing  statements  will  surely  fttrnish 
every  honest  mind  with  comfortable  thoughts. 
From  those  accurate  details,  we  perceive,  whfa  suf* 
ficient  conviction,  how  superior  both  our  naviga- 
tion, and  our  con^merccj^were,  iji  1783,  and  1784, 
when  peace  had  scarce! Jf  returned,  to  the  extent  of 
both,  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  an  epoch 
of  boa&ted  prosperity.  We  employed ,  in  our  traffic, 
during  the  year  1784,  three  hundred  thou^ 
SAND  TONS  vun^e  thap  we  eipployed,  according  to 
the  average  of  1749 — 50-^51,  exclusive  of  the 
s/upping  of  Scotland^  to  no  small  amount.  Qf 
Btiiish  ships,  we  happily  employed^  \n  1784,  Twq 
i^UNDRfiD  THOUSAND  TONS  more  than  our  navi- 
gation employed,  in  1 7^4,  ti^ugh  the  vessels  of 
our  revolted  colonies,  amounting,  yearly,  to 
35,000  tons,  bad  becA  justly  excluded  from  qur 
traffic,  in  the  last  period,  but  not,  in  the  first : 
The  value  of  eicported  cargoes,  from  England^ 
^  was,  at  both  epochs,  nearly  equal  i  though  1784 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  cocnplete  year  of  peace, 
and  ever/'industripus  people  had  been  admitted, 
within  the  circle  of  a  commerce,  which  we  had 
almost  ruined  t/w  state  to  make  exclusively  ours. 
The  value  of  our  exportations,  in  1784,  was  not 
indeed  equal  to  the  amount  of  our  exports  in 
1764,  but  tney  were  superior  to  the  value  of  ex- 
ported cargoes  in  1766,  1767,  and  1769.*  If 
We  compare  1784,  when  we  had^hardly  recovered^ 

c 

*  See  theXhronological  Table  for  a  prorf  of  thfifad. 
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ftom  a  war,  which  had  been  avowedly  carried  on 
3gain$c  commerce,  with  i  yj^^  when  we  had  en- 
joyed uncommon  prosperity,  during  several  year( 
of  peace,  we  $hall  see  no  cause  of  apprehension, 
but  many  reasons  of  hope :  The  number  of  British 
ships  was  much  inferior,  in  1774,  to  what  they 
were  in  1784,  after  we  had  wisely  excluded  the 
American  vessels,  froip  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag,  of  which  the  revolted  colonists  bad  shown 
themselves  unworthy.  The  value  of  cargoes, 
^hich  were  exported,  at  both  those  periods»  are  so 
nearly  equal,  as  not  to  merit  much  confederation, 
far  less  to  excite  our  fears. 

Yet,  the  government  was,  about  the  same  time, 
assuredly,  told,  that,;unles$  the  American  shipping 
were  allowed  to  be  our  carriers,  our  traffic  must 
stop,  for  ^I'ant  of  transports  :  And  the  nation,  for 
years,  had  been  factiously  inforiped,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  malecontent  colonies  must  prove, 
at  once  the  destrufti^n  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
downfal  of  our  power. 

It  was  the  prevalence  of  this  sentinient,  that 
chiefly  generated  the  Colony-war,  which  was  pro- 
ductive  of  so  many  evils,  and  which,  like  the  other 
evils  of  life,  have  brought  with  them  a  happy  por- 
tion of  good.  Yet,  the  fallacy  of  this  sentiment 
had  been  previously  shown,  from  the  deductions 
of  reason ;  and  the  eflects  of  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  our  trans-atlantic  provinces,  had  been 
^  clearly  foretold,  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 
Time  has  at  length  decided  the  fact :  For,  by  com* 
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paring  th«  exports  to  the  discmiented  calonieSy  be- 
fore the  war  began,  with  the  exports  to  the  Umted 
States^  after  the  admission  of  their  independence,  k 
wiH  appear,  from  the  following  detail,  that  we  now 
^Vfij  them,  with  manu£ictures,  to  a  greater  a- 
meimt,  than  even,  in  the  most  prosperous  times: 
Thus,  aceordiflg  to  the  average  of 

Exports.  Imports.         Fav.  fi^Unce. 

lBl77n  L.  L.  L. 

72  V  there  were  3,06^,843  -  1,322,532  -  1,742,311; 
73J 

Inl7M,  there  were  S,397,500*  -   749,329  -  2,648,171. 

Yet,  the  ezportations  of  the  years  1771— 2— '3 
were  beyond  example  great,  because  the  colonists 
were  even  then  preparing,  for  subsequent  events, 
and  the  Exporters  were  induced,  to  m^ke  their 
entries,  at  the  <:ustom-house,  partly  by  their  va« 
nity,  perhaps,  as  much  as  by  their  factiousness. 
We  may  reasonably  hope,  tl^en,  to  hear  no  more 
of  our  having  lost  the  American  coqunerce,  by 
the  indepbidence  of  the  United  States.  From  the 
spoch,  that  we  have  met  tndustrious  competitors^ 
in  their  ports,  we  have  had  too  much  reascm  to 
complain  of  having  rather  traded  too  much,  with 
a  people,  who  affiect  to  be  great  traders,  without 
having  great  capitals. 

Connected  with  the  American  trade  is  the  Nev^« 
fimndhnd  fishery.    Of  this  the  late  Dr  Price  as*. 

*  From  the  GuBtomfaouse  books/ 
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^  serted,  in  bis  usual  style  of  despondency,  that 
we  seem  to  have  totatbf  last  it.  The  subjoin- 
ed detail)  by  establishing  some  authentic  &<lrS| 
will  give  rise,'  however,  to  more  animating  con* 
elusions.  Contrast  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  ai 
it  was  annually  stated,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of 
1 763,  by  Admiral  Palliser,  and  as  it  was  equally 
represented,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  by  Adotf- 
ral  Ca^ipbell : 

COMPARATIVE  STAtE  CTf  THE  NSWFOVKDLAND  frSHSRT; 

.        .      .  ^     '  « 

In  1764  -  1784  —  1765  - 1785 


Thcrt  «cr6  Brhish/f^M^  thipt   -       X4I  -       236  -—       Y77  -      39t 

British  tntding  ships  -  97-  60—        X16-        %i 

(VdMy  ships  -----       ab/  -         jcf  — '       104  -        ^ 

ToDiMSC  of  Brttish/«M7  sbipt  -  14,819  -  vitSZS  -^  Xl^t*  «6j«S 

of  British  tfr««ff»^shipi  -  II,9a4  -    6,197  —  1^^%$%  *    9,S0» 

y*^       of  ttlwy  ships  -  -  -    -  13,^37  -    4.101  —    6,917'  -    6,i6o 

Qdintalsof  Bsh  carried  to  fo-7  ^^.^  _•-    ,^.  o©    *  .r  .* 

reign  miirkct*    -     -     ,  J  470,i 8S- 497,884-- 493 r654-J^,^7f 

'  Thus,  %  ezdudbig  fhe  fishers  of  the  revolted 
Colonies,  we  enjoy,  at  present,  a  more'  extensive 
fishery,  for  tEc  mariners  of  Great  Britam,  who, 
being  subject  to  our  influence,  or  our  power,  may 
easily  be  brought  into  action,-  wfien  their  efficacK 
ous  aid  becomes-  the  inost  necessary,  in  war. 
From  those  colonies,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  sloops^ 
and  schooilers,  used,  ann^dally,  to  brmg  cargoes  of 
rum,  melasses,  bread,  flour,'  and  other  provisioas^ 
to  Newfoundland,  for  which  the  colonists  were 
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paid  in  bills  of  exchange  on  Britain.  *  To  ac*^ 
quire  this  traffic,  for  British  merchants,  is  alone 
a  considerable  advantage,  which  we  derive,  from 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  About 
twelve  hundred  sailors  were  accustomed  to  emi- 
grate,  every  season,  from  Newfoundland  to  thei 
separated  colonies ;  whei'e,  whatever  they  might 
gain,  their  usefulness  to  Britain  was  lost.  Thi^ 
diain,  which  is  now  shut  Up,  is  perhaps  a  still 
gteatet  benefit. 

Our  Gfeenl&d  fishery,  i;(rhith  gives  employ- 
tnent  fo  60  many  ^useful  people,  both  by  land,  and 
sea,  has  been  equally  promoted,  by  the  absolute^ 
independence  of  the  United  States ;  as  their  oil^ 
and  other  marine  productions,  no  longer  enter  in^ 
H)  competition,  with  our  Own.  Thus^  there  saiU 
ed  to  the  Greenland  sea'S^ 

•«  Tears.    Shtpi.  Yean.        Ships.        * 

From  England  iii  1772  -  50  -^  in  1782  -    38 

1773-55—      1783-    47   ' 
1774.65—      1784.    89 

1775.96—      1^85.  140 

From  Scotland    ^    -    -      — "      1785-    13 

Fr6mboth    — ^i5J 

From  this  acciirate  detail,  we  perceive,  then, 
how  much  this  important  fishery,  which  had  been 
heretofore  depressed,  by  various  competitors,  f . 

*  Admiral  PalliBer's  official  report, 
f  The  British  fishery  to  Greenland  has  gained  a  manifest 
iuperiority  over  that  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  once  so  conr 

sideraklo^ 
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flooiriihes,  at  jmienu  wbife  ve  h«¥e  additikimUf 
Mqwred  the  whale  fishery  to  the  Southern  S€A9* 

Yet,  the  malecootent  coloai&ts,  who  h»A  l»g 
i>ew  the  active  comp^tora  of  thair  feHow-sab* 
]ect<9  in  Great  Britaim  were  accustoaiftd  to  tbiak 
that  this  i$laa4  could  not  ejtist^  without  the  giifef 
of  their  commerce.  ForeigQ  powe^  equs^ 
thought  that,  they  could  ruiu  the  afl^r^  of  Qmt 
9ritain»  by  contributing  to  /iMr  indqiendeuc^ 
And,  to  this  source  alone  may  be  trac^  up  oae 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Cblony^war,  and  of  the 
intarfereQce  of  foreigners.  But»  t^ore  ve  ta 
search  the  aimals  of  maAluiid»  we  should  not  fiad 
an  enample  of  hostilities,  which  baiug  conimeQC* 
ed,  in  opposition  to  the  genuine  interest  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  were  contiuuedi  for  years,  is 
contradiction  to  common  sense* 

The  leaders  of  the  malecontents  seem,  at  lengfb, 
disposed  to  admit,  that  being  hurried  on,  by  pas* 
sion,  they  sacrificed  their  coiumerce,  and  their 
happiness*  to  factious  prejudices,  and  to  unmean« 
iog  words*  Had  they  been  su$ciently  acquaint- 
ed,  with  their  own  interests,  and  gOTemed,  by 
any  prudencey  they  might,  before  the  war  be- 
gan, have  retained  a  participation  in  British  pri- 

Siderable.  in  1 781  skd  1762  the  Duldi  sent  ntf  ships  to  tKe 
Gftenland  seas : 

And,  in  178S  ohiy  58  ships. 

inl784»    .    59 

in  1785    -    66 
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vUege^f  aad  the  protection  of  British  power,  by 
verbally  admitting^  that  they  were  tl^e  fellow-sub* 
jects  of  the  British  people^  without  being  really 
incumbered  with  any  burden.  And  they  might 
have  thereby  gained  the  late  situation  of  Ireland, 
vrith  the  invaluable  participations  of  Ireland  i 
vhich,  to  estimate  justly,  we  ought  to  suppose  on« 
ly  retracted,  for  a  season,  or  even  lost,  for  a  day. 

It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  us,  that  the  French 
were  so  much  blinded,  by  the  splendour,  of  giv- 
ing independence  to  the  British  colonies,  as  not  to 
see  distinctly,  how  much  their  interposition,  and 
their  aid,  promoted  the  real  advantage  of  Great 
Britain.  When  the  Colony-war  began,  the  true 
interest  of  France  consisted,  in  protracting  the  en* 
tanglements,  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
virtual  dependence  of  thirteen  distant  communi* 
ties,  claiming  separate,  and  sovereign  rights ;  and 
which  had  continued,  to  enfeeble  the  British  go« 
venunent,  by  their  pretensions,  their  clamours, 
and  their  opposition,  till  the  dissatisfied  provincials 
had,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  separated  themselves, 
widiottt  any  effort,  on  their  part,  or  any  struggle, 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  From  those  embar« 
rassments,  the  French  have,  however,  freed,  by 
their  impolicy,  the  rival  nation*  And  they  have 
even  conferred  on  the  people,  whom  they  wished 
to  dq»ess,  actual  strength,  by  restoring,  uncon* 
sdously,  the  shipbuildi^,  the  freights,  and  the 
fisheries;  of  which  the  colonists  had  too  much 
partaken  ^  and  which,  with  other  facilities,  have. 

.     N 
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l-esulted  to  the  moCher«country,  from  the  absolute 
independence  oi  the  American  States. 

Spain,  perhaps,  as  little  attended  to  her  gem* 

ine  interests,  when  she  lent  her  aid  to  the  associate 

ed  powers,  which  enabled  the  revolted  colonies,  to 

^  take  their  free,  and  equal  station,  among  die  so- 

C  ,  vereign  nations  of  the  earth.    She  might  have 

trusted,  to  the  hopes,  and  fears,  of  a  Britbh  Hi- 
y-r  ^  nister,  for  the  security  of  her  transathntic  cm< 

pire.  But,  within  the  American  States,  where 
can  she  place  her  trust  ?    The  citizens  of  thoie 

,  States  have  already,  with  thdr  usual  enterprize^ 

penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi*  And, 
this  active  people  even  now  bound  on  Louisiana, 
and  Mexico ;  and  may  even  now,  by  intrigue,  or 
force,  shake  the  .fidelity,  or  acquire  the  opulence, 
of  those  extensive  territories. 

When  the  Dutch,  by  departing  from  thdr  usuaJ 
caution,  interposed  in  the  quarrel,  every  intelli- 
gent European  perceived,  that  the  discontented 
colonies  must  necessarily  be  mdependent.  And 
it  was  equally  apparent,  that  every  advantage  of 
their  trai&c  must  have  been  soon  acquired,  by  the 
more  industrious  nations,  without  the  risk  of  un- 
neighbourly interference,  and  still  more,  without 
the  cost  of  actual  hostilities. 

When  all  patties  became  at  length  weary  of  a 
war,  which  had  thus  been  carried  on  contrary  to 
their  gentiine  interests,  a  peace  was  made^  What- 
ever  advantages  of  commerce,  or  of  revenue,  may 
have  resulted  i^om  this  memorable  event  to  the 
other  belligerent  powers^  certain  it  is,  that  though 
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6tt^  Britain  cohtracted  Vast  debts,  and  lost  many 
fiveS)  in  the  contest,  ^he  derived  frofti  the  independ-^ 
Qsce  of  the  American  States  many  benefits,  exclu- 
sire  of  dome^c  quiet,  the  greatest  of  all  benefits. 

H^d  Great  Britain,  like  Spain,  received  any 
public  revenue  from  her  transatlantic  territories, 
she  had  doubtless  lost  this  income,  by  the  inde* 
p^dence  of  her  Colonies.  If  Great  Britain  has 
thereby  lost  sovereignty,  vrithout  jurisdiction,  she 
his  freed  herself,  from  the  charges  of  protecting 
ah  extensive  coast,  without  deducting  any  thing, 
from  her  naval  strength ;  since  the  colony  sailors 
were  protected,  by  positive  statute,  ^m  being 
forced  into  the  public  service.  *  While  this  nation 
has  saved  the  annual  expense  of  great  military, 
and  civil  establishments,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  to 
have  lost  any  commercial  profits.  And,  by  ex- 
cluding the  citizens  of  the  United  States^  from 
tbdr  accustomed  participation,  in  the  gainful  bu- 
siness of  shipbuilding,  of  freights,  and  of  fishery, 
Cteat  Britain  has,  in  fact,  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  her  naval  power.  Thus,  the  means, 
which  were  used,  to  enfeeble  this  country,  have 
actually  augmented  its  strength,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  other  belligerent  parties. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Britisli 
government  contracted  immense  debts,  by  caity- 
wg  on  the  late  most  expensive  war.     When  those 

^  The  6th  Anne,  which  had  confenred  the  above-men- 
tioaed  exemption,  was  indeed  repealed, at  the  conmience- 
ae&t  of  the  war,  by  tho  15th  Geo.  lU,  ch#  SI.  §  19. 
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engagements  were  brought  to  account,  in  Octo- 
ber 1783^  the  whole  debts,  payable  at  the  £xcb^ 
quer,  amounted  to  21 2,303 ^4391*  capital ;  where- 
on were  paid  8,012,061 1.,  as  interest,  and  charges 
of  management.*  For  the  payment  of  this  .annu- 
ity, the  Legislature  had  provided  funds,  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  did  not  produce  a  revenue,  diat 
was  equal  to  previous  expectation,  or  to  subse* 
quent  necessity.  And,  burdensome  as  those  debts, 
undoubtedly,  were,  they  had  little  embarrassed  ge- 
neral circulation,  had  this  principle,  and  this  an- 
nuity, formed  the  only  claims  on  the  public,  which 
had  arisen  from  the  Colony-war. 

But,  every  war  leaves  many  unliquidated  chims, 
which  are  the  more  distressful  to  individuals,  and 
the  State,  as  those  unfunded  debts  float  in  the 
stock-market  at  great  discount ;  as  they  depreciate 
the  value  of  all  public  sectuities ;  and  as,  from 
those  circumstances,  they  obstruct  the  financial 
operations  of  government,  and  prevent  private 
persons,  from  borrowing,  for  the  most  usefol  pur- 
poses of  productive  industry.  Of  such  unfunded 
debts,  there  floated  in  the  market,  in  October  17  S3, 
fto  less  than  18,856,5421.;  of  which,  15,694,1121* 
were  so  far  liquidated  as  to  carry  an  interest,  that 
continually  augmented  the  capitals,  exclusive  of 
other  claims,  which  were  equally  cogent,  but  of 
less  amounts 

The  public  securities,  which  always  rise  in  value» 
on  the  return  of  peace,  gradually  fell,  when  those 

*  Hie  Exchequer  account,  90  published  by  the  Coouai^ 
sionen  of  Public  Accounts.- 
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vast  debts  were  exposed  to  the  world,  in  etegge- 
rated  figures ;  when  the  stockholders  w^re  terrified^ 
by  declamations  on  the  defects  of  their  security^ 
whieh  is,  in  fact,  equal  to  the  stability  of  the  Bri« 
tish  State ;  and  when  all  claimants  on  the  public 
were  daily  assured  of  a  truth,  which  had  then  too 
much  existence,  that  the  annual  income  of  the 
public  was  not  equal  to  the  annual  expenditure* 
In  October  1 783,  there  was  a  run  upon  ^  Bankf 
which  drained  its  cask  of  vast  sums.  The  late 
Earl  of  Stair  was  the  writer^  who  most  {jidustH* 
misly  laid  such  considerations  before  the  world. 
*^  If  the  premises  are  just, ''  said  he,  ^^  or  nearly 
*'  just,  and  nothing  effectual  is  done  to  prevent 
^  their  consequences,  the  inevitable  conclusion 
^  is,  that  the  State  is  a  bankrupt^  and  those,  who 
'*  have  entrusted  their  all  to  the  public  faith»  are 
^  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  ^I  die  pro- 
**  pouncing  it)  beggars.  "  •    Thus, 

■  Tlie  wasp  the  hive  aUtmu^ 
With  louder  hums,  and  witl|  unequal  arms^ 

The  nation  was  mortified,  at  the  same  time,  by 
t]ie  events  of  a  war*  the  mi^managefnents,  and  ex-t 
penses,  of  which  had  made  peace*  absolutely,  ne- 
cessary.   And  the  government  was  at  once  enfee- 

*  An  Argument  tq  prove,  thi^t  it  is  the  indispensably  du- 
ty of  the  Creditors  of  the  Public,  to  jnsist,  that  Qovem- 
laent  do  forthwi^  bring  forward  the  Consideration  of  the 
State  (tf  tl)e  Nation.  By  Johi),  Earl  of  Stair,  1783.  But, 
Mr  Pitt  proposed^  and  the  Parliament  adopted,  the  measure 
^  imposing  a  million  of  new  taxes,  a-year,  which  0919-. 
^letelv  reestdilisbed  privatei  an^  public  credit*^ 
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^     bled,  by  distractions,  and  unhinged,  by  tbe  coni|i^ 
r         titions  of  the  great,  for  pr eemineace,  and  po^w* 

It  was  at  this  crisis  of  unu^^ual  difficulty,  that 
Mr  Pitt  was^  called  into  office,  nearly  as  much  by 
the  suffrages  of  his  country,  ^%  by  the  appoinfintf  t 
of  his  Sovere^n. 

Were  we  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  state 
of  the  nation,  in  17^4,  and  17659  with  the  fipancial 
operations,  in  1784,  and  1785,  we  should  be^oia* 
bled  to  form  a  piroper  judgment,  not  ^y  of  ttie 
incumbrances,  and  resources,  of  the  Britisb  go* 
vernment,  but  of  the  measures,  which  were  at 
both  those  periods  adopted,  ibr  discbax^gjiag  ^^ 
debts,  by  applying  our  means. 

The  war  of  1756  augmented  the  public  debt  to 
theamotmtof £.72,111,004 

The  war  of  1775  to  -    -    -    1.110,279,34' 

In  1764,  the  tmfuafided  debts*  including  German 
claims,  the  navy,  and  ordnance  debt9  army  ex* 
traordinaries,  deficiencies  of  grants,  exchequer 
bills,  and  a  few  smaller  articles,   amounted 

to    -    .    -    -    .    .    .    .    .    li.  9>975>^^^- 
In  1 784,  the  unfunded  debts,  including    ' 
every  article  of  tho  same  kind,  a« 
mounted  to    -    -    -    -    -    .    L.  24,585,157 

The  navy  bills  sold,  in  1764,  at  ^iper  cent,  dis- 
count; in  1 784,  at  2o^>^  (?«?/;  The  value  of  3  jP<?^ 
cen/.  consolidated  stocks,  from  which  the  most  accu- 
rate judgment  of  all  stocks  may  be  formed,  was,  ia 
1 764,  at  86  jw  cenL  ;  but,  in  1 784,  the  value  inay 
be  calculated  at  54|>er  cent.    In  the  first  period^  our 


1 
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flgricukure^  and  maau&ctures,  our  commerce^  and 
navigadoB,  were  said  to  be»  in  the  noBt  prosperous 
condition ;  in  the  last»  to  be  almost  undone. 

With  the  foregoing  data  before  us,  we  shall  be 
able,  without  any  muuite  calcubttons,  or  tedious 
faiquiry,  to  form  an  ;&dequate  judgment  of  the  re* 
sources  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  conduct  of  mi-* 
nisters,  in  applying  those  resources  to  the  public 
service,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  two  wars  of  175^, 
and  1775 ; 

In  1764 — 55,  there  were  paid  off,  and  provided 

for,*   * L,  6,192,159; 

In  1784—85     ..-*-..    1 28,139,448- 

There  remained  unprovided  for, 

141765,      ^      in  1785^ 
German  claims    -    L.  156,044    — ^  X^* 
Navy  debt  -  -    -    2,426,915    -*^ 
Exchequer  bills    <-     1,800,000    — «*     4,500,000 

Total  inbothX*4,382,959*  —  L.4,5oo,o©o 


t  ^' 


*  Censid.  on  Trade  and  Finances,  p.  41. 

t  The  following  are  the  particulars^  ^om  the  annua) 
gvants,  and  appropriation  acts : 
The  debts,  which  were  funded,  in  1784,     -    L.6,8?9,S42, 
The  debts  paid  off,  and  otherwise  provided  for, 

in  1784,  .  ^  .-....•.  .  5,738,615. 
The  debte  funded,  in  1785,  -  .....  10,990,651. 
The  debts  paid  off,  and  otherwise  provided  for, 

in  1785,     ...........    4^540,840, 

The  total  of  the  debts  paid  off,  funded,  and 
Vtherwise  provided  for,  in  1784-^5     -    JL.28,1S9,448. 

•  '   .  .        *  

But 


\ 
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Buty  tet  us  cany  this  comparison  one  step  Ae- 
ther :  There  were  p»d  ofl^  and  provided  for^  (ar 
^e  have  seen,)  in  1764  and  17659  of  tarfufdti 

debts,     «     *     - L.6»i92»i59. 

There  were,  afterwards,  paid  oflF,  be- 

fore  1776,    .    -    .    J.    .    -    .     10,739,793. 


The  total  paid  off,  in  eleven  years  L.  16,931,95^. 
There  were  paidcS^and  provided  for, 
in  the  two  years,  x 784-^85,     -      28, 1 39,44^^ 


Tet,  from  this  last  sum  must  be  deducted  the 
4,50o,oooL  of  Exchequer  bills,  which,  being  con- 
tinned,  at  the  end  of  1785,  were  either  circulated 
by  the  Bank  j  or  were,  in  the  course  of  public 
business,  locked  up,  in  the  Exchequer.  Those 
bills,  indeed,  that  passed  info  cfarculation,  were  of 
real  use  tb  the  Bank,  and  to  individuals,  without 
depreciating  fimded  property,  as  they  continually 
passed,  from  hand  to  hand,  at  a'premium- 

There  was  no  purpose,  when  the  foregoing  com- 
parisons were  instituted,  of  exalting  the  character 
of  one  minister,  over  another,  for  wisdom,  an4 
energy,  by  the  degradation  of  any  of  their  pre* 
decessors,  for  ioanity  of  purpose,  and  inefHciency 
of  petformance.  The  able  itien^  who  managed 
the  national  finances,  from  1763  to  1776,  acted, 
like  ali  former  statesmen,  from  the  circumstances, 
wherein  they  were  placed,  and  probably'  made"  as 
great  exertioni,  in  discharging  the  national  dd)ts, 
as  t]f}e  spirit  of  the  times  admitted.    Greater  efforts. 
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lave,  since  the  last  peace,  been  made ;  because 
every  wise  man  declared,  that  there  was  no  other 
cBectaal  mode  of  securing  all,  that  the  nation 
holds  dear,  than  by  making  the  public  income 
larger,  than  the  public  expenditure.  The  before^ 
mentioned  operations  of  finance,  an  1 784  and  1785, 
it  had  been  impossible  to  perform,  without  imposr 
lag  many  tases,  which  all  parties  demaqded,  as 
necessary.  Were  any  defence  required  for  a  con* 
doct,  which,  if  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  at 
no  small  risl^  of  perional  credit,  be  laudable,  me- 
rits  th^  greatest  praise,  the  previous  necessity  would 
furnish  ample  justification* 

What  had  occurred,  at  th^  conclusion  of  every 
var,  since  the  Revolution,  happened,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  since  t)ie  re-establisl^nient  of  the 
pease  of  1783.  Let  us  malipe  haste  to  %hten  the 
public  debts,  which  so  much  enfeeble  the  $tate, 
and  embarrass  individuals,,  was  the  universal  cry. 
It  was  (he  judgment  of  tbq  wisest  men,  that, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  national  incuni* 
brances,  those  dc;bts  could  neither  be  paid  off, 
nor  greatly  lessened,*  except  by  a  sinldpg  fund, 
which  should  be,  invariably,  applied  to  ^5  most 
useful  purpo^.  And,  great  as  the  national  debts 
were,  amounting  to  2 39, 1 54,St8ol.  principal, which, 
for  interest,  and  charges  of  management,  required 
an  annuity  of  9,2757691.,  af^er  all  the  financial 
operations  of  1784  and  1785,  a  sinking  fund  of 
a  million  was  «aid  to  be,  fuUy,  sufficient,  if  sa- 
frcdiy,  applied  y  as  the  productive  powers  of  mo- 
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ney,  at  compottnd  interest,  are  aknost  beyond  cal* 
cuiafion* 

Animated  by  sach  representations,  and  urged 
by  sense  of  duty,  Mr  Pitt,  tfiough  struggiidj^  with 
the  embarrassing  effects  of  a  tedious,  and  uasuc* 
cessful  war,  which,  in  the  judgment  of.  yetf  ex* 
perienced  nten,  had  almost  exhausted  every  na- 
tional teSotfrce,  has  established  a  sinking  fund  of 
a  milHcHti,-  Whatefver  might  have  been  the  uni* 
versal  wish,  no  one,  at  the  reestabSshment  of  tite 
peace,  had  any  reasonable  expecta^n,  that  to 
large  a  sinking-fund  would  be.  thus  early  settled, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  on  principles^  which  at  once 
promote  the  interest  of  the  public,  by  dimtntsfaisg 
the  national  debt,  and  forward  the  advantage  of 
individuals,  by  creating  a  rapid  circulation. 

Of  other  sinking-funds,  it  has  been  remarkedi 
that  chey  did  not  arise  so  much, from thesurpluses  of 
taxes,  after  paying  the  annuity,  which  they  had  been 
established  to  pay,  as  from  a  reduction  of  the'stipa* 
lated  interest.  The  sinking  funds,  that  had  been 
established,  in  Holland,  during  1655,  and  at  RomCi 
in  1 685,  were  thus  created.  The  well-known  sink- 
ing-fund, which  had  its  commencement  here,  ift 
1 7 1 6,  was  equally  created,  by  the  reduction  of  inte* 
irest,  on  many  stocks  :  And  hence,  has  been  infer* 
red  the  insu^ciency  of  such  funds.  But,  the  found* 
ation  of  Mr  Pittas  sinking  fund  is  firmly  laid  on  a 
clear  surplus  of  a  permanent  revenue,  which  was 
];nade  good,  by  new  taxes ;  and  on  the  constant 
appropriation  of  such  annuities  as,  from  time  to. 
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doie,  might  revert  to  the  ptiblic,  from  the  ef* 
fluxion  of  years. 

The  sufficiency,  and  sacredness,  of  this  fund  may 
be,  however^  inferred,  not  so  mnch,  from  any  ai"- 
lificial  reasoning,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  trusts, 
and  from  the  spirit  of  the  people,  which  ever 
guards,  with  anadeiy,  what  ba$  been  dedicated  to 
their  coaftant  security,  and  future  glory.  The 
Mdng-fund  of  1 716  was  left  to  the  management 
<rf  ministers,  who  found  an  interest,  in  misapplying 
it.  Mr  Pitta's  sinldftg-fbnd  has  been  entrusted  to 
six  commissioners,  holding  offices,  winch  are  no 
way  c<Hmecte(l,  with  each  other,  and  to  the  pos- 
lessors  of  which,  the  people  look  for  fidelity,  know* 
ledge,  and  responsibiiity.  From  such  trustees  no 
Biisapplication,  or  jobbing,  can  reasonably  be  ap« 
prehendedr  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  almost 
elapsed,  since  the  establishment  of  their  authority ; 
and  neither  jobbing,  nor  mismanagement,  has  been 
detected  by  faction,  or  suspected  by  malice.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  commissioners,  being  required, 
by  law,  to  lay  out  the  apprc^rtated  money,  in  a 
specified  manner,  and  to  give  an  annual  account 
of  their  transactions  to  Parliament,  act  under  the 
eye  of  a  jealous  world,  and  under  the  censure  of 
an  independent  press,  which,  in  a  free  country, 
has  an  efficacy,  beyond  the  penalties  of  the  legi- 
^lature. 

But,  the  act  itself,  which  creates  this  fund,  and 
Hiakes  those  provisions,  may  be  repealed,  it  is 
feared,  by  the  rapacity  of  future  ministers,  or  by^ 
A«  sense  of  distress  from.subsequcnt  wars :    Yet, 
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against  this  objection^  experience  has  also  gtveo 
its  decision. 

It  is,  however,  no  small  security  of  the  present 
sinking-fund,  that  the  impolicy  of  miaapplying  the 
former  is  admitted,  with  universal  conviction,  and 
constant  regret.  Under  this  public  opinion,  no 
minister^  'whatever  his  principles,  or  his  power, 
may  be,  wilt  ever  attempt  the  repeal  of  a  law, 
which,  in  &ct,  contains  a  virtual  contract  with  the 
public  creditors,  and  on  the  existence  of  which  the 
public  credit  must,  in  future  depend :  For  the  re^^ 
peal  of  this  act,  and  the  seizure  of  this  fund,  da- 
ring the  pressures  of  any  war,  would  be  »  manifest 
breach  of  this  contract ;  and  would  amount  to  a 
bankruptcy  ;  because  it  would  be  a  declaration  to 
tlie  world,  that  the  nation  could  no  longer  comply 
with  her  most  ^acred  engagements.  And,  whift 
evil  is  to  be  feared,  or  good  expected,  from  any 
war,  which  ought  to  stand,  in  competition,  with  the 
evils  of  bankruptcy,  or  the  good,  that  must  neces- 
sarily result,  from  the  invariable  application  of 
such  a  fund  ?  A  million,  thus  applied,  will  assured- 
ly free  the  public,  from  vast  debts,  and,  in  no  long 
period,  yield  a  great  public  revemie :  It  is  demon- 
strable, that  a  sinking-fund  of  a  n^llion,  with  the 
aid  of  liuch  anpuities,  as  must  meanwhile  £stll  in, 
will  set  free  four  millions  annually,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-seven  years :  It  has  been  demonstra^ted,  by 
ingenious  calculators,  that  the  invariable  applica- 
tion of  a  million  to  the  annual  payment  of  debts, 
would,  in  sixty  years,  discharge  3 17,000,0001.  of 
^percent  annuities,  the  price  being  a^  75/?^  c€n(.jt 
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And,  ^  an  additional  advantage  of  purchasing 
into  different  stocks }  so  as  to  make  the  conver- 
siona  .of  redeemed  interests  quarterly,  instead  of 
half  yearly,  such  redemption  would  be  effected, 
somewhat  sooner.  In  eight  yeats,  Mr  Pittas  sink* 
iqg^fund,  in  fact,  purchased  13,617,895].  of  stock, 
at  the  cost  of  1 0,599,2651.  of  ciish*  This  measurie, 
then,  is  of  more  importtmce  to  Great  Britain,  than 
|be  acquisition  of  the  American  mines.  And,  this 
measure,  thus  sacred  in  its  principles,  and  salutary 
in  its  effects,  will  not  probably  be  soon  repealed, 
by  the  influence  of  any  minister;  because  all  orders, 
in  the  State,  are  pledged  to  support  it,  while  the 
property  of  every,  man,  in  the  community,  is  bound, 
for  the  payment  of  the  natiotaal  debt. 

Without  inquiring,  minutely,  whether  a  surplus 
of  900,000!.  appeared,  in  the  exchequer,  on  any 
given  day,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  all  the 
purposes  of  this  measure  of  finance  will  be  amply 
answered,  by  the  punctual  payment  of  250,000]. 
in  every  quarter,  to  the  trustees,  as  the  law  requires  ; 
because  the  Parliament  are  engaged,  by  the  act,  to 
make  good  the  deficiency,  if  the  surplus  of  the 
sinking-fund  should  in  any  year  amount  to  less  than 
a  million.  The  fact  is,  that  250,000].  have  been 
punctually  applied,  every  quarter,  since  it  began  to 
operate,  on  the  1st  of  August  1786.  Additional 
sums  have,  meantime,  been  thrown  into  the  sinking 
fund,  for  giving  a  quicker  pace  to  its  powerful 
operations. ^' And,  by  those  means,  has  it  produced, 
at  the  end^.of  eight  years,  much  greater  effeds, 
than  some  calculators,  oiiginally,  conceived,  from 
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taking  narrow  views  of  a  most  extoksive  pnMpect.  * 

^  Earl  Stanhope  was  the  calculator,  who  urged  eTery* 
objeetion  against  tlus  stiiking»fiiad  widi  the  most  t&geointf » 
and  force)  having  a  plan  of  Us  own  to  propose.  His  Lord- 
ship  formed  a  calculationt  in  order  to  show  the  effect  of  a 
surplus  of  1,000»000/.  a  year^  with  such  long  annuities,  a» 
might  fall  in.  The  following  detail  will  show  the  anioant 
of  his  calculation,  and  the  sum  total  of  die  fact,  from  expe- 
rience,  of  stock,  actually,  bought,  at  the  end  of  every  year. 


Eight  Yeats. 

Earl  Stanhope's 
Calcolafioaa 

EigfatYean. 

The  fact,  finom 
expericQtt. 

L. 

L. 

5th  April  1787 

1,000,000 

4th  Quarter. 

1,345,100 

Do.    -     1788 

2,065,351 

8th  Do.      - 

2,874,150 

Do.    -     1789 

3,173,316 

12th  Do.      - 

4,447,150 

Do.    .     1790 

4,325,599 

16th  Do.      - 

5,997,900 

Do.    -     1791 

5,527,2r.O 

20th  Do.      . 

7,568,875 

Do.    -     1792 

6,792,613 

24th  Do.      - 

9,441,850 

Do.    .     1793 

8,145,898 

28th  Do.      - 

11^196,165 

Do.    •     1794 

9,553,314 

32d  Do.      - 

13,617,^5 

Thus,  hath  th^  event  decided  against  Earl  Stanhope's 
calculations,  and  plan,  by  a  balance  of  4,064,581/.  in  eight 
years  operations.  Lord  Stanhope  estimated,  that  there 
would  be  redeemed  by  the  smking4und,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1803,--^5,043,498/.:  But»  there  were,  in  fact,  redeemed 
by  it,  on  the  1  st  of  February  1 803,  no  less  than  86,922,868/. ; 
and,  on  the  1st  of  February  1804,  100,901,854/. ;  the 
Sinking  Fund,  amounting  to  1,600,000/.  a  quarter;  and 
on  the  1st  of  February  1810,  there  was  redeemed  no  less 
a  total,  than  164,703,601/. ;  when  the  annual  sum,  which 
was  then  applicable  to  the  further  redemption  of  the  na- 
tional debts,  amounted  to  11,350,039/.;  and  in  1812,  the 
annuity,  i^ich  was  applicable  to  the  liquidation  of  debts, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  12,000,000/. :  Thus,  then,  does 
experience  demonstrate  how  little  the  theories  of  specukuists 
ought  to  be  allo^vedt  in  the  practice  of  life,  or  in  the  move- 
meats  of  legislation. 
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Little  fluctuation  in  the  funds  m\\  be  created,  by 
sending  into  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  certain  sum,  on 
certain  days,  during  every  quarter.     It  is  the  great 
rise,  and  the  proportional  fall,  in  the  value  of  the 
stocks,  which  enable  jobbers  to  gain  fortunes. 
Andyof  consequence, the  commissioners  will  hardly 
find  it  their  interest,  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to 
deal  in  public  securities,  with  a  view  to  great  pro« 
fits.  *'    If  the  gradual,  and  steady  rise  of  the  stocks 
be,  for  the'  interest  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  in- 
dividuals, the  quarterly  application  of  the  new 
fund  ihust  be  deemed  a  great  improvement  of  the 
old,  which  was  seldom  felt,  in  the  stock  market^ 
and  gave  little  motion  to  general  circulation.     By 
thpse  means,  will  the  capitals  of  the  public  debts 
be  rendered  more  manageable,  in  no  long  period ; 
the  price  of  stocks  must  necessarily  rise ;  the  fi- 
nance  operations  of  government  will,  thereby,  be 
performed,  with  still  greater  advantage  to  the 
State ;  and  industrious  individuals  will,  in  the  same 
manner,  be  more  easily  accommodated,  with  dis* 
counts,  and  with  loans. 

^  The  purchases  being  confined  to  the  transfer  day S|  lit* 
tie  more  than  5,000/.  can  be  brooght  to  market  on  any  one 
ibfiwhich  of  consequence  can  make  no  rapid  rise  of  any  one 
■took;  And  when  the  sinking  fund  amounts  to  4,000,000/. 
tbe  pnrchaae-moneyy  on  any  day,  can  only  be  something 
^  than  20,000/.— The  gradual  application  of  this  sinl:^ 
^'^-ftiod  is  an  excellent  quality  of  it^  because  sudden 
^^ngesj  in  the  stock-market,  are  not  for  the  interest  of  real 
ooyers,  or  seUers.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  can  gain 
fitde  profiti  from  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  stock,  in- 
to which  the y  intend  to  purchase. 
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The  establxsment  oCisuch  a  fuad,  and  the  creat- 
tlon  of  such  a  trust,  are  doubtless  very  Important 

services  to  the  people,  collectively,  as  they  form  a 
corporation,  or  community :  But,  it  may  be  easily 
shown,  that  the  people,  individually  will  be  still 
greater  gainers,  by  the  new  sinking  fund,  as  it  has 
been  thus,  judiciously,  formed.  And,  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  its  steady  operation  will  be  of  stili 
greater  utility  to  the  nation,  than  even  the  paymeat 
of  debts ;  because  it  is  the  prosperity  of  indivi- 
duals, which  forms  the  real  wealth  of  the  state. 
The  ingenious  theorists,  who  oblige  the  world 
with  projects,  for  paying  the  national  debt,  consi- 
sider  merely  the  interest  of  the  corporation,  or 
public,  without  attending  to  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, the  advantage  of  the  private  persons,  of 
whom  the  public  consists.  Of  Mr  Pitt's  sinking- 
fund,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  commendations, 
that  it  promotes  the  true  interest  of  both  parties, 
in  equal  proportions. 

A  new  order  of  buyers  being  thus  introduced, 
and  a  new  dematid  being  thereby  created,  the  price 
of  stocks  must  necessarily  rise,  notwithstanding  the 
arts  of  the  stockjobbers ;  because  the  public  setttp 
titles  become  in  fact  of  more  real  value.  In  pro^* 
portion  as  the  money  is  sent  from  the  sinking-fund 
to  the  stock-exchange,  the  price  of  stocks  must 
gradually  rise  still  higher.  And  a  rise  of  stocks, 
when  gradual,  and  steady,  never  fails  to  produce 
the  most  salutary  effects  on  universal  circulation,by 
facilitating  transfers  of  propcf  ty,  and  by  aiding  the 
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jterfoHnaface  of  toUtracts.  Receiit  experience  gmk 
inns  this  geli^ial  reasoning.  Every  one  most  re* 
membel*  ho^  impossible  it  was,  for  individuals^  to 
borrow  ntioAey,  dn  any  setttrity,  for  dny  premium^ 
till  towitrds  the  end  of  1784.  When  the  stocks 
began  to  rise,  the  price  of  laiids  equally  rose. 
Whin  the  government  ceased  to  borrow,  and  the 
ii&fanded  debts  wei'e  liquidated,  manu£urturers; 
and  ti'acfers^  easily,  bbt^iined  <fiscounts,  and,  rea* 
dily,  acquired  permiinent  cajlatali. 

But,  the  trisdoin  of  mad  could  not  have  de« 
vised  i  measure  more  favourable  to  circulation^ 
than  the  sendhig  of  large  sums,  from  iiJaY  to  day,, 
bto  the  Stock  Exchange  i  whereby  the  course  of 
drcohtion  i^  constantly  filled,  and,  being  always 
augmented,  beconies  still  more  rapid.  It  is  the 
lite  of  stocks,  and  the  fulness  of  circulation,  which 
make  money  overflow  the  coffers  of  the  opulent; 
unless  some  unforeseen  drain  should  be,  unhappily, 
opened.  When  cash  becomes  thus  plenty,  tht 
natural  interest  of  money  gradually  fadls,  and  bills 
of  exchange,  and  other  private  securities,  are  rea* 
dily  discounted,  sii  a  lower  rate.  In  this  happy 
state  of  things,  motley  is  said  to  be  plenty ;  and 
etery  individual  is  accommodated  with  loans,  and 
tith  discounts,  according  to  his  needs,  by  pledg- 
ing his  property,  or  his  credit. 

Owing  to  all  those  facilities,  every  industrious 
nan,  easily,  finds  employments*  The  manu&ctur* 
ert  are  all  engaged.  The  traders  send  out  ad^* 
^ooal  adventures.    The  shq>k)wners  are  offered 

O 
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many  freights.  The  produce  of  the  husbandman 
is  consumed  by  a  busy  people.  And  thus  are  rents 
more  readily  paid,  and  taxes  more  easily  collected. 
Such  are  the  benefits,  which  result  to  individuals^ 
and  the  State,  from  a  rapid  circulation,  that  can 
only  be  promoted,  and  preserved^  by  sending  mo* 
ney  constantly  into  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is 
thus,  by  inciting  an  active  industry,  that  the  pay^ 
inent  of  public  di^ts,  through  the  channel  of  a- 
quarterly  sinking-fund,  enables  the  people  to  pay 
the  greate^^taxes,  with  ease,  and  satisfaction.  And 
thus,  may  we  solve  a  difficult  problem,  in  polidcair 
economy,  whether  the  surplus  of  the  public  re- 
venue ought  to  be  applied,  in  the  discharge  of 
debts,  or  in  the  diminution  of  taxes :  the  one 
measure,  assuredly,  invigorates  the  industry  of  the 
people,  in  the  manner,  that  we  have  just  observed ; 
the  other  may  promote  their  indolence,  but  cannot 
procure  tbem  an  advantage,  in  any  proportion  to 
the  benefits  of  unceasing  employments,  and  the* 
accommodation  of  more  extensive  capitals.  By 
means  of  industry,  the  heaviest  burthens  seem 
light :  by  the  influence  of  sloth,  the  slightest  duty 
appears  intolerable. 

It  was  owing,  probably,  to  the  invigorating  ef- 
fects of  an  augmented  circulation,  that  our  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures,  our  commerce,  and 
navigation,  not  only  flourished,  but  gradually  in- 
creased, to  their  present  magnitude,  amidst  oar 
frequent  wars,  our  additional  taxes,  and  accumu- 
lating debts.    How  much  the  scanty  circulation  of' 
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England  was  filled,  during  the  great  civil  war^  of 
the  seventeenth  ^entuty,  by  the  vast  imposts  of  thosi 
timesr,  and  how  soon  the  interest  of  money  was, 
thereby,  reduced,  we  have  already  seen.    Similat 
consequences  followed  the  wars  of  William,  and 
of  Ann^  owing  to  similar  cacises.    The  sinking- 
fend,  which*,  fof  several  years  after  its  creation, 
in  171 6;  did  not  much  exceed  half  i  million,  pro- 
duced, assuredly,  the  most  salutary  influences,  eveii 
before  the  year  1727 :  The  value  of  the  public 
fiinds  rose  considerably,  though  the  stipulated  in- 
terest, im  ihcthj  had  been  reduced,  first,  from  6 
to  5  per  cent:  and,  in'  that  year,  from  5  to  4  per 
tent:     The  natural'  interest  of/  ihoney  gradually 
fell :  The  prite  of  iinds,  in  the  mean  time,  advan- 
ced, from  20  and  2 1  years  purchztsi,  to  ;z6  and  27: 
Aiid  Our  Agriculture  and  manufactures^  oiir  trade 
and  oiir  shipping,  kept  a  steady  pace,  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  natioh'.  *    l^uch  are  the 
foiutary  effects  of  a  circulation,  which,  beitig  re-^ 
pknished,  by  daily  augmentations,  is  preserved 
constantly  fuU.     And  thus  it  is,  that  the  people 
txt  eased,  in  the  payment  of  tastes,  by  being  bet- 
ter enabled  to  pay  them ;  while  taxes  are,  conti- 
noally,  augiliented,  though  there  may  be  some 
imposts,  which  ought  to  be  repealed,  as  they  press 
vpon  particular  objects, 

^  For  the  above-meiitioaed  &ctS|  see  Anderson's  Chr09. 
Com,  vol.  ii.  p.  316—22; 

O2 
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On  the  other  hand^  an  obstructed  dccnlatioB 
never  fails  to  create  every  evil,  which  can  afflict 
an  industrious  people :  Scarcity  of  money,  and 
unfavourable  discounts;    unpurchased  mantt£ic« 
tures,  and  want  of  employments ;  unpaid  rents, 
and  unperlbrmed  contracts  j  are  the  nuschieft, 
which  distress  every  individual,  and  embartast  the 
commonity,  while  circulation  is  impeded*    The 
commerce  of  England  was  well  nigh  niinedt  dur- 
ing King  William's  reign,  by  the  disorders  in  the 
coin,  the  want  of  confidence^  and  the  high  price 
of  money.    The  foreign  bankruptcies,  in  17639 
reduced  the  value  of  cargoes,  which  were  e^Kported 
in  the  subsequent  year,  from  sixteen  millions  to 
fourteen,  during  several  years,  owing  to  the  de« 
cline  of  general  credit*    How  much  the  domestic 
business  of  Great  Britain  was  embarrassed  by  the 
bankruptcies  of  1772  and  1773,  which,  in  £ng« 
land,  amounted,,  in  the  first  year^  to  ^2^9  ^^  ^ 
562,  in  the  second,  is  still  remembered*  *    The 

*  The  fellowing  detail  is  alone  sufficient,  ta  demtmstntey 
how  the  manufactures  of  a  country  may  be  ruined,  by  • 
languid  circulation,  without  the  inkerrupdons  of  war.  Of 
linen  cloth^  there  were  stamped,  for  sale,  in  Scothnd, 

during  1771  —  13,466,274  yards. 

1772  —  lSfiS9fi06. 

1773  — 10,748,1  la 
1774—11,422,115- 


Of  woollen  doth,  there  were  fulled^  in  the  West  Bidii^  of 

Torlcshire»  in  the  year  ended  on  the 

25* 
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<omphmt8^  which  wtrtj  at  those  periods,  made  of 
a  decline  of  commerce,  were  merely  owing  to  an 
obstructed  circulation,  as  subsequent  experience 
bath  amply  evinced.- 

Wars,  then,  in  modern  times,  are  chiefly  de** 
structive,  as  they  incommode  the  industrious  clas- 
ses, by  obstructing  circulation.  Yet,  general  in« 
dnstry  was  not  much  retarded,  however  individual 
persons,  or  particular  communities,  may  have  been 
deranged,  or  injured,  by  the  Colony«war.  The 
people  were  able  to  consume,  abundantly,  since 
they  actually  paid  vast  contributions,  by  their  daily 
fonsumption  of  exciseable  commodities.  *    And 


25th  March  1792, 
Ditto  «  179S, 
Ditto      *     1794, 


Broad.  Varrow. 

203,623  pieces  156,475  plecc;^ 

214,851      —  190,468 

190,332     —  150,666 


X 


(jS^./w.fr- 


^' 


M^^-^ 


.^  Of  Malt  there  were  consumed^ 

Bush. 

in  1773 -4    5    -    72,588,010 
in  1780—1— 2    .    87,343,083 


Of  low  Wines  from  Com, 

inl773— 4— 5    -      9,974,237 
in  i780— 1— 2    -    11,757,499 


Of  Soap, 

in  1773—4—5 
ip  1780—1—2 


^  93,190,140 
.  98,076,806 


Old  Dudvs. 

L.  1,814,700. 
2,183,577. 


Old  Duties. 

L.415,593. 

489,895^ 


Old  Duties. 

L.582,4d8, 

612,980. 
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though  they  pursued  their  accustomed  occupations, 
and  thus  paid  vast  imposts,  the  established  income 
of  the  state  sustained  considerable  defalcations, 
from  various  causes ;  from  the  abuses,  which  war 
never  fails  to  introduce  into  certain  branches  of 
the  revenue ;  from  the  illicit  traffic,  that  generally 
prevails,  in  the  course  of  hostilities ;  and  from  the 
hew  impositions,  which  somewhat  lessen  the  usual 
produce  of  the  old. 

Those  disorders,  in  the  publjc  revenue,  have 
been  at  least  palliated,  if  they  have  not  been  alto- 
gether cured,  since  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
The  measures,  which  were  vigorously  adopted,  for 
the  effectual  prevention  of  smuggling ;  the  altera- 
tions, which  h^ve  been  n^ade,  in  the  collection  of 
some  departments  of  the  public  income ;  and  (he 
improvement,  that  has  been  happily  effected  in  all; 
have  brought,  and  continue  to  bring,  vast  sums 
into  the  Exchequer.  ♦  The  public  expenditure, 
continually,  distributes  this  vast  revenue  among 
the  creditors,  or  servants  of  the  State,  who  return 
it  to  the  original  contributors,  either  for  the  ne- 
cessaries, or  the  luxuries,  of  life.  The  Exchequer, 
which  thus  constantly  receives,  and  dispenses,'  this 

*  The  whole  public  revenue  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 

from  Michaelmas  17837       t    io  nni-  «?!« 
to        ditto       1784  r  —  •^- 12,995,519 

Dittp,  from  Michaelmas  1 784 1  ,  -  ^^^  ,  q^ 

to        ditto       1785  f 15,379,183 

Ditto,  from  5th  January  1 785  |  ,  -  on»T  a  ti 

to        ditto       1786r— ^^'^^^^^ 
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Jmoiense  income,  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
human  heart,  that  unceasingly  carries  on  the  vi- 
tal circulation,  so  in>rigorating,  while  it  flows,  so 
&tal,  when  it  stops.  Thus  it  is,  that  modem 
taxes,  which  are  nerer  hoarded,  but  always  ex« 
pended,  may  even  promote  the  employments,  and 
prosperity,  and  populousness  of  an  industrious 
people:  And,  we  are  assured  by'SHAKSPSARS, 
that 

^*  The  9ireat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  dio^ 
'*  Qat,  for  the  end  it  works  to.  ** 
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!I%^  Pfwperitif  qf  Gred^  Britain  Jirpm  1 783  id 
i79$p^^ne  Causes  a»i^sned.'^The  East  Jndk^ 
Tradc-^The  fisheries  encaitraged^'^J^eNm 
^aviga^  Act. — For^gn  Treaties. — Mamh 
Jactories  promoted. — Agriculture  encowraged^ 
-^Laws^  for  Local  IniprovejmmU»^^Itecenue 
Acts.-^Financial  Operathns.'^Thdr  sabdann 
Consequences. 

So  prpeperous  were  our  affairs,  ffom  the  condu* 
Sion  of  the  peace  of  1783,  to  the  commeiicemcnt 
of  the  hxp  war,  that  curiosity  paturally  desires,  to 
trace  up  the  causes  to  their  true  sources.  In  or- 
der to  gratify  this  desire,  it  is  proposed  to  ran 
over,  rather  than  develop,  the  principal  measures, 
which  have  chiefly  contributed  to  raise  this  nation, 
from  a  condition  of  gr^at  despondency,  at  the  first 
epoch,  to  a  state  of  unrivalled  prpsperousness,  at 
the  last.  And  those  measures  may  be  arranged ; 
1st,  as  they  tended  to  promote  the  private  revenue; 
of  the  people  \  and,  sdly,  as  they  were  proposed 
to  enlarge  the  public  reveni^e  of  the  nation. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  whicb, 
like  the  affaj|rs  of  the  State,  were,  no  doubt,  greatly 
deranged,  at  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  in  1784, 
divided  parties  considerably,  in  respect  to  the 
mod^  of  restoring  them» 


Our  divisioQf  pn  this  head»  were  soon  fettled,  bf 
several  9Cts  of  parliament,  '*  for  regntating,^  rathor 
tliaiisqppresfiiig,  the  Company;  for  cpntroUing  its 
goyernffieiit,  rather  than  destroying  its  powers.  If 
to  those  l^ws,  we  add  the  Commutation  Act,  f 
ubich  gave  th^  Company  great  facility,  in  th(s  sale 
of  its  teay  and  the  fair  trader,  atill  greater  advfinta* 
g^  over  the  smuggler,  we  shall  have  a  view,  sirf*- 
fiqently  4istinct,  of  tho^  measures,  which  we 
shall  immediately  find,  produced  the  happiest  ef« 
fects.  The  credit  of  the  Company  rose,  in  pro- 
pordon  as  the  directors  were  enabled  to  fulfil  thdr 
engagementf.  They  divided  8  per  cent  to  their 
proprietors ;  they  paid  their  debts  to  the  pubKct 
even.sooner,  than  the  most  sanguine  had  expect- 
ed ;  and,  before  September  1786,  tb^y  were  able, 
to  reduce  the  interest  on  their  bond-debts,  at  home, 
from  $  per  cent,  to  4,  with  an  avowal,  that  the  cre- 
ditors, who  did  not  choose  to  accept  of  the  reduced 
iateiest,  should  be  paid  the  principal  of  their 
debts.  X  The  value  of  British  goods,  which  were, 
yeariy,  sent  to  China,  was,  in  the  year  179^9 
626,0001.,  though  in  1783  and  1784,  the  amount 

•  24  G.  III.  ck  Si.— 26  G.  IIL  ch.  62. 
t  24  G.  III.  ch.  S8. 
%  The  India  Stock  was, 

in  December  1783,  at  190. 

ill  December  1784«  at  127«, 

in  December  1785»  at  155. 

in  December  1786,  at  166. 

nxk  December  1792,  at  191. 
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had  only  been  1 2o,oooI.  The  shipping,  ^vhich 
annually  sailed  to  China,  according  to  a  six  years 
averag^e,  ending  with  1792,  carried  17,981  tons, 
though  in  the  six  years  ending  with  1783,  tlie 
annual  tonnage  of  the  China  ships  was,  only, 
6)059*  And,  there  was  an  yearly  increase,  upoa 
the  fair  importation  of  teas,  of  1^^503,459 
pounds.  • — ^The  whole  quantity  of  shipping  em- 
ployed, annually,  in  the  India  trade,  according  to 
a  six  years  average,  ending  with  1 776, 

was,     ....        12,071  tons. 

Do.  ending  with  1792    -        26,033 

The  whole  value  of  British  nianu&ctures  ex- 
ported, annually,  to  India,  according  to  a  sii; 
years  average,  ending  with  1774, 

was,        -        -        -       L.  907,240 
Do.  ending  with  1 792         1 ,92 1 ,955 

» 

Such  was  the  beneficial  result  of  the  several  mea^ 
sures,  for  regulating  the  India  Company,  with  re- 
gard to  our  shipping^  and  manufactures,  to  the 
gains  of  individuals,  and  to  the  revenue  of  the 
nation ! 

All  those  objects  were  equally  promoted^  by  the 

*  The  annual  importation,  according  to  a  twdve  yew 
/nreragCy  ending  with  1784,  was     -        -        lib.  5,6O5,074f 
Do,  according  to  a  six  years  average,  end- 
ing with  1792  .        -        .  18,108,53s 


The  annual  augmentation    •    lib.  12,503,459 
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Tarioas  laws,  which  were  passed,  for  encouraging 
oar  nautical  interests.     The  home  fisheries  were 
promoted.    The  Greenland  fishery  was  encouraged* 
The  Newfoundland  fishery  was  regulated.     The 
South  whale-fishery  was,  in   a    great  measure, 
created.     And,  ail  those,  owing  to  the  enterprize 
of  our  traders,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Icr 
gistature,*  were  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  may  be  said,  to  have  somewhat  sunk  under 
their  own  greatness,  as  must  ever  happen,  when 
Ac  ultimatie  demand,  for  the  products,  is  not  equal 
to  (he  immediate  supply.    The  nautical  interests 
of  the  country  were  so  much  considered,  and  so 
effectually  protected,  by  the  act  for  Hie  increase  of 
ddppingy  that  this  statute  mil  be,  for  ever,  regard- 
ed, with  thankful  recollection,  as  the  great  charter 
of  our  navigation,  which  created  the  authentic 
register  of  our  naval  prosperity,  t 

Additional  employment  was  given  to  our  ships, 
and  our  seamen,  by  means  of  our  treaties,  with  fo- 
reign nations.  The  commercial  agreement  with 
France,  in  17&6,  opened  a  wide  field,  for  the  ad- 
ventures of  our  traders.  Our  conventions,  with 
Spam,  by  addin^g  more  certainty  to  our  commercial 
enterprizes,  in  the  other  hemisphere,  gave  new  oc- 
cop^ttions  to  our  industrious  classes,  at  home.  Our 
treaties,  with  Prussia,  and  with  Holland,  had  their 

*  Bj26 Geo.  III.  ch.  41, 45, 50, 81 ;  27  Geo.  IIL  ch.  10s 
28  Geo.  IIL  ch.  20. 

t  26  Geo.  III.  ch.  60;  and  26  Geo.  IIL  ch.  86 ;  and 
a  Geo.  III.  eh.  19- 
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£icilitie$,  vbieh  cdmmunicated  energy  to  i>w 
iic.  '*  And,  the  rencwment  of  our  commerdal 
treaty,  with  Runia,  has  added  stability  to  our  comr 
merce,  in  that  country*  which*  before,  was  rather 
uncertain. 

Meantime,  our  various  manufactories  were  great* 
ly  promoted,  by  the  several  laws,  which  wer; 
made^  year  after  year*  for  their  encotsragement.  f 

Agriculture  was,  at  the  same  time,  energised,  by 
the  additional  measures,  which  were  ^dcpted,  for 
giving  full  effect*  to  her  operations.  The  forfeit* 
ed  estates,  in  Scotland,  were  restored,  t  The  croum 
lands  were  made  more  usefut  to  the  individual,  and 
the  public.  The  growth  of  hemp,  and  flax,  vfu 
further  encouraged. $  And,  the  com  laws*  that  lay, 
in  a  state  of  confusion*  through  many  statutes,  were 
reduced  into  a  system,  which  had^  for  its  end,  the 
interests,  properly  understood,  both  of  the  grower, 
and  consumer.  ||  Had  those  laws  produced  no 
other  benefit  to  the  country,  than  establishing  anef* 
fectoal  mod?,  for  ascertaining  the  average  price  of 

*  See  the  treaties,  which  are  mentioned  above,  in  the  Col- 
lection of  Treaties,  that  was  published,  by  Stockdak,  in 
1790. 

f  In  the  ten  years,  ending  with  1793t  there  were  Iweaty" 
nine  statules  passedt  for  the  encouragement  of  several  ms' 
nufactures,  exclusive  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acts,  ftr 
Ihe  promolioii  of  commerce.    See  the  Statute-book. 

t  24  Geo.  III.  di,  57. 

j  By  26  Geo.  III.  eh.  45. 

g  31  Geo,  III.  ch.  30,-23  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  5M, 


com,  and  thereby  preventing  causeless  alarm^  they 
Ittd  mertfied  the  piaise  of  most,  useful  regulations* 

During  the  ten  sessions,  which  ended  \^th  that 
of  1 793,  the  Parliament,  with  unexampled  dill- 
gence,  enacted  no  fewer  than  one  thotisandj  nine 
hundred^  and  ihirty;fimr  (Rstmct  statutes^  for  pro- 
moting,  in  various  modes^  the  true  interest  of  the 
people.  Of  those,  there  were  625  private,  and 
1509  public  acts  ^  there  were  twenty-nine,  for 
improving  manufactures ;  one  hundred  and  four* 
teen,  fopr  commercial  purposes :  and,  above  ali, 
there  were  dxty-six,  for  improving,  and  strength- 
ening, our  constitutional  system,  during  a  period, 
when  it  vm  supposed,  that  the  constitution,  like 
otnr  neglected  mansions,  was  falling  fast  into  ruins, 
without  the  slightest  repairs. 

In  addition  to  aU  those  laws,  for  promoting  the 
private  revenue  of  the  people,  there  passed  in  the 
eight  years^  ending  with  1792^  seven  hundred  and 
ffy  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  making  local  im^ 
provemeats,  and  domestic  meliorations.  Of  thia 
remarkable  fact,  here  is  a  curious  proof,  from^  th« 
Statute-book,  in  the  following 


Tabids  ; 
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Table  ;  thowing  tibe  Nombetf  of  Atts  of  Pmrliaauoil,  wbkl 
passed,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  for  making  Roads 
and  Bridges,  &c. ;  Canals  and  Harbours,  &c. ;  for  lodo- 
fiures  and  Draining,  &c. ;  for  Paving  and  other  Parochial 
Improvements.  ^ 


ty^s 

1786 

1787 

17S8 

17S9 

1790  I791 

r79iToCaL 

• 

Aoadi,  Bridge!,  9tt,  - 

31 

40 

36 

37 

36 

30 

* 

44 

54 

♦ 
30f 

Canalf,  Harbocu^  ^c 

7 

4 

1 

5 

6 

9 

X3 

V 

> 

64 

Inclosures,  DnUDtDg,&c. 

12 

*5 

.'9 

36 

36 

^7 

39 

41 

MS 

• 

Paving,  and  other  Pa-7 
rochUl  Improvements  y 

10 

1 

14 

M 

M 

18 

«o 

^ 

«9 

ijf 

• 

The  Total    - 

* 

80 

83 

66 

9» 

9^ 

1 

86 

116 

131 

7J0 

There  is^  moreover,  a  class  of  statutes,  which,  as 
they  at  once  promote  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people,  and  the  public  revenue  of  the  nation,  are* 
of  ah  amphibious  nature.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
acts,  for  regulatings  and  controllings  the  India 
Company.  We  haVe  seen,  what  an  augmentation 
of  shipping  they  created  n  what  an  increase  of  Bri^ 
txsh  manufactures  they  sent  out  )  and^  in  addition 
to  those  commercial  benefits,  how  much  they  ena« 
bled  the  Company,  to  satisfy  their  debts  to  the 
public.  *  Of  this  mixed  kind  also  was  the  com- 
mutation-act,  which,  by  destroying  smuggling,  and 

*  Of  thoie  debts,  there  were  paid,  in  1785,  40x,ii8L  271.  id»;'«B' 
io  1786,54*^7001*  7a.  6d.;  amoimtiiig  to  9a3.5i9K  4$.  7d« 
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£icilitatiiig  fair  trade,  gave  rise  to  a  great  private 
commerce,  while  it  brought  a  large  cantributionr 
to  the  public  revenue.  * 

Much  of  this  merit  has  the  consolidation  act, 
which  facilitates  commerce,  by  its  simplifications^ 
and  enriches  the  public  income,  by  its  contribu- 
tions, t  The  various  acts  against  smuggling,  as  far 
as  they  enlarge  fair  trade,  and  make  the  establfshed 
taxes,  more  productive,  are  entitled  to  equal  praise. 
The  wine  act,  I  and  the  tobacco  act,$  are  both 
entitled  to  this  commendation*  The  various  im- 
provements  in  the  post-oiEce,  fairly  merit,  yet 
greater  laud.  We  could  have  little  commodious 
correspondence  without  the  post-ofHce,  which^  by 
means  of  trade,  yields  a  vast  revenue  to  the  nation. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  and  of  the  great  augmentation 

*  The  immediate  eflfect  of  this  e£Scient  measure  was  the 
legal  importation  of  an  additional  quantity  of  tea,  amounting 
to  12^0^9469  lib.  a  year.  The  collateral  consequences 
were,  as  We  have  seen^  a  vast,  export  of  British  manufactures, 
«nd  a  great  employment  of  British  shipping. 

t  Those  contributions  amounted,  in  1792,  to  7o,4>S4/. ; 
exclusive  of  the  benefits,  which  that  act  did  to  trade,  wliich 
tf  e  to  be  inferred,  from  die  vast  increase  of  the  imports  and 
exports. 

t  The  increased  quantity  of  wine'  imported,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  act,  was  16,694  tons  a  year,  which  yielded 
tu  increased  and  nett  revenue  of  290,143/. 

i  While  this  act  promoted  the  real  interest  of  tihe  fair 
trader,  it  augmented  the  public  revenue  at  least  154,000/.. 
•  year. 


^  our  commercial  intercourse,  see  ihe  lobjoitiedl 
ftatetnent  of  the  gr^ss  revtaue  of  the  pott-offic^ 
in  the  following  years ;  ending  cm  the 

j;  April  1786  -  L^?ltl76  ^  5  Arril  1787  ^LA74fiVt 

]bo.   •   1788  •     509,181  ---  Do.   -   1789  •     514,538 

Do.  -   1790  -     533,198  —  Do.   -   1791  -     575,07« 

Do.   -   1792  -     585,432  —  Do.   ^   1793  •     607^261 

But,  of  all  the  measures,  which  have  been  jcrst 
described,  as  of  an  amphibious  nature,  the  ^tiking- 
fuhd,  which  began  to  work,  in  the  three  months, 
that  ended  on  the  3ist  October  1786,  ha^  pro- 
duced the  greatest  facility  to  individuals,  and  be- 
nefit to  the  public  : — ^To  individuals,  by  creating  i 
rapid  circulation,  and  plenty  of  money,  for  the 
uses  of  business,  by  raising  at  once  the  value  of  tbd 
produce  of  our  land,  and  labour,  and  the  price 
df  our  funds :  To  the  public,  by  disincamber- 
ittg  the  nation,  before  the  ist  of  Febroiaty  1793, 
of  10,109,4001. ;  when  the  sinking-ftmd  itself 
had  increased  to  1,669,5821.  a  year. 

Such  were  the  various  means,  which  were  wisely 
ttdopted,  for  promoting  the  revenue  of  the  people, 
since  1783,  either  by  direct  encouragement,  or  by 
incidental  Help.  Let  us  now  take  a  slight  view  of 
the  revehue  of  the  nation,  diiring  its!  depression^  in 
1784 }  of  the  measures,  which  were  adopted  for 
raising  it ;  and  of  the  resalt,  during  its  exaltatioo^ 
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though  the  retro^ect  seldom  affords  the  pleasures 
df  the  prospect. 

There  was,  at  that  epoch,  a  vast  unfunded  debt 
of  nine-and*twenty  millions,  which  pressed  down 
the  value  of  the  public  funds,  and  even  prevented 
the  productiveness  of  the  national  income, 

Ybe  yearly  interest  of  the  funded  debt,  on  the 
5th  Jan.  17^4,  was         —         _        .    L.  8,000,284 

The  yearly  interest  of  exchequer  bills  was      — -      260,000 

The  annual  charges  on  the  aggregate  fund,  and 
the  appropriated  duties,  were         —        -*-    1,040,000 

The  usual  establishments  were  about  — -        —    4,000,000 

The  total  to  be  provided  fbr     —        L.  13,300,284 
For  the  discharge  of  this  great  sum, 
there  was  only  the  permanent  in- 
come, on  the  5th  of  Jan.  1784, 
amounting  to  *^  — L.  9,671,206 

Theannual  land,  and  oialt,taxe8  about  2,560,000 

12,231,2018 

The  total  of  the  annual  deficiency  in  1784  L,  1,069,078 

Such  was,  nearly,  the  state  of  the  national  ac^ 
count  of  expenditure,  and  income,  during  the 
unpropitious  period  of  1784,  while  the  unfunded 
debt  depressed  the  whole  system  of  our  funds, 
and  credit,  *  public,  and  private  ! 

The  same  means,  which  were,  at  that  epoch,  em- 
ployed to  depress  the  nation,  eventually  promoted 

•  The  three  per  cenU  consols,  which  had  risen  to  69,  in 
^iarch,  1783,  fell  to  54i,  but  rose  to  58,  in  1784,  aiiA 
fluctuated  nearly,  at  that  rate,  till  July,  1785^ 

p 


I 
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Its  salvation.  So  much  was  said  of  the  ruin  of 
the  country,  that  the  country  was  almost  per- 
suaded, that  it  was,  indeed,  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Yet,  when  the  nation  was,  by  those  means,  con- 
vinced, that  effectual  measures  were  necessary, 
the  business  of  saving  it,  was  more  than  half 
achieved. 

The  most  efficient  measure,  for  obtaining  this 
great  end»  was  to  fund,  in  the  years  1784,  and 
1785,  the  floating  debts  of  the  navy,  of  the  victu- 
ailing,  and  of  the  ordnsince,  departments,  to  so 
great  an  amount,  as  to  require  taxes,  which  pro- 
duced 938^000!.,  for  paying  the  interest.  At  the 
same  time,  that  new  taxes  were  imposed,  syste- 
matic measures  were  eflfectually  pursued,  for  im- 
proving the  collection  of  the  old,  which  is  eyer 
-  the  best  economy.  Some  of  the  laws,  for  that  sa- 
lutary purpose,  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
smuggling  act,  the  commutation  act,  and  other 
similar  laws,  have  been  also  mentioned,  as  wise 
measures,  which  at  once  promoted  the  private  in- 
cbnie  of  individuals,  and  the  public  revenue  of 
the  nation.  And,  the  beneficial  effects  evince, 
that  they  were  attended  with  the  xnost  salutary 
consequences. 


The 
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The  best  proof  of  that  salutariness  may  be  found, 
iQ  the  public  accounts  of  the  national  income^ 
and  expenditure^  during  the  year  1786 : 

The  nett  payments  into  the  exche- 
quer,  in  the  twelvemonth,  which 
ended  on  the  5th  Jan.  1 786,  were  L.  1 5,397,47 1 

The  expenditure,  in  this  period,  was    14,478,181 

The  annual  surplus  of  the  income  *    -   L.  9 1 9,290 


By  those  measures,  the  nation  was  now  saved. 
This,  also,  was  the  epoch  of  tHe  sinking-^fund, 
which  carried  salvation  up  to  prosperity.    Theye 
were  other  duties  added  to  that  surplus  of  income ; 
so  as  to  make  that  fund  an  efficient  million  a«year« 
To  this  large  sum  were  added  such  annuities,  for 
years,  and  lives,  as  might  expire,  in  the  effluxion 
of  time.     And,  to  the  whole  was  thrown  in  some 
casual  sums,  for  giving  greater  effect  to  its  pro- 
gressive operations.     Such  was  the  sinking-fund, 
which  was,  at  that  epoch,  invariably  appropriated, 
for  buying,  quarterly,  such  of  the  public  fecuritie?, 
as  should  appear  to  be  most  depreciated,   and 
thereby  to  offer  the  best  bargain  to  the  commis- 
sioners, who  were  appointed  to  buy  them,  on  behalf 
of  the  public,     Before  the  ftrst  of  August  1794, 
there  had  been  received  into  this  fund,  since  its 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  for  examine 
log  the  accounts  of  the  public  inconiei  and  expenditure^ 
81st  March,  1786. 

Pa 
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establishment,  10,599,165!.,  which  were  laid  out 
by  the  commissioners^  in  purchasing  various  pub* 
lie  securities,  amounting  to  1396 17,8951,  *  Ihis^ 
then,  was  the  amount  of  the  national  debt,  which 
had  been  by  those  means,  paid  off,  before  the  first 
^f  August  1 794.  The  sum,  which  was  laid  out 
for  that  purpose,  during  the  preceding  quarter, 
amounted  to  4o8,363L  And,  if  we  were  to  form 
a  judgment,  from  this  great  sum,  which  was  thus 
applied,  we  might  infer,  that  the  sinking-fund  had, 
in  no  long  period,  nearly  doubled  itself,  by  the 
productive  operations  of  compound  interest,  with 
some  additional  aids. 

This  sinking-fund  not  only  raised  the  price  of 
the  public  securities,  by  creating  a  constant  de- 
mand for  them,  but  it  promoted  the  industrious 
pursuits  of  the  people,  by  keeping  circuktion  fuU, 
and  it  thereby  made  the  permanent  income  more 

^  The  general  average,  at  which  that  great  capital  was 
aurchased,  was  77^  per  cent.  It  is  curious,  to  observe  Ae 
<^erations  of  the  sinking  f\ind,  during  those  times,  whea 
W9  enjoyed  peace»  and  were  threatened  with  hostilities, 
from  the  prices,  which  were  paid  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  S  per  cenU  consols,  in  every  quarter. — The  first  quarter, 
ended  cm  the  iSlst  of  October  1786,  during  which  the  con- 
sols were  purchased  at  77t  -  The  prices  fluctuated,  in  thp 
ibllowing  quarters,  as  imder  :«— 


X7«7. 


I7?8. 


1789 


Qr.  Pr.Qr.  Pr.Qr.   Pr. 

iending3ljanaary74i6'.  76  jio.yjj 

3 3ioApnl-76  7    754 '".74 

4- 31  July     -7448.  74il4.76i 

$' 31  Oaober  714(9  .  74ili3  •  M 


1790. 

Qr.  Pf 

14.78 

t5.78J 
r6 .  73i 
17.76! 


1791- 

Qr.  Pr 

18.79! 

»9-79i 
lo .  %i\ 


179»- 

Qr.   Pr 
i^.88| 

13-9^ 
14.90} 


X793. 

Qr.  Pr. 

i6.7«i 

»7.75 
28 .  76} 


J 


produfUve,  during  every  successive  yean    iTius, 
the  permanent  taxe^  produced,  in  the  twelvemonth, 

T  • 

ending  on  the  5th  of  Jan.  1787      L.  11,867,055 

5th  of  Jan.  1788      -      12,923,134 


5th  of  Jan.  i7c)2     •      14,^32,000 
5th  of  Jan.  1793      -      i4>284,295 


The  whole  revenue,  in  1783,  was  Maw  the  e« 
stablishment  2,000,000!. 

The  ivfaole  revemie  m  1 792,  waii  above  the  e-* 
stab}ishment  2/;>3t,oool.  * 

Spcb,  then,  was  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  dar« 
ing  die  depression,  ia  1783;  the  principal  mea- 
sures which  were  adopted,  £»l  raising  it ;  tad 
such  was  the  amblmt  oif  its  exaltation;  wheilt 
Greaf  &itain  Was  forced  into  another  war,  by  the 
dire  necessity  of  unprovoked  hostilities :  And,  oin 
that  occasion,  ijire  might  haVe  said^  with  Mxltok, 

'< shame  to  be  overcome 

'<^  Wdtdd  Utmost  vigour  raise;  and  raisM  uhito.  **^ 


^  The  Brief  ExaminkioD^  p.  S9m 
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CHAR   Xlt 


The  Str&ngOi  qf  Britain^  in  1793  :— -IVom  hef 
Popubmmess  ; — From  her  Trade  ; — From  the 
Nttmbers  qfher  Shippings  and  Sailors  ;—Fr(m 
the  Magnitude  qfthe  Royal  Na!oy  ; — From  her 
*  Revenue.-^The  Losses  qf  her  Trade. — The 
Bankruptcies  qfiyg^.^-^The  Lapse  of  the  Bank 
qf  England. — Our  vast  Comfnerce. — 77ie  Im' 
praoement  qfthe  Country. — The  Com  Trade. — 
Finance  Operations.'^The  Peace. — The  Can' 
elusion. 

The  judicious  reader  has  already  determined^ 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  nation 
tvas  never  more  able  to  engage,  in  vigorous  war, 
than  at  the  great  epoch  of  her  prosperity,  in  iyg2. 
We  never  had  so  many  people,  nor  so  many  en- 
lightened, and  industrious,  people,  who  were 
usefully  employed;  and  who,  with  augmented 
capitals,  obtained  greater  gains.  We  never  ex« 
ported  so  great  an  amount  of  the  products  of  our 
land,  and'  labour;  as  the  foregoing  facts  have 
shown,  and  the  following  details  will  demonstrate: 
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Sid 


The  value  of  British  manufactures,  which  were 
annually  exported  to  the  several  countries,  in  £u* 
rope,  except  to  the  British  dominions  : — 


Six 

Six^ 

ftut  avengf  9 

« 

ending  with  1774. 

ending  with  X799* 

To  Denmark  and  Norway 

L.  97,034. 

< 

L  160,131 

To  Russia      •       ,  - 

132,257 

— 

278,054 

To  Sweden   - 

22,090 

-^ 

41,575 

To  the  East  Country    - 

62,996 

^ 

78*674 

To  Germany 

431,223 

— 

763,160 

To  Holland 

741,886 

— 

746,715 

To  Flanders' 

332,667 

— 

386,054 

To  France 

87,164 

— 

717,807 

To  Spain  and  tbe  Canaries 

878,066 

— 

605,055 

To  Portugal  and  Madeira 

578,951 

— 

643,55^ 

To  the  Streights  and  Gibraltar 

-   136,713 

— 

2,50,228 

To  Italy  and  Venice    - 

- 

618,817 

— 

722,221 

To  Turkey 

- 

65,189 

— 

73,026, 

L.  4,1 85,053      L.  5,466,255 


The  vakie  of  British  manufactures,  which  were 
annually  exported  to  the  British  dominions,  in  £u« 
lope: 


Six  yeih  average. 

Six  yean  avenge. 

ending  with  1774- 

ending  with  1 792* 

To  Ireland        "        4           L.  1,024,231 

—  L.1, 352,291 

To  the  Isle  of  Man    -             -        2,893 

—          17,717 

To  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &C.      -      36,201 

—          73,342 

To  Greenland            *             -             2 

—                  11 

X.  1,063,327 

--.  L.  1,443,361 

.  < 
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The  value  of  British  manufactures,  which  were 
annually  exported  to  all  other  countries,  without 
Europe : 

Six  yetLTs  aTengv,       Six  yean  avenfiv 
ending  with  1774.         ending  with  1792. 

To  the  Britisli  Coloriies 

in  America    -      -      -  L.  310,946  —  L.69T,S05 

To  the  States  of  America  2,216,824  —  2307,306 

To  the  West  Indies  .       -  1,209,265  —  1,845,962 

To  the  East  Indies    -      -  907,240  ~  1,991,955 

To  New  Holland       -      -  —  —  8,179 

To  Africa    ....  449,364  —  568,663 

To  the  South  Whale  Fishery  —  —  75 


L.  5,093,639  I^..7,844,345 


We  never  had,  at  any  former  period,  so  many 
shipping,  either  for  the  uses  of  traffic,  or  the  ob- 
jects of  war,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  hosti* 
lities  ;  as  the  subjoined  details  will  clearly  evince, 
from  three  several  averages  :— 


At.  of  years.        Ships  cleared  outwards,  from  Etiglmd,      VaL  of  Cargoes 
In  1772*}       Tons  Eng.    Do.  Foreign.        Total.  L. 

73  J.     799,341  -     63,337  -     862,678  -  ISfilSfiOB 

74  J 

17851 
86  }  1,012,899  -  117,471  -  1,130,370  -  15,416,994 
87} 

17901 

91  y  1,329,979  -  163,778  - 1,493,757  -  21,331,497 

92  \  


Add  to  the  above  the  shipping  and  exports  of 
Scotland : 
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Ar.  of  years.  Ships  cleared  outwards.  Value  of  Cargoes 

in  17721  TonsScotish.  Do.  Foreign*        Total.  L. 

100,290  -  S,106  -  103,396  -  1,515,026 


r727 
73  J. 
7*  J 


1785") 

86  V     143,407  -    4,830    -    148,237  -  1,012,503 

87  J 

17901 
91  V     169,126  -    5,906    -     175,032  -  1,254,275 
921 


From  those  details,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
that  we  employ  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  shipping,  more  than  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war ;  and  export  a  greater  value  of 
cargoes,  to  the  large  amount  of  594579733I*  Of 
our  commercial  prosperity,  we  shall  find  supple- 
mental proofs,  if  we  examine  the  gross  income  of 
the  posUqfficej  which  has  been  already  stated ;  * 
and  which  shows  clearly  how  commerce,  and  re- 
venue, may  promote  each  other.  It  is,  equally, 
true,  that  the  navigation,  and  nautical  strength, 
of  the  country  go  hand  in  hand  together :  the 
mercantile  shipping  maintain  our  naval  militia, 
during  peace ;  and  our  naval  militia  protect  the 
mercantile  shipping,  in  war.  The  amount  of  both 
will  appear  in  the  subjoined  Table  ;  comprehend* 
ing  the  number  of  ships^  with  their  tonnage^  and 
nien^  within  every  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
in  the  following  years  r-— 

*  Id  page  208, 
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1791.                           1792., 

1793.        t 

Sbif,. 

Tens, 

Men. 

Siips. 

Tmu 

Mttu 

Sh^. 

T«w. 

3t^ 

Zttghnd  • 

10,4*3 

1,168,469 

86.897 

10,633 

i,t86,6xo 

87.569 

10,779 

1,106,778 

87.393 

Scotland  - 

a.T04 

161,486 

I3»777 

*,I43 

161,474 

I3.49« 

a,  111 

160,641 

iSfi9o 

Ireland 

1,176 

^9.433 

6,638 

I.193 

69,567 

6.730 

x,i8i 

67,790 

6.4^7 

TheCok&nies 

1,686 

96,545 

8,299 

*f745 

103,316 

8,389 

1.889 

111,104 

9.49J 

Jeney  -    - 

81 

6,144 

649 

9^ 

6.851 

718 

9* 

6.787 

1,080 

Guernicy  - 

93 

6,619 

481 

97 

7.050 

513 

89 

.    7.X4a 

661 

Mao    -    • 

84 

a.895 

371 

177 

4.477 

866 

X77 

4,177 

810 

The  Total 

15.647 

1,511,401 

"7»IT3 

16.079 

i,540,r45 

X18.286 

16,319 

1. 564.540I1 18,951 1 

Such  were  the  number  of  ships,  and  sailors, 
which,  in  those  years,  belonged  to  the  merchants, 
within  the  British  dominions;  and  which,  by  pro- 
per management,  may  be  all  converted  to  the  uses 
of  war,  if  the  royal  navy  were  less  equal  to  its  va- 
rious objects. 

By  examining  the  following  details,  we  shall 
acquire  sufficient  information,  with  regard  to  the 
comparative  state  of  the  Rqi/al  Navt/j  in  the  fol« 
lowing  years  : — It  consisted. 


Tons. 

In  1760,  of    — 

-     300,416 

In  1774,  of    - 

-     276,046 

f  The  year  1793  contains  the  shipping,  which  i^ere  re- 
gistered, between  the  30th  of  September  1792,  and  the  30t& 
of  September  1793,  the  accounts  being  made  up  yearly  to 
those  dates.  Tlie  numben,  which  appear  in  the  account  of 
1793,  as  prize  ships,  made  free  as  British,  were  661  vessels, 
contaixiing  97,969  tens* 
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Tont. 

In  lygiy  of    —    433^^39  * 
In  1800,  of    —  '  79^>95o- 

But,  the  greatest  fleet  is  of  little  avail,  if  we  have 
not  money,  to  put  it  in  motion.  We  never  had  so 
great  a  permanent  revenue,  as  in  1 792.  We  never 
had  so  efficient  a  sinking-fund,  to  give  energy  to 
private  gains,  and  to  augment  the  public  income, 
as  when  hostilities  began.  By  the  simplification, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  mode  of  stat- 
ing the  accounts,  the  amount  of  the  national  in* 
come,  and  expenditure,  in  every  year,  became  ap- 
parent to  every  eye,  the  moment  the  statement  is 
presented  to  parliament.  It  equally  contributes  to- 
wards our  national  strength,  that  an  account  of  the 
produce,  which  each  particular  tax  yields,  is  now 
laid  before  the  parliament,  in  order  to  show,  which 
of  them  are  productive,  and  which  of  them  are 
deficient.  The  appointment  of  commissioners,  for 
controlling  the  army  accounts,  have  made  all  of* 

*  The  whole  Royal  Navy  was  then  composed  of  ^ , 


No. 

Rates. 

Tons. 

7 

~                l8t 

— 

15>664 

21 

•—            2d 

-« 

41,125 

112 

—            Sd 

— 

176,062 

21 

—            4th 

— 

22,413 

103 

— .            5th 

—  • 

84,115 

42 

—            6th 

— 

23,330 

192 

—   Sloopiy&G, 

— 

70,530 

498  -         433,239 
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ficers  more  careful,  both  of  their  receipts,  and 
disbursements.  The  establishing  of  a  new  board, 
for  examining  the  public  accounts,  has  induced 
all  persons,  who  receive  public  money,  to  be  mare 
attentive^  in  the  expenditure,  and  more  punctual, 
in  their  settlements.  And,  the  great  example, 
which  has  been  made,  of  a  strict  enquiry,  with 
regard  to  "  unaccounted  millions,  **  and  the  sub- 
sequent repayment  of  many  thousands,  has  ope- 
rated, as  one  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  during 
the  last  hostilities;  since  rigid  economy,  in  pri- 
vate life,  is  the  most  productive  income.  The  fa- 
cility, with  which  supplies  were  found,  for  the 
late  campaigns,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  foregoing  positions.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  which 
this  flourishing  nation  ever  experienced,  whether 
we  regard  the  income  of  individuals,  or  the  reve^ 
nue  of  the  State,  ensued,  at  the  end  of  1 792,  what 
was  denominated,  at  the  time,  the  '^umvers^ 
"  wreck  of  credit, "  in  Britain*  The  allusion 
was  to  the  numerous  bankruptcies,  which,  certain- 
ly, happened,  at  that  grievous  epoch.  I  thought 
then,  as  I  now  think,  that  those  bankruptcies  had 
no  connexion  with  the  beginning  of  war  :  and,  I 
still  think,  as  I  then  declared,  that  the  derange-^ 
ment  of  our  private  credit  was  altogethef:  owing 
to  an  impeded  circidation^  which  is^  doubtless,  a 
commercial  misfortune  of  great  magnitude.  An 
inquiry  info  the  cause  of  those  bankruptcies  will 
develop  sgme  cttrious  circumstances,  will  ascer- 
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tain  some  important  facl$9  aad  will  inculcate  some 
useful  instructicHi. 

At  tha  portal  of  this  inqairy,  we  shall  find  a 
remark  of  Lord  Kainls,  which  is  the  key  to  this 
subject.  He  states  it,  as  a  fact,  that,  from  1 694, 
to  1744,  there  were,  in  Scotland^  only  tfurty^fimr 
cessio  bananms  [bankruptcies^ }  and,  he  infers 
from  the  fact,  as  a  ccmsequence,  how  languidly 
trade  was  then  carried  on.  From  1744  to  1771 
there  have  been  yearly,  thrice  thirty-four  [bank« 
ruptcies] ;  which  is  a  proof,  he  adds,  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  trade.  Every  one,  he  concludes,  is 
roused  to  adventure,  though  every  one  cannot 
gain.  *  Had  all  been  like  this  !  but,  alas !  seldom 
is  it,  that  Lord  Kaims,  with  all  his  celebrity  for 
labour,  states  his  facts,  with  so  much  accuracy,  or 
draws  his  inferences,  with  so  mudi  precision. 

We  may  see  a  similar  progress,  in  the  annals  of 
our  commerce,  in  England.  In  the  infancy  of  oar 
trafEc,  the  bankrupt  was  regarded  by  the  law,  as  a 
criminal,  who  had  defrauded  his  creditors.  When 
commerce  began  to  be  more  practised,  and  better 
understood,  the  bankrupt  was  at  length  consider* 
ed,  by  our  legislature,  and  lawyers,  as  unfortu* 
nate,  rather  than  fraudulent.  The  trade  of  Eng- 
land,  after  languishing,  in  its  childhood,  for  ages, 
was,  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
only  in  its  infancy.  And,  at  that  epoch,  we  had 
scarcely,  in  England,  forti/  bankruptcies,  in  a 

♦  Sketch  of  thq  History  of  Man,  12ino.  vol.  I,  p.  92. 
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twelvemonth.  I  have,  in  quest  of-facts,  inspected 
the  London  Gazette,  that  melancholy  chronicle  of 
our  commercial  failures ;  and  from  it  have  com« 
piled  such  a  chronological  statement  of  annual 
bankruptcies,  as  hath  all  the  accuracy,  that  such 
an  inquiry,  easily,  admits,  or  truth,  absolutelji 
requires.  I  have  thrown  it  into  the  comprehensive 
form  of  a  Table,  which  is  here  subjoined  : — 
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Here,  let  us  pause  a  while.^—This  curious,  and 
instructive.  Table  furnishes  important  facts,  which 
inculate  ufeful  instruction.  It  is  apparent,  from 
those  facts,  that  in  the  exact,  proportion,  as  our 
traffic  increased,  from  its  infancy  to  manhood,  the 
Aumber  of  bankruptcies,  at  every  period,  bore  a 
just  proportion  to  the  amount  of  our  trade,  and  the 
frequency  of  our  commercial  dealings.  The  trad- 
ers, continually,  adventured  out  upon  the  uncer- 
tain ocean  of  commerce,  though  they  did  not  all 
return,  with  happy  gales,  and  equal  success,  into 
port.  And,  the  nation,  which  beheld  the  ship- 
wreck of  their  fortunes,  grew  rich,  from  their  en- 
terprizes,  while  she  pitied  the  unhappiness  of  their 
fate. 

If  this  Table  be  a  faithful  mirror  of  our  com- 
mercial misfortunes,  we  may  see,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  Queen  Anne's  war  did  not  greatly 
incommode  our  traders.  The  bustle,  ,and  busi- 
ness,  of  her  hostilities  appear  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  bankrupts.  The  rebellion  of  1715 
seems  to  have  made  none*  The  South-sea  year, 
1720,  appears  to  have  involved  our  merchants,  in 
in  the  burst  of  bubbles,  though  it  was  public,  ra- 
ther than  private,  credit,  which  was  chiefly  affect^ 
ed,  during  this  unhappy  year  of  visionary  projects. 
Our  bankruptcies  now  regularly  increased,  with 
the  augmentation  of  our  trade.  The  rebellion  of 
1 745  overturned  none  of  our  commercial  houses. 
The  war  of  1756  seems  to  have  done  a  little  more 
mischief,  though  that  mischief  seems  to  haye  de- 
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creased,  as  hostilities  went  oQi  The  peace  of  ty6^ 
augmented  the  tiutiiber  of  bankruptcies ^  though 
the  commercial  distresses  of  that  period  seeoi 
to  have  been  mdre,  in  sbuhd^'  than  ik  reality! 
*With  our  trafEe;  and  business,  dur  bankruf>tiei 
continued  to  iifcrease  in  number,  and  Hiagni*- 
tude.  We  perceite  how  many  they  vi^ere  aug^ 
memed,  during  175^2,  aifd  1 773,  when  oi/r  err- 
culaMon  was  impeded^  at  a  moment  of  Uiicommoif 
prosperity.  We  see  a  Smaller  hiimber  of  bahk- 
ruptcies,  in  1781,  when  our  trade  was  the  mos^ 
dq>ressed5  during  the  Ameritan  war,  than  in  1772^ 
and  1 773*  The  two  most  prosperous  years,  whieh 
this  nation  had  ever  known,  were  1791,  and  1792 1 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  number  of  our  bankruptcies 
was  larger,  than  the  amount  of  them,  in  1781,  the 
most  disastrous  year  of  the  American  war ;  so  dii^ 
ferenc  are  the  informations  oijhcti  frbm  the  de-^ 
ductions  of  l^ory. 

We  might  learn,  from  experience,  that  prospe-^ 
rity,  generally,  leads  on  tcfadversity,  as  the  highest 
heaUh  is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  worst  diseases^ 
the  chills  of  ague,  or  the  flames  of  calenture;  We 
pefcdve^  through  the  several  months  of  1791,  and 
still  more  in  1792,  that  ther^  lorked,  in  our  Cdnl- 
mercial  habit^  the  predisposing  causes  of  our  com^^ 
mercial  maladies,  which  broke  out  into  suth  a  pa* 
roxysm,  during  1793*  History  i0vill  record  the 
month  of  Noveinber  1792,  as  a  metnorable  epoch 
in  our  annals.  It  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  to 
Nr  traders;    Tet,  was  it  a  month  prQpttigus  (o 
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our  constitution.  Whether  the  qiprehen^iooa  of 
that  epoch  produced  any  of  the  nameroqs  bank- 
ruptcies of  November  179^9  I  pretend  not  to 
know.  I  believe,  that  all  terrors  disappeared^ 
when  the  parliament  was  called,  when  the  militia 
were  embodied,  and,  above  all,  whea  the  nation, 
with  an  overpowering  voice»  avowed  her  attach* 
ment  to  the  constitution,  and  jtfomiaed  ber  sup*' 
port  of  che  laws. 

Qqr  domestic  quiet  was,  by  those  meana,  scarce* 
ly  secured,  when  the  French,  after  variotts  threats, 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  Holland, 
on  the  first  of  February  1 793.  The  unusual  bank^ 
ruptcies,  in  the  month  of  January  preceding,  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  this  subsequent  measure. 
The  first  bankruptcy, which  created  suspicion,  from 
its  amount,  was  the  failure  of  Donald  and  Burton, 
on  the  15th  of  February  1793.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  the  most  uncertain  of  all  traffics ;  in  the 
trade  of  com ;  in  speculations  on  Ameriam  com ; 
but,  they  had  sustained  no  loss  from  the  war.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  the  1 9th  of  February,  the  Bank 
of  England  threw  out  the  paper  of  Lane,  Son,  and 
Fraser,  who  had  never  recovered  the  shocks  of  the 
American  war.  And,  next  morning,  they  stopt 
payment,  to  the  amount  of  almost  a  million  of  m^ 
ney.  This  great  failure  involved  the  late  of  several 
very  substantial  traders.  But,  none  of  those  houses 
had  sustained. any  damage,  from  the  war.  Suspi* 
cum  was  now  carried  up  to  aktrm^  and,  every  mer- 
chant,  and  every  hanker,  who  was  concerned,  in 
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the  eireulatfon  of  negotiable  paper,  met  with  un- 
usual obstractiofis,  ia  their  daily  business.  Yet, 
it  was  not  till  the  16th  of  March,  that  the  long« 
estabttshed  house  of  Burton,  Forbes,  and  Gregory^ 
stopt,  which  was  followed,  on  the  18th,  by  the 
finhire  of  their  correspondents,  Caldwell  axid  Com^ 
pony,  of  Lirerpool,  to  the  amotint  of  nearly  a  mil^ 
lion.  Still,  neither  of  these  great  circulators  of 
paper  had  sustained  any  loss  from  the  war.  And^ 
as  suspicion  had  been  carried  up  to  alaml,  alarm 
was  now  magnified  into  panic« 

la  the  midst  of  this  terror,  the  whole  city  of 
London  was  frightened  ac*  the  ruk  cf  three.  It 
was  an  easy  calculatiott,  by  which  it  was  demon*^ 
strated,  that,  if  one  house  failed  for  a  million, 
tea  houses  might  fail  for  ten  ndUkms.  Neither  of 
these  calculators,  in  their  dosets,  nor  thoie  trad-^ 
OS,  in  their  counting-houses,  cvdr  reflected,  that 
one  bankrupt  might  pay  fire  shillings  in  the  pounds 
a  second  ten  shillings,  a  third  fifteen  shillings,  a 
iounh  twenty  shillings,  and  a  fifth  five-and-twi^ty 
diiilingSy  in  the  pound*  In  fact,  several  bankers, 
during  that  panic  terror,  paused  in  their  paymaats^ 
who  immediately  went  on,  as  usual,  with  their  bu-^ 
smess ;  and  some  great  traders,  who  were  obliged 
to  stap^  soon  paid  twenty  shillings  id  the  pound. 
Yet,  all  this  while,  we  had  not  felt  the  stroke  of 
an  enemy.  In  this  manner,  terror  created  distrust^ 
distrust  impeded  circulation,  and  an  impeded  cir- 
culation is  the  greatest  misfortune,  that  can  afHict 
a  commercial  nation; 
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SvLchy  then,  were  the  real  causes  of  our  com- 
mercial distresses  !  And,  such  was  the  sad  ter- 
mination of  seven  years  of  the  greatest  prosperity, 
both  public  and  private,  which  this  nation  bad 
ever  enjoyed  !  In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  a 
bank  was  erected,  in  every  market  town,  I  was 
going  to  say,  in  every  village.  The  vast  business, 
in  the  country,  created  these  banks ;  and  these 
banks  created,  by  their  facilities,  vast  business. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  public  stocks  drew 
immense  sums  of  money,  from  the  country,  to 
London ;  and  the  still  greater  rise  of  the  public 
stocks  drove  vast  sums  of  money,  from  London, 
to  the  country.  Much  of  this  money  was  placed 
in  the  country  banks^  which  employed  it,  in  spe- 
culations, to  relieve  themselves,  from  this  fulnesl. 
But,  of  speculations  there  is  no  end.  The  coun- 
try bankers  tried  various  projects,  to  force  a  great- 
er number  of  their  notes  into  circulation,  than 
the  business  of  the  nation  demanded.  They  de- 
stroyed, by  their  own  imprudence,  the  credit  of 
their  own  notes,  which  must  ever  depend,  on  the 
near  proportion,  of  the  demand  to  the  supply.  The 
country  bankers  became  ambitious  of  furnishing 
not  only  the  country,  but  London,  with  notes. 
For  this  purpose,  many  of  them  issued  notes,  op- 
tional, to  be  paid,  in  the  country,  or  in  London.  * 

•  By  a  list  of  English  country  banks,  which  I  have  now 
before  me;  containing  279,  though  not  the  whole  number, 
it  appears,  that  Of  the  279,  no  fewer  than  204  issued  optimot 
notes,  and  of  these  last  71  stopt  payment. 
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Sy  chose  means^  their  notes  came  oftener/  and  in 
greater  numbers,  to  London,  than  were  welcome, 
in  the  shops  of  London*  These  notes  became  dis- 
credited, not  only  in  proportion,  as  the  supply  was 
greater,  than  the  demand  for  them,  but  as  the  banks 
were  distant,  and  unknown.  The  projects,  and 
arts,  by  which  those  notes  were  pushed  into  the  cir- 
cle of  trade,  were  regarded,  with  a  very  evil  eye  by 
those  who,  in  this  management,  saw  great  impru* 
dence,  in  many,  and  a  little  fraudulence,  in  some. 
When  suspicion  stalked  out,  to  create  alarm,  and 
alarm  ran  about,  to  excite  panic,  more  than  three 
hundred  country  banks,  in  England,  sustained  a 
shock  ;  all  were  shaken  ;  upwards  of  a  hundred 
stopt ; .  some  of  which,  however,  afterwards  went 
on,  in  their  usual  course  of  punctual  payments. 

The  many,  which  stopt,  the  many  that  paus^d> 
all  demonstrate  bow  greatly  they  contributed  to  our 
commercial  misery.  The  whole  number  of  coun- 
try banks  in  England  was  unknown;  their  capitals, 
and  characters,  were  unknown :  Their  imprudence* 
only  was  known,  which  had  already  shaken  their 
own  credit.  And  suspicion  fastened  upon  all, 
though  the  event  has  provfed,  that  they  were,  gene- 
,  rally,  more  stable,  than  had  been  at  first  supposed^ 
Yet,  kwjareign  merchants  failed.  The  country 
banks,  and  coumry  traders,  were  thosq,  who  chiefly 
swelled  the  unfortunate  number  of  our  monthly 
bankruptcies.  And  thi^  comparison  is  alone  suf- 
ficient, to  show,  that  the  cause  of  our  commercial 
{naiadies  arose  at  home,  without  infection  froq\ 
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abroad ;  that  it  arose  from  the  fulness  of  peace, 
without  the  misfortunes  of  war. 

Happy  is  it  for  mankind,  that  they  see  little  into 
futurity.     Had  it  been  foreseen  that,  in  t  km 
months,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  a 
hundred  banks  would  stop,  and  in  the  same  twelve- 
months, thirteen  hundred  bankruptcies  would  bap* 
|>en;  the  whole  nation  bad  trembled  to  its  center. 
Posterity  will  scarcely  credit  the  record  of  the  foctt, 
that  after  such  a  storm,  in  three  short  months,  oar 
confidence,  and  credit,  were  restored.     Unusual 
measures  were  resorted  to,  in  parliament,  to  pre» 
vent  the  universal  wreck  of  credit.    Perhaps  the 
parliament  thought,  with  Lord  Hardwicke,  that,ii 
there  be  no  precedent,  we  will  niake  one.    The 
yery  first  emission  of  exchequer  bills,  however,  in 
1696,  for  supporting  credit,  and  helping  commerce, 
during  the  recoinage^  was  a  precedent  in  point.  * 
The  issuing  of  exchequer  bills,  in  1793,  was  an 
uncommon,  but  a  very  salutary,  measure.     The 
whole  nation  was  supported,  and  saoAed^  by  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  for  granting  aid  to 
private  credit,  by  exchequer  bills.    There  never 
was  a  measure,  so  little  alarming,  and  so  completely 
effectual,  as  this  immediately  proved.      Of  the 
5,ooo,oool.  of  exchequer  bills,  that  were  allowed, 
the  whole  number  of  applications*  for  loans,  was 

♦  Anderson'jB  Cbron.  Com.  voL  il  p.  213. — ^It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  1696  there  were  exchequer-biHs  issued 
for  as  small  sums  as  5l.  each^  which  proves,  that  they  were, 
iixtepdedy  for  common  juse. 
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332^  amounting,  in  ally  to  the  sum  of  3,855,624!* 
Of  these  applications,  238,  amounting  co  the  sum 
of  d,2o2,2ool.y  were  granted.     Of  the  remaining 
94  applications,  45  for  the  sum  of  i  ,2 1 5,oooL 
were  withdrawn,  of  not  pursued  by  the  claimants : 
and  49  applications,  for  the  sum  of  438,324!., 
were  rejected,  either  as  not  coming  within  the 
purpose  of  the  act,  or  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
parties,  to  give  satisfactory  security.    The  whole 
sum^  which  was  advanced  on  loan,  has  been  repaid, 
without  difficulty,  or  distress.     Of  the  persons, 
who  were  thus  assisted,  only  two  became  bankrupt. 
These  facts  prove,  that  temporary  relief  was  only 
Wanted,  and  to  no  great  amount.    The  interest  on 
those  loans  amounted  to  13,033!.  14s.  6^. ;  the 
expense  of  the  management  to  8,685!.  128.  4d. ; 
and  of  consequence,  there  was  a  clear  profit,  from 
one  of  the  happiest,  and  best-timed,  measures, 
which  the  wisdom  of  government  ever  adopted,  of 
4,348!.  as.  aid.    In  fact,  the  alacrity  of  parlia* 
ment,  to  support  the  credit  of  the  country,  was  re- 
lief.    May  1793  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest 
number  of  bankruptcies.    They  greatly  decreased, 
in  June  }  they  decreased  still  more,  in  July  ;  they 
continued  to  decrease,  in  August ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, they  fell  to  be  nearly  on  a  par,  with  the  num- 
bers, in  September  1792.    The  business  was  now 
done.  *   Tlie  expectation  of  relief^  actually,  created 

*  I  happen  to  have  the  following  note,  which,  I  believey  is 
sufficiently  accurate  to  show  to  what  parts  of  the  country 
the  principal  relief  was  (pranted; 
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It.  And,  the  wise  determination  of  parliament,  to 
support  both  public,  and  private  credit  quieted 
apprehensions ;  and  was  extremely  instrumental^ 
in  restoring  mutual  confidence  ;  as  it  gave  traders; 
time  to  recollect  themselves,  and  to  loo]s:  for,  and 
use  those  resources,  which  are  not  often  wanting 
to  merchants  of  character,  and  property,  in  times 
of  commercial  diiBculties. 

In  Scotland,  the  commercial  distress,  though 
great,  was  much  less,  than  in  England*  If  scarcity 
of  gold,  and  silver  would  make  distress,  Scotland 
ought  to  have  had  he^  full  share  of  distress.  Though 
there  be  some  variety  of  opinions,  as  to  what  realty 
is  a  bcmking'bause  in  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
act  of  parliament,  *  for  suppressing  optional  paper, 

fmd  small  notes,  has  introduced  into  her  syt* 

<  '•        ^      .        .  • .        .     .        ,  .      •  ^ 

There  were  granted  to 

Glasgow       .        -        -        .  L,  319,730 

Leith           -        .        .        .  •  25,750 

Banff           -        -        .        -  4,000 

Perth           ....  4,000 

Pundee       ....  1^,000 

Edinburgh  ....  4,000 

Paisley        .        .        I        J  31,000 

liOndon       -        I        .        .  989,700 

iiiverpool     ....  137,020 

Manchester  *        •        .        .  246,500 

Bristol         -        .*        .        .'  41,500 

Other  places         r        -        .  3io,000 


( 


li.  2.129,200. 


^  5  Geo.  ni.  ch.  47. 


■'  <- 
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tern,  since  May  1766,  a  greater  circum^ctioiiy 
which  has  prevented  much  miscbicC  f  The  great 
principle,  and  various  provisions,  of  this  salutary 
law,  by  converting  all  paper  bills  into  cash  notes, 
which  zri  payable  on  demand,  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  salutary  consequences. 

Scotland  was  not  so  much  deranged  as  England, 
dther  in  her  circulation,  her  manufactures,  her 
trade,  or  her  shipping,  during  the  jear  1793* 
Owing  to  a  more  attentive  management,  her  banks 

■f  An  intelligent  friend  at  Glasgow  wrote  to  me  on  this 
subject,  as  follows : — **  The  distress  began  to  be  felt  here, 
in  a  few  days  after  it  began,  in  London,  in  the  month  of 
February  last :  but  we  had  no  failures  till  the  28th  of  March, 
when  the  banking-hoase  of  Murdoch,  Robertson,  and  Com- 
pany, were  made  bankrupts,  for  about  115,090^  This  was 
followed  by  the  banking-house  of  A*  G.  and  A.  Thompsons, 
who  owed  about  47,000/.  The  first  will  pay  every  shilling 
to  their  creditors ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  the  last  will  do 
so  alsQ.  One  or  two  more  of  the  country  banks,  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  were  under  t^nporary  difficulties,  but 
made  no  pause;  and  having  got  assistance  they  went  on; 
and,  as  all  the  other  banks  did,  drew  in  their  funds,  and  les- 
sened their  engagements.  Some  of  the  banks  here  did  cer- 
tainly continue  to  discount  some  bills,  but  in  a  less  degree 
than  formerly.  All  of  the  bank^  were  under  the  necessity 
of  allowing  many  of  such  bills,  as  they  held,  to  be  renewed^ 
at  two  or  tl^ree  mqpths  date,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
according  to  circumstances,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  same 
thing  as  a  new  discount.  In  this  way  all  our  banks  have 
been  going  on  to  this  hour,  by  making  renewals,  whci^  they 
could  not  obtain  payment,  endeavouring  to  lessen  thi^ 
amount  at  eveiy  renewal ;  sa  9ts  gradually  to  draw  in  their, 
fimds. 
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were  less  embarrassed.  Her  circulation  being  less 
checked,  its  impediments  gave  fewer  interruptions 
to  her  manufactures.  And,  her  trade,  and  ship- 
ping, being  put  in  motion  by  all  those,  were  litde 
drivte  from  their  usual  course,  during  the  storm, 
which  had  almost  wrecked  the  commerce,  and  na* 
Tigation,  of  England.  Of  those  exhilarating  truths, 
the  following  details  furnish  ample  proofs,  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  temporary  embarrass^ 
mcnts : 

Of  linen  cloth,  there  were  made  for  sale,  in 
Scotland,  during  th^  years 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1789  . 

.    19,996,075  yards 

.  L.  779,608 

1790   . 

■    1 8,092,249     - 

-      7-2*.545 

1791   . 

•    » 8,739,725     - 

-      755*546 

1793   . 

.    21,065,386    - 

•      842,544 

»793    ■ 

■    20,676,620     - 

'      757.332 

There  were  exported,  by.  sea,  from  Scotland, 
goods  of  the  value,  in  1782  •  of  -   L.  653,709 

in  1786  -  of  -  -  9149739 
in  1789  -  of  •  .  1,170,076 
in  1792  -  of  -  -  1,230,884 
Jni793  -of.  -  1,024,751 


Perhaps  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  trade,  and 
shipping,  of  Scotland  may  be  seen,  in  the  subjoined 
Statement,  which  exhibits  the  various  ships,  in  their 
^veral  employments ; 
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Yoirs. 


Fonign  Tn^ 
Ships  J  Ton;. 


1789  799 


17901 

1791 

1798 

1793 

1802 


794. 
776 
718 
698 
789 


GoftitTr9^ 


Shi|>s. 


84,206, 
86,823 
85,468 
84,027l 
80,024! 
94,276. 


Tons.    {Ships. 


958  47,901 
95047,688 
1,05851,998 
1,02250,940 
1,14357,318 
1,151  65,328 


381  22,798 


361 
388 
376 


19,898 
19,632 
19,890 


393  17,973 
603-25,060 


2,132 154,905 
2,105  154,409 
2,222157,098 
2,116154,857 
2,234  155,315 
,493  184,664 


I 


From  the  foregoing  documents,  I  am  now  In- 
duced to  infer,  that  the  commercial  affairs  of  Scot- 
land were  little  embarrassed,  by  the  impeded  cir- 
culation, in  1793,  and  still  less,  by  the  commence- 
ment of  war.  And,  from  this  truth,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  believe  that,  had  not  any  unusual  bankrupt- 
cies happened,  in  England,  during  1793,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
imprudent  management  o£  country  banks,  her 
trade,  and  shipping,  had  been  little  lessened,  by 
sudden  hostilities, 

Happy  is  it  for  mankind,  that  every  evil  brings 
Its  own  remedy,  unless  imprudence  step  in,  to  ag- 
gravate misfortune,  by  its  reformations.  We  have 
already  derived  conunercial  benefits,  from  our  com^ 
merciat  derangements.  Speculators  now  see,  tha( 
there  are  limits,  beyond  which,  they  cannot  safely 
pass.  Bankers,  at  length,  perceive,  what  indeed 
required  not  the  help  of  experience,  that  by  issuing 
too  much  paper,  they  may  lose  all.  Merchants  of 
re?^l  capital,  and  true  knowledge,  wiU  do  more  bu» 
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siness,  to  more  profitable  pprpo8e»  since  traders  of 
no  capital,  and  little  moderation,  have  been  forced 
to  give  way.  Manufacturers  have  learned,  from 
recent  misery,  that  there  are  bounds,  both  to  giving 
and  receiving,  wages.  *  Distrust  will  be  banished 
from  our  island,  as  those,  who  stood  the  test  of  the 
late  trials,  must,  like  gold  in  the  furnace,  be  deem« 
ed  more  worthy  of  confidence.  The  measure  of 
issuing  exchequer  bills  has  at  once  evinced  the  ala* 
crity  of  parliament,  to  support  credit,  and  the  good 

*  My  commercial  correspondent  ai  Glasgow,  whose  sound 
•ense  and  genuine  veracity,  I  will  warrant,  wrote  to  me  (tfl 
the  9th  of  December  1793,  as  follows  :«- 

^  The  truth  is,  that  most  of  us  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
late  stagnation  has  been  exceedingly  useful  to  our  trade ; 
and  that  if  it  does  not  proceed  too  far,  it  will  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  men  of  real  capi- 
tal :  For,  previous  thereto,  the  sales  were  so  rapid,  the  re- 
turns so  quick,  and  money  so  abundant,  that  much  business 
was  established  upon  little  better  than  mere  paper  specu- 
lation, or  circulation  alone,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  The 
wages  of  our  labourers,  too,  had  got  to  such  a  height,  that 
we  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  gradually  undermined 
in  foreign  markets,  by  foreign  manufactures ;  and  if  this 
had  once  occurred,  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
to  recover  from,  than  any  temporary  shock,  like  the  pre- 
sent. Besides,  these  high  wages  occasioned  much  idleness, 
and  dissipation;  and  much  of  the  time  of  our  workmen  was 
consequently  spent  in  ale-houses,  where  they  became  poH- 
ticians,  and  government-mongers,  restless,  and  discontented. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  all, 
which  has  hitherto  happened,  has  been  for  the  best.  "— 
These  judicious  observations  apply,  eqiially,  to  the  wbok 
nation. 
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effects,  which  no  vast  sum,  when,  prudently,  ap- 
plied, can  produce  on  the  extended  surface  of 
general  circulation.  And,  the  whole  world  has 
seen,  with  wonder,  during  the  severest  trials,  that 
the  people  of  this  nation  have  vast  property,  ex- 
clusive of  paper,  and  unbounded  resources,  with- 
out exhausting  their  strength. 

Never  was  this  exhilarating  truth  more  fully  ve- 
rified, than  by  the  events  of  subsequent  times.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  those  events  was  the  lapse  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  February  1 797.  Panic,  and 
an  impeded  circulation,  had  well  nigh  ruined  the 
whole  country  .banks  of  Great  Britain,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1 793  :  and  panic,  and  an  impeded  circu- 
lation, occasioned  that  lapseoi  theBank  ofEngland, 
in  1797*  An  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 
now  became  necessary.  That  inquiry  was,  mi-, 
nutely,  made,  by  Committees  6f  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  separately.  Every  trial  of  the  Bank 
^  only  published  her  better  commendation. "  A 
thousand  facts,  and  circumstances,  were  now  dis- 
closed to  the  world,  with  regard  to  the  wealth, 
and  circulation  of  the  Bank,  which  were  before 
onknown  to  the  most  intelligent  persons.  It  ap- 
peared, at  length,  that  the  Bank  had,  undoubted- 
ly, a  clear  surplus  of  property,  after  answering  all 
demands,  of  15,137,6901.  It  was  now  disclosed, 
that  there  was  then  in  circulation,  of  Bank  notes, 
the  diminished  amount  of  io,oco,oool.  *    It  was 

*  ^•rds'  Report,  Appendix,  No.  10-*  11.     Foreigners 

were 
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the  diminished  number  of  Bank  notes5  which ,  by 
impeding  circulation,  brought  on  commercial  dis- 
tress, and  many  bankruptcies.  As  it  was  now  ap- 
parent, that  much  of  that  panic  had  arisen  from 
the  artifice  of  the  enemy,  the  Parliament  probi« 
bited  payments,  by  the  Bank,  in  gold,  and  silver, 
for  a  time.  The  traders  immediately  came  out 
with  declarations  of  confidence.  Every  one  now 
ran  to  receive  Bank  notes,  as  if  they  had  been  spe« 
cie.  Credit^  both  publk^  and  private,  was  again 
restored.  The  specie,  which  had  been  carried,  by 
fright,  into  the  country,  from  London,  was  brought 
back,  by  credit,  from  the  country,  to  London. 
During  the  years  17979  and  1798,  there  were  im* 
ported  into  this  island,  as  a  favourable  balance, 
8,ooo,oool.  in  bullion.  After  the  failure  of  so 
many  country  banks,  and  the  pause  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  to  have  furnished  such  vast  supplies, 
for  war,  and  to  have  engrossed  the  trade  of  the 
world,  are  proofs  of  inexhaustible  resources. 

If  we  were  now  to  inquire  into  the  losses  of  ouv 
commerce,  during  the  late  hostilities,  with  so  many 
nations,  it  would  perhaps  be  found,  that  the  inter- 
ruptions of  circulation,  and  the  derangements  of 
credit,  inflicted  deeper  wounds  on  our  traffic,  than 
the  redoubled  strokes  of  the  enemy,  which,  as  e« 

were  surprised,  that  the  Bank  notes  were  so  few ;  that  they 
should  now  circulate,  at  par ;  without  reflecting,  that  Bank 
notes  are  not  forced  into  circulation ;  and  that  Bank  notes^ 
by  our  custom,  and  law,  are  deemed  cashg  as  nmdi  u  gai-* 
nets  themselTes^ 
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very  war  brings  some  discouragement  with  it,  must 
be  allowed  to  have  made  some  temporary  defal- 
cations, from  our  shipping,  and  our  traffic.  And 
the  apparent  losses  of  our  trade,  both  from  bank- 
ruptcy, and  war,  may  be  calculated  from  the  fol- 
lowing detail : 

Tetn.         Ships  deared  outwmds.  Vthm  of  cargoes 

In  17851  ^<Ki8  l^ngltsh.  Bo.  Foreign.         TotaL  L. 

96  y  1,01€,899  -  117,471  *  1,190,870  -  15,416,994! 
87j 

17901 

91  >  1,329,979  -  168,778  -  1,493,757  -  21,831,497 

179S      1,101,826  -  180,121  -  1,281,447  -  19,865,4» 


Add  to  the  above,  the  shipping,  and  exports, 
of  Scotland : — 


Value  of  Cargoes. 

17851  Tons  Scotish.    0a  Forajgn.  TotaL                J/. 

86  (     143,407     -    4,830    -  148,237-     1,012,503 
873 

17901 

91  Y     169,126     -    5,906     -  175,032  -    1,254,275 
92j 

1793        138,936    -    6,911     -  145,847  -    1,024,751 


lb  all  those  Retails,  and  circumstances,  must 
be  added,  from  the  record  of  our  commercial 
misfortunes,  an  instructive  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  bankruptcies^  throughout  the  war,  which 
ended,  by  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  in  the  subjoined 
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TABLE  I  showing  Uie  Number  of  Bankruptcies,  in  every  Montliy 
during  the  ten  following  yearsi  compared  with  the  ten  fonner 
years  ;— 


SiJanuary 
February 

*  March  - 
April 
May  . 
June  • 
July  . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Yet,  our  general  traffic,  owing  to  the  vast  force 
of  Its  energies,  soon  regained  its  former  prosperity. 
It  preyed  upon  the  trade  of  the  enemy.  We  may 
easily  perceive  how  much  of  our  commerce  we 
owed  to  prize  goods,  from  the  following  state- 
ment cf  the  value  thereof,  which  was  imported, 
and  exported  y 


Prize 
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Ttlzh  Godda  im|K>rted«        Pri2e  Goa&  exported. 

In  1793    -    -  L.  560,124*    — 

L. 

94    .    -     1,115,141    — 

1,319,728 

95    -    -        877,633    — 

896,517 

96    -    -        437,844    — 

*B6,631 

97    -    -        484,451     — 

991,142 

98    .    -       582,12a    — 

A  ,990,9W 

99    -    -        534,874    — 

1,120,116     . 

1800    -    -        683,097    — 

1,611 ,7SS 

Our  enterprise  absorbed  almost  the  whole  com- 
merce of  Europe.  And,  owing  to  those  causes, 
our  foreign  trade  rose,  by  an  energetic  increase, 
from'  the  depression  of  1793,  amounting  to 
20,390,1801.,  to  its  vast  augmentation  over  the 
most  prosperous  years,  amounting  to  38,120,1201. 
iii  1800.  • 

If  we  add  to  this  vast  sum  the  value  of  the 
hnpartSj  in  the  same  year,  the  whole  value  of 
our  foreign  trade  will  appear  to  be  no  less  than 
68,690,725!. :  3ut,  add  to  this  total,  50  per 
cent  for  the  difference,  between  the  reo/,  and 
the  qffklai  valuie;  and  thto  the  result  will  be 
103,036,0871.  How  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
our  domestic  trade,  is  not  easy  :  It  was  always 
deemed  by  our  old  writers,  on  trade.  Petty  and 
Child,  Darvettant  and  De  Foe,  who  were  as  wise 
as  we  are,  though  they  had  not  the  same  details, 
to  be  more  than  our  foreign  commerce  :  Hence, 
the  amount  must  be  at  least  103,036,0871. 

Those  facts  exhibit,  then, such  an  immense  trade, 
as  iio  other  country  ever  enjoyed,  in  the  undisturb- 

*  See  the  Chronological  Table. 
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ed  times  of  profound  peace.  If  we  add  to  that 
vast  traffic,  the  various  profits,  which  are  connected 
with  it ;  the  gains  ofjreighis^y  *  of  the  insurances; 
and  of  agencies ;  which  were  all,  equally,  profit- 
able to  our  traders  ;  we  must  greatly  enlarge  our 
ideas  of  the  vast  gains  of  our  commerce,  during 
the  late  war,  which  was  to  exhaust  our  resources, 
and  tp  ruin  our  traffic* 

The  late  war  is,  gloriously,  distinguished,  by  the 
capture  of  the  enemy's  corsairs,  and  by  the  ruin  of 
the  enemy's  fleets.  Our  (hipping  were  never  so 
protected,  or  so  safe,  in  any  former  war ;  and,  ow- 
ing  to  those  causes,  and  to  the  vastness  of  the  bu- 
siness, the  insurances  were  never  made,  on  such 
reasonable  terms,  f    When  the  fleet,  which  was 

•  Of  British  Ships,  there  were" employed,  in  Britain, 

Inwards.  Outwards. 

Shipt.  Tons.  Ships.  Tons. 

In  1793  —    9,979  —  1,34.2,74.7  —  11,177  —  1,240,362 
In  1800  —  10,496  —  1,379,807  —  11,867  —  1,445,271 

There  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  of  Ships, 

Ships.  Tons. 

In  1793    —     12,901  1,367,420 

In  1800    —     14,363  1,628,489 

f  The  subjoined  Statement  is  a  sufficient  proof: 
Premiums  of  Insurakcb  from  LONDON  to 

the  East  Indies,  and  China. 

1 779.     L.  6  per  cent, 1 782.     1 5  Guineas  per  cent. 

1792.    January  to  December,  L.3.  to  3  Gttineaa;  Decem- 
ber, L.4  and  L.5  per  cent. 
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employed  in  the  Russian  trade,  was  recently  de« 
tained,  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  the  loss  of  the  whole 

179S*  January,  L.4i  a«  5  Guineas;  February  and  March,  8 
Guineas ;  April  to  October,  L.7  a.  7  Guineas ; 
October,  &c.  6  Guineas. 

Jamaica* 

1779    With  convoy)  7  to  8  Giiineas;  without,  15  a.  20 

Guineas. 
1782    8,   10,  and  15  Guineas  with  convoy. — Premiums 

highest  in  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

1792  L.  2\  per  cent. 1793.    January,  3  Guineas ;  Fc- 

bruary,  5  Guineas,  and  7  Guineas ;  April,  8  Gut- 
ness ;  June,  4  a.  6  Guineas,  with  convoy. 

Leeward  Islands. 

1779    With  cotiVoy  7  a;  8  Guineas;  without  convoy  16 

Guineas. 
1782    From  8  to  12  Guineiis  with  convoy. •» Premiums 

highest  in  the  first  part  of  thie  season. 

1793  L. 2.— 1793.    January,  2i  to  3  Guineas;  Februaxy, 

10  Guineas;  March,  5  Guineas,  with  convoy. 
5  Guineas  per,  cent,  the  general  rate  throughout 
the  season,  widi  convoy. 

Canada. 

1779  With  convoy,  10  Guineas ;  without  convoy,  15  Gui- 
neas per  cent, 

1782  15  Guineas  \^iih  convoy.— 1792.  L.3  to  3  Guineas, 
throughout  the  season. 

1793    5  to  6  Guineas  with  convOy. 

American  States, 

1782     15  Guineas  with  convoy,  in  general,  throughout  th« 

season. 
1792    L.  2  in  general        —        ~        Ditto. 

R  a 
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was  settled,  with  th€  usual  facility  of  the  common 
loss  of  a  single  ship.  This  is  a  transaction,  of 
which  the  Insurers  of  Britain  may  boast.  The 
great  reasonableness  of  the  Insurances,  during  the 
late  war,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  unusual  profits 
of  that  gainful  period. 

Our  trade  was  not  only  carried  on,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  success,  and  profit;  but,  the 
surface  of  our  island  was  improved,  with  uncom- 
mon skill,  and  augmented  energy.  From  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  in  1783,  till  the  commence- 
maSRt  of  the  war>  in  1 793,  domestic  meliorations 
had  been  carried  on,  with  equal  vigour^  and  sue- 

1793  January,  L.2;  February  4th  to  20th,  3  Guineas,  ^ 
Grumeasy  and  5  Guineas;  23d,  8  Gaineas^  March, 
8  Guineas,  and  5  Guineas ;  American  ships  only. 
The  general  rate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son, 3  Guineas* 

The  Baltic, 

i779  2i*  Guineas  with  convoy,  5  Guineas  without. — 1782' 
4  to  5  Guineas  with-  convoy. 

1792  1  Guinea  to  St  Petersburg,  L.  1  j;  to  1^  to  Stettin. 

1793  March,  3  Guineas  with  convoy  to  Stettin ;  6  Gui- 

neas without. 

April  2i  Guineas  with  convoy  to  St  Petersborg; 
and  5  Guineas  without 

July,  to  St  Petersburg  3  Guineks,  to  return  1  ftr 
cent,  if  with  convoy,  which  was  the  general  rate 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  season.  Add  to  all 
those  details  what  a  very  eminent  Insurer  at  Lloyd'S' 
Coffee-house  has  written  to  me,  **  that  premiums 
**  of  insurance,  in  the  late,  war,  have  b^en  much 
•*  lower,  than  they  were  in  tl«e  American  war*  "^ 
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cess:  But,  during  the  lace  war,  our  domestic  m« 
provements  have  been  pursued,  with  still  greater 
knowledge,  and  more  useful  efficacy.  We  may 
perceive  proofs  oJF  those  facts,  in  the  subjoined 

Table;  showing  the  Number  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
passed,  during  the  late  tuar,  for  making  Roads,  and  Bridges, 
&c.;  Canals  tad  Harbc^rs,  &c. ;  for  Enclosures  and  Draining, 
&G. ;  far  Paving  and  odier  Parochial  Improvements ;  compared 
^th  the  eight  preceding  years. 


'793 

'794 

t795 

1796 

'797 

1798 

«799 

iSd 

Tot.  offpb.  Syrt. 
8  yeari.|preccding. 

Roadi,     Bridges,  7 

&c  -  -  -  5 

62 

35 

36 

47 

39 

41 

49 

5». 

341 

30* 

Canat0,Hzrboarc,2 
Ac    -    -    -  5 

3* 

%% 

13 

18 

14 

7 

10 

16 

Ji% 

64 

Cncl<«ares,DraiD-o 

iDg,  &c.     -     J 

63 

74 

So 

76 

91 

5» 

166 

ss 

5«9 

a45 
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We  thus  see,  distinctly,  that  the  active  spirit  of 
domestic  melioration,  which  existed,  before  the  war 
began,  continued,  with  augmented  energy,  during 
the  progress  of  hostilities.  The  world  will  contem- 
plate this  enterprize  with  wonder.  Millions,  and 
tens  of  millions,  have  been  raised  upon  the  people, 
for  carrying  on  an  interesting  war,  yet  they  found 
money,  as  they  had  skill,  and  industry,  to  improve 
— ^^  this  island  of  bliss,  amid  the  subject  seas.  " — 
Great  Britain,  as  it  has  been  more  improved,, 
doripg  every  war,  is  worth  more,  at  the  conclu* 
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sion  of  it,  than  when  hostilities  began.  And,  this 
happy  isle,  where  the  foot  of  the  foe  never  treads, 
if  it  were  brought  to  the  hammer,  would  sell 
for  more,  than  it  would  have  fetched,  at  any. 
former  period,  in  propordon  to  its  additional  im- 
provements« 

Yet,  what  do  all  those  improvements,  of  tbe 
country  avail,  if  the  people  have  not  victual  to 
eat  ?  This  question  would  lead  us  into  the  wide, 
and  thorny,  wilderness  of  agficidtural  reports.  But 
though  I  have  been,  regularly,  summoned  to  con« 
tribute  a  day's  labour,  in  this  un weeded  garden,  I 
have  hitherto  been  frightened,  by  the  toil.  I  had 
the  honour  to  receive,  some  months  ago,  a  circu- 
lar letter,  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  solicitipg 
such  observations,  as  \  might  have  to  make,  with 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  preventing  future  scar- 
city. But,  my  various  avocations  have  hitherto 
prevented  me,  from  essaying  so  arduous  a  subject. 

I  will,  however,  contribute  two,  or  three  trtdsms^ 
which  may  induce  some  person,  who  has  more  lei- 
sure, and  more  skill,  than  I  can  command,  to  add  a 
few  more;  in  the  hope,  that  a  regular  collection  of 
truisms  may  be  formed,  on  this  interesting  subject: 
for,  amidst  a  long  continued  clamour  of  contradic- 
tion, I  have  scarcely,  found  any  two  persons,  who 
could  agree  upoii  any  one  position. 

1st  Truism.  There  have  been  ten  times  more 
agricultural  melioration,  during  the  present  reign, 
than  in  any  anterior  period.  •     Yet,  is  it,  in  this 

*  The  foregoing  pages  furnish  abundant  prooft  of  that  po- 

k 

situm: 
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reign,  that  we  appear  to  have  lost  the  e^qxn-t  of 
corn.  It  would  be  very  absurd  logic  to  maintain, 
that  the  surface  of  our  island,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
improved,  by  enclosing,  draining,  and  by  every  sort 
of  manurance,  became  jess  productive.  There  are 
two  facts,  which  are  incontrovertible,  and  are  very 
interesting  :  ist,  During  the  six-and-thirty  years, 
which  ended  with  1800,  the  surface  of  our  island 
was,  continually,  improved,  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample, and  in  the  last  ten  years  of  this  period  more, 
than  in  the  ^r^^  ten  years  :  2dly,  With  the  same 
six-and-thirty  years,  our  importation  of  corn  be- 
gan :  and  has  increased  the  most,  towards  the  con- 
clusicm  of  this  long  period.  * 

2d  Truism  :  During  the  present  reign,  there 
have  been  more  skill,  more  money,  and  more  effici- 
ent work,  employed,  in  our  agriculture,  than  in  any 

sition :  but,  I  will  rely  on  an  authority,  which  will  not  be 
disputed.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  waste  lands,  stated,  in  1797> 

A  Table  of  the  Acts  of  Inclosure,  with  the  Extent  of  Land 
inclosed  in  the  following  reigns : — 

No.  of  Acts,  No.  of  Acres. 

In  Queen  Anne*8      —  —         2  —  1,489 

In  George  I.             —  _       16  -^  17,660 

In  George  IL            —  —     226  —  318,778 

Jn  George  IIL'g  reign  to  1797  —  1,532.  —  2,804.,197. 

*  The  averages  in  the  com  accounts,  printed  by  the  or- 
•der  of  parliament,  on  the  14th  of  November  1800,  establish 
the  feet,  as  to  the  imports  ;  and  the  journals  of  parliaments 
|tnd  the  statute-book,  as  to  the  improvements. 
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former  period.  B;  a  peceasa? y  prcgreiHs,  ihc  qi^Wi 
had  become  more  knowiag,  more  opi^Iept,  904 
more  enterprisimg.  The  farmers  have  been  liettv 
p;iid»  for  their  pains,  in  this  telgn^  ^ban  ip  prior 
times,  *  It  would  be  a  very  absurd  argumeitf ,  ibeo, 
to  maintain^  that  our  fields  produce  le^,  a;  ibey  am 
better  cultivated,  and  the  farmerf  better  paid* 

3d  Tj^uisM :  Tbi^  ialani,d  must,  ^ecessarjily,  pm- 
duce  more  victual^  in  the  present  retgn,  ^ga  in 
^ny  former  perio4*  Fron;!  more  skitl,  more  eic« 
pense,  and  more  mauurance,  the  apprdjHriaie  resiik 
must  be  more  product.  He,  then,  woujd  be  gn 
absurd  reasoner,  who,  from  such  premises,  should 
maintain,  that  more  skill,  more  eicpense,  and  mQjre 
cultivation,  must  necessarily  produce  less,  upoj»  a 
xiiedium  of  seasons. 

From  those  three  truisms,  there  results,  in  Vff 
judgment,  a  fourth  truism^  though  other  persons 
may  think,  differently,  from  me  upon  the  point : 
that  all  the  late  struggle,  canvassing,  and  clamour, 
for  9  general  act  of  enclosure,  are  groundless.  If 
the  country  be  in  a  continual  cqu^se  of  improve- 
ment, and  if  this  progress  of  melioration  gather 
energy,  as  it  proceeds,  this  much-sopght-for  mea- 
sure is  groundless,  in  its  policy.  If  a  general  enclo- 
sure act  would  divert  from  profitable  employments 
a  greater  portion  of  capital,  of  labour,  aad  of  en- 
terprize,  than  would,  otherwise,  run  into  that  chan- 
nel, such  an  act  would  introduce  an  evil,  rather  ^ 

*  The  corn  accounts  printed  by  the  said  order  of  the 
14th  of  November  1800. 
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tbaa  a  good,,  into  lOur  polhkal  cooBomj.  If  aUion 
fcmts»  hovrewr,  could  be  made  to  coRonr^  ibere 
MOBft  Jto  be  no  other  objeodon  to  a  gcfieral  eoclo- 
aure  aof »  except,  tbat  the  ^pixh  of  ia^iroviBfneiil: 
mil^  aladkcn^  periiaps,  if  timtdbjectvere  obtain- 
td  i  as  laratude  generally  folbws  enjoyment* 

From  the  foragoiqg  /rtmni^,  I  am  mclined, 
aiTMkgfy^  totfaud^  tbattb^eismone  victual*  pm- 
diioed»  at  pcefient,  in  a  j«tf  season,  ibaa  there  vm$9 
fornaerly^  produced  in  England,  and  Wales,  during 
a  good  season,  t    If  ve  throw  intoitbe  scale  the  vast 

*  I  use  the  good  old  English  word  victual^  as  it  was  vsed  hj 
Shakespearp^and  by  the  parliament^in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
in  a  larger  sense,  than  cortif  as  stores,  for  the  support  of  life. 

f  The  greatest  jsurplus  of  com,  which  was  ever  sent  out 
if  this  country,  was,  in  the  five  years,  ending  with  1754 ; 
and  whieh  amounted  to      .    .    ^    -    •    L.  1,087,594  <|r8« 

The  quantity  of  com,  whidi  was  imparted 
scannding  to  an  ^v^oge  of  the  five  years  of 
scarcity,  ended  with  1799,  was  -    -    ^    -    1,190,131 

2,277,725 


Vow,  tha(  quantity  would  not  supply  the  additional  number  of 
peop]e,which  enumeration  has,  atlength,foundtobe2,8SO,000, 
who,  yearly,consumeonequarter  each  person,  or2,8S6,000qrs. 
The  annual  deficiency  is  no  less  than  552,275  quarters.  Mr 
Birom  argues  this  question,  upon  the  supposition,  diat  each 
perKm  consumes  two  quarters;  1st,  because  he  made  his  esti- 
mate not  only  upon  wheat  \  but,  upon  oats,  rye,  barley,  mdt ; 
MIy,  because  he  included,  also,  the  consumption  of  pastry- 
makers,  and  starchmakers,  of  poultry,  pigs,  horses,  wfaidi  are 
iot  used  in  i^culture ;  and  even  the  brewery,  and  diatiHery: 
""""•''■   ^  The 
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quantity  of  potatoes,  which  arc  now,  annaallf^ 
grown,  more  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago,  the  ba- 
lance, will  show,that  there  is  raised  at  present,  an  in- 
finitely  greater  quantity  of  tvctoa/  in  bad  seasons,than 
there  was,  fifty  years  ago,  raised,  in  good  seasons. 
The  difficulty,  and  the  distress,  of  late  times,  did 
not  arise  from  our  producing  lesSj  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  seasons ;  but  from  our  consuming 
more :  in  good  seasons,  we  produce  infinitdy  more 
victual,  than  was  raised  in  the  prosperous  years, 
ending  with  1 754 ;  perhaps  enough,  for  the  whole 
consumption,  in  plentiful  years,  as  we  may  infer, 
from  the  foregoing  details :  but,  we  consume  much 
more ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  well-known  a- 
mount  of  the  imports  of  corn,  during  recent  times. 
We  have  2,830,000  more  people,  in  England  and 
Wales,at  present,  as.  we  know,  from  the  late  enume- 
ration, than  there  existed,  in  the  same  countries,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  bounty  en  corn,  in  1689 :  if  each 
consumer  use  at  least  one  quarter  a-year,  then, 
the  general  consumption  of  such  persons  must  be 
2,830,000  quarters  of  every  sort  of  grain  * :  and, 

T)ie  fact  is,  the  above  statements,  of  the  exports,  and  imports, 
include  all  sorts  of  grain :  and,  consequently,  the  estimate  of 
the  consumption  ought  to  include  every  sort  of  consumer. 

*  The  Hev.  John  Hewlett  says.  Dispersion^  p.  11. — "  If 
*^  these  additional  inhabitants  live  upon  barley,  they  will  each 
^  require  tv/elve  bushels  a-year,  instej^i  pf  eighi  of  whe^it ;  if 
*.*  upon  oats,  nearly  sixteen  bushels. ' '  Mr  Dirora,  in  his  Coro 
Tracts,  p.  15,  says,  *'  wheat  is  double  the  value  of  the  inferior 
t*  grain  ;  I  shall  throw  upon  the  general  consumption  of  the 

«*  people. 
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^consequently,  more  than  half  a  million  of  quarters 
beyond  the  former  export,  and  recent  import,  of 
com,  added  together,  as  we  have  seen.  Neither  is 
there  included,  in  this  estimate,  the  starch*making, 
the  pastry,  the  poultry-meat,  the  pig-meat,  the  horse 
corn,  the  distillery,  >  the  brewery.  The  consump* 
tion  is,  therefore,  not  only  much  greater  now,  than 
formerly;  but  many  consumers,  who,  in  less  opu- 
lent times,  formerly,  eat  rye-meal,  and  oat^meal, 
now  eat  flour  of  wheat.  The  consumption  of  the 
whole  body  of  consumers  is  not  only  more  expen- 
sive, but  it  is  more  wasteful,  at  present,  than  for- 
merly. A  revolution,  which  has  gradually  taken 
place,during  the  last  fifty,  or  sixty  years,  has  lessen- 
ed thenumber  of  suppliers,  and  added,  largely,  to  the 
body  of  consumers.     The  cottagers  have  been  dri- 

**  peo{^9  die  grahi  consumed  by  horses,  which  are  not  em- 

^  ployed  in  agriculture^  hogs,  poultrf ,  atarch-makerB,  &c ; 

f*  aad  when  it  is  considered,  that  a  great  number  of  people 

V  live  chiefly  upon  the  inferior  grain,  we  cannot,  under  all 

^*  these  circumstances,  appropriate  less  than  two  quarters  of 

the  several  sorts  of  grain,  over-hand  to  the  consumption 

of  each  person,  upon  an  average  yearly,  for  bread,  beer, 

gpirits,  &c. "    With  those  intimations,  the  well-informed 

author  of  the  Com  Tracts  had  already  concurred.    Accord- 

mg  to  the  principles  of  Mr  C.  Smith,  [Tracts,  18],  we  may 

now  estimate  the  whole  consumption  of  England,  and  Wales, 

which,  the  enumeration  has  assured  us,  contain  9,330,000 

persons. 

Quarters. 

Bread  com,  at  one  quarter  each,         -        -        9,830,000 

Com  made  into  drink         .        .        -        -        4,665,000 

Com  for  cattle,  poultry,  &c.        -        -    *     -        4,665,000 

The  total  of  home  consumption        -        -      18,6(50,000. 
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ven  into  villages ;  the  villagers  have  been  forced  in* 
to  towns }  and  the  townsmen  have  been  enticed 
into  cities :  while  the  cottagers  remained  in  their 
bamletSy  2nd  the  villagers  in  their  vicinages,  they 
derived  much  of  their  subsistence  from  the  soil, 
whereon  they  lived :  when  they  became  townsmen, 
and  citizens,  they  ceased  to  be  partly  suppliers, 
and  began  to  be  altogether  consumers. 

We  owe  much  of  this  disadvantageous  change 
to  our  modern  system  of  agriculture.  This  sys- 
tan,  as  it  has  been  long  practised,  has  produced 
the  taost  calamitous  effects,  without  effecting  all 
the  salutary  consequences,  for  which  it  is  celebrat- 
ed. By  consolidating  farms  to  an  enormous  ex« 
tent ;  by  forcing  cottagers  from  their  hamlets  ;  by 
pretending  to  make  much  profit  with  little  labour; 
the  agricultural  system  has  depopulated,  and  is 
depopulating  the  shires,  wherein  it  prevails.  This 
evil,  in  o^r  political  economy,  has  been  long  sos* 
pected ;  it  is  now  certain.  There  is  not  a  pro- 
position, in  the  mathematics,  that  is  more  demon- 
strable, than  the  position,  that  the  agricultural 
system  depopulates  the  country.  •  The  agricuL 
tural  system  attempts  to  ape  the  manufacturing 

*  The  enumeration  of  1801,  among  a  thousand  other  in- 
formations, evinces  the  truth  of  that  position ; 


Na  of  Houses  Ditta 

in  1690.  in  1801. 

In  Bedfordshire    -    -    1?,170  —  12,073  —       97 

Cambridgeshire     -     18,629  —  16,451  —  2,178 

Essex     ....    40,545  —  39,398  —  1,147 

Huntingdon      -    -      8,713  —  7,072  —  1,641 

LinciOn       -    -    -    45,019  ~  42,489  —  2^S0 
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system,  which  has  a  quite  different  tendency.  The 
great  aim  of  the  manufacturing  system  is  to  pro- 
duce a  better  commodity,  at  a  cheaper  rate. ,  The 
constant  effect  of  the  agricultural  system  is  to  pro- 
duce a  worse  commodity,  at  a  dearer  rate.  While 
peers  sink  into  peasants ;  and  peasants  rise  into 
peers ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  pining  in 
want :  This  shows,  that  there  is  something  rotten, 
in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

Hiere  may  be  politicians,  indeed^  wbo^  consi- 
dering money,  as  the  chief  end  of  all  policy,  may 
think,  that  forcing  the  cottagers  into  towns,  and 
the  villagers  into  cities,  is  a  good  to  be  desired, 
rather  than  an  evil  to  be  deplored*  Yes^  we  have 
had  statesmen,  who  laid  it  down,  as  a  maxim,  that 

NorfWk  ....  56,579  —  49,140  ~  7,4S9 
Hutliind.  .  -  .  3,661  —  8,361  —  300 
Suffolk    ...    -    47,537    —    82,805  —  14^732 


These  are  all  agricultural  counties ;  and,  the  diminution  of 
di9  numbers  of  their  houses,  during  the  intenrening  period^ 
is  a  sad  demonstration  how  much  the  agricultural  system 
tends  to  depopulate  the.  counties,  which  are  comprehended 
within  the  circle  of  its  unhappy  influence.  An  equal  nmnber 
of  the  shires  of  Sooiland,  which  have  been  the  most  improv* 
«d,  by  agriculture,  have  been,  in  the  same  manner,  depopu* 
kted.  The  ministers  of  many  parishes,  in  North  Britain, 
point  out,  in  their  statistical  accounts,  the  consolidation  of 
fanns,  the  sheep-farming,  the  driving  the  people  from  the 
hamlets  iiito  tbwns,  as  the  obvious  causes  of  the  depopula* 
tion  of  their  several  parishes.  Yet,  see  the  **  Observaitions 
**  on  the  Resulto  of  the  Population  Act  41  Geo.  UL''  which, 
from  different  documents,  load  us  to  very  di&rent  conchir 
lioas. 
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modem  war  is  merely  an  a£Fair  of  expense.  The 
wealthiest  nation,  it  was  naturally  presumed,  would 
ultimately  be  the  most  triumphant ;  and  final  vic- 
tory was  supposed  to  be  appended  to  the  weight- 
iest purse.  We  have  lived,  however,  to  see  a  na- 
tion arise,  who  could  make  conquests,  without 
money  ;  as,  indeed,  history  had,  already,  record- 
ed the  conquests  of  poverty  over  riches.  Europe 
has  recently  seen,  that  our  wealth  could  not  ob- 
tain warriors.  And  we  were  driven  by  necessity, 
or  were  induced  by  wisdon^,  to  intrust  the  safety 
of  our  island  to  the  virtuous  spirit  of  our  people. 
Where  is  that  illustrious  regiment,  which  over- 
threw the  invincible  phalanx,  to  find  recruits,  if 
sheep  be  driven  into  our  northern  glens,  as  a  more 
valuable  animal  than  the  human  race  ?  Where 
shall  our  armies  obtain  the  hardiest  levies,  if  the 
villagers  be  forced  into  cities  ?  We  may  now  per- 
ceive, that  money  cannot  buy  men ;  that  men  are 

• 

of  more  value^han  money  :  the  policy,  then,  which 
regards  riches,  as  the  chief  good,  must  end  in  thfe 
ruin  of  the  state  :  and  that  statesman,  who  should 
consider  the  Exchequer,  as  the  only  object  of  bis 
care,  would  soon  be  without  an  Exchequer  to  care 
for.  From  those  intimations,  we  may  infer  what 
must  be  the  attentions  of  the  wisest  gbvemment 
of  the  wisest  people. 

As  I  have  been  asked  my  opinion,  with  regard  to 
scarcity,  the  past^  and  the  future,  I  will  submit  my 
judgment  upon  this  interesting  subject.  During 
the  war,  and  the  dearth,  I  was  silent,  though  I  did 
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not  always  approve  of  what  was  done,  or  said. 
Now,  that  we  have  the  confirmation  of  experience, 
I  will  freely  deliver  my  sentiments,  which,  to  those, 
who  may  not  recollect,  that  I  am  not  writing,  for 
any  party,  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  contradictory. 
It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  a  Statement  of  the  Prices  of  Wheats  ac- 
cording to  the  audit  book  of  Eton  College,  from 
from  1685,  to  1771,  and  from  this  year  to  1801, 
according  to  the  average  of  the  Eton  prices,  re- 
duced, however,  to  the  statute  quarter,  and  to  the 
middling  quality,  and  of  Mr  Catherwood's  prices 
of  England  and  Wales  ;  of  the  excess  of  Exports 
and  Imports  of  Corn  from  the  year  1696,  to  1800, 
inclusive,  including  Scotland,  after  the  Union;  to- 
gether with  the  bounties,  which  were  paid,  during 
the  several  periods,  wherein  bounties  were  given : 
The  bounties  of  the  three  years,  ending  with  1 69 1 , 
and  those  of  the  five  years,  ending  with  1696, 
were  computed  at  only  the  half  of  what  the  boun- 
ties amounted  to,  in  the  subsequent  years,  when 
the  prices  of  com  were  the  same. 


A  TAB9:.S ; 
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A  TABLE ;  diowing  the  Average  VriceB  of  tnUbOing  Wbeit, 
per  statide  quarter ;  the  Average  Excess  of  the  Expoctt 
of  everj  sort  of  Com,  Flo«r,  and  Meal ;  the  Average 
In^orta  of  the  same ;  and  the  whole  Bounties  paid  at 
the  Com  exported^  during  the  Years  of  the  aeversi 
Averages: 


FERIOD& 


ThePriceflThie 

orwh«st 

per  tut  qr. 


3  yeaiB  Average, 
ending  with  1688 
Syears  do.endingl691 
5ye«rB  do.ending  1696 
5 years  defending  1701 
Gyearsdo.  ending  1707 
4ye8rs  do.  ending  171 1 
4year6do.9ndingl715 
4yearsdo.  ending  1719 
Syearsdo.endmg  1724 
5yearsdo.ending  1729 
5yearsdo.  ending  17S4 
Syearsdo.  ending  1739 
5yeats  do.  ending  1744 
5yearsdo.  ending  1 749 
5yearsdo.  ending  1 754 
5  years  do.  ending  1 759 
5  yearsdo.  ending  1 764 
5  years  defending  1769 
5  years  do.  ending  1 774 
5yearsdo.endin;j  1779 
5yearsdo.endingl784 
5  years  do.  ending  1 789 
5  years  do.  ending  1 794 
Syears  do.  ending  1799 
The  ooe  year  -  ISOtfl 


s.  d* 

27  4 
26  — 
47  9 
42  8 
25  11 
49  9 
37  8 
33  1 

28  10 
37  7 
25  9 
30  10 


23 
27 
30 
36 
30 


7 
9 
5 
2 

7 


43  2 

47  9i 

40  9 

45  9\ 

43  3 

47  2 

63  5\ 

13  4 


EzcMfllllie  Exo«4      "Ae 
of  of 

Exports.       Imports. 


Qoarters. 


139,866 
289,304 
299,367 
453,986 
485,852 
532,732 
216,643 
468,844 
597,462 
446,378 
982,593 
1,080.077 
273,805 
676,117 


Quarters. 


ITniiiniw 
psid. 


dMIbAiMMrfi 


233,184 

276,206 

290,595 

185,906 

198,716 

1,145,584 

1,191,131 

2,259,379i 


L. 

None. 

66,600 

60,000 

26,773 

310,087 

192»53S 

288,501 

248,192 

286,829 
445,496 
576,550 
396,941 
775,137 
964,340 
354,332 
703,170 
156,505 
24,036 
193,225 
167,764 
268,148 
106,544 
138 


7,000,0*5 
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The  epocTi  of  the  bounty  on  corn  is  1689.  In 
my  copy  of  the  Statutes,  the  boiinty  is  called  si 
teward  to  pers&ns  eayporling  com  ••  The  price 
of  middling  wheat,  at  that  epoch,  according  to  i, 
five  years  average,  ending  with  1689,  ^^^  28s.  gd. 
a  Statute  qtiartei*.  A  long  period  of  fine  seasons 
had  i^ediiced  the  market  value  to  that  low  price. 
And  this  low  price,  and  those  fine  seasons,  induc- 
ed the  parliament  to  pass  the  before-mentioned 
act^  **  for  encouraging  the  exportation  of  corn ;  " 
when  wheat  should  be  at  48s.  or  uiider.  The 
valiie  of  mbney  was,  at  that  epoch,  in  the  ratio 
of  226,  in  1689,  to  562,  in  18^0  f ;  and,  of  con-^ 
^quehce,  ih  iii  1689,  had  as  much  power  oVei* 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  2I.  95.  8id.  had,  in  iSooi 
.  llie  fine  seasons  did  not  cotitinue  long.  The 
seasons,  however,  wefe  so  far  favourable,  in  1696^ 
and  1691,  as  to  reduce  the  prices  below  the  ave^ 
tage  of  28s.  9d»,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  and 
the  ict  encouraging  exportatidn.  The  seasons 
ehatiged  from  good  to  bad,  in  1692  ;  and  con- 
tinued extremely  unfavourable  till  1702,  when 
the  price  fell  belovfir  the  averaige  of  28s.  9d: 
Those  times  were  long  remembered,  a$  the  deap 
years  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  price  of  md^ 
dSng  wheat  rose  to  56s.  the  statute  quarter,  in 
1696.  •   We  have  had  no  such  scarcity,  and  dearth^ 

,  *  1  Wm.  &  Mnry,  chi  12. 

f  See  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's  interesting,  and 
important.  Table  of  the  appreciation  of  money,  in  the  Trans" 
Miam  o£the  Royal  Society^  1798,  p.  176. 

s 
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during  late  times.  The  fine  seasons  retupied  in 
1702,  and  continued  till  1708.  Two,  or  three, 
unfavourable  seasons  carried  up  the  prices  of 
vheat  to  62s.  in  1709,  and  to  6is«  yd.  in  1710^ 
The  high  prices  of  1 800,  considering  the  depre* 
ciation  of  money,  were  not  so  high,  as  those  of 
1709  and  1710.  A  long  course  of  favourable 
seasons  now  succeeded ;  and  continued^  with 
yery  little  interruption,  till  1756  and  1757,  wheq 
the  price  of  middling  wheat  rose  to  47s.  4d.  the 
statute  quarter,  which,  having  a  regard  to  the  de^ 
preciation  of  money,  was  still  under  the  low 
price  of  1689*  At  length  clamour,  and  t\imult, 
began;  which  have  continued,  during  bad  sea- 
sons, till  the  present  times. 

Some  insist,  that  the  bounties  have  fructified 
our  fields:  some,  that  they  have  not  prevented 
the  return  of  bad  seasons,  nop  benefited  our  far- 
mers, in  good  seasons.  The  late  Dr  Adaia 
$mith  maintained  that,  without  benefiting  the  far- 
mers, the  bounty  did  harm,  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  in  two  respects ;;  it  raised  the  price^ 
in  the  home  market;  and  it  transferred-  vast 
sums  of  money,  at  the  most  distressful  timea^ 
from  the  purses  of  the  consumers,  to  the  pocketd 
of  the  jobbers.  *  The  Reverend  John  Howletty 
with  as  souiid  a  head  as  Doctor  Smith,  and  more 
facts  before  his  eyes,  cannot  see  '^  the  beneficial 
^  operation  of  the  bounty.  **  f    There  is  a  cu- 

«  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  ii.  p.  266. 

f  The  Difipersion.  of  Gloomy  AppreheDftioni,,1797)  puSbfe 
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tious  circumstance,  which  neither  of  those  quick- 
sighted  writers,  distinctly,  saw:  Till  the  com 
act  of  1 79 1 ,  there  was  ho  proper  mode  prescrib- 
ed, by  late,  for  ascertaining  the  t>Hces  of  grain.* 
The  customers,  who  computed  the  bounty,  at  the 
custom-house^  and  the  brokers,  who  received  it; 
understood  each  other :  but,  neither  the  growers 
of  corn,  nor  the  Consumers,  knew  the  pfices  of 
grain,except  the  price  of  the  narrow  market,  where* 
in  they  dealt.  Neither  did  the  king,  and  parlia- 
ment,during  former  reigns,know  the  general  prices 
of  gfaih;  except  ftom  the  noi^e,  and  tumult,  of  the 
needy:  Now^  those  facts,  not  only  confirm  the 
reasoniiigs  of  Smith,  and  Howlett,  but  evince,  that 
the  bounty  went,  directly,  from  the  pockets  of  the 
Consumers  Into  the  purses  of  the  brokers,  yet  without 
benefiting  the  growers.  From  the  first  establi$h«>. 
ment  of  the  bounty  till  its  recent  cessatioUjOwingto 
hitural  causes.  Upwards  of  seven  millions  of  money 
have  been  paid  by  the  public,  hot  for  a  ^ooef  pur- 
pose, but  fot*  a  bad  purpose.  It  has,  moreover^ 
created  a  continued  contest,  by  a  struggle,  betweeil 
avarice,  and  Want.  And,  tb  the  scandal  of  the  bet-; 
ter  judgment  of  the  nation,  ^probablegodd  has  been 
allowed^  for  more  than  a  century,  to  outface  two 
positive  evils :  the  probable  good  was  the  supposed 
fructification  of  our  fields  i  the  two  positive  evils 
were  the  payment  of  seven  millions  of  moiiey,  foi?' 

•  The  register  of  cofri  prices  bcgan»  indeed,  in  1771  ; 
butj  it  was  inadequate  to  its  end. 

S  2 
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making  corn  dearer  in  the  home  market,  without 
contributing  to  the  manurance  of  the  soil.  * 

The  struggle,  and  perseverance,  in  promoting 
(he  export  of  the  produce  of  agricuhure,  in  formor 
times,  appears  quite  wonderful  to  the  harassed  eyei 
of  the  present  days.  The  dear  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution began,  in  1 692.  The  prices  of  grain  rose  to 
rhe  greyest  height,  in  1696.  They  continued  very 
high  till  1699,  ^l^cn  they  began  to  abate,  till  the 
better  seasons  returned,  in  1700.  The  export  of 
corn  was  prohibited,  in  1 699,  for  one  year,  f  The 
bounty  was,  soon  afterwards,  withdrawn,  from  the 
9th  of  February  1699,  to  the  aoth  of  September^ 
X700.  J  And,  the  duties,  which  were  payable  on 
the  export  of  victual  was  repealed,  for  ever,  in 
r7oo.  §  From  those  facts,  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
king,  and  parliament,  in  those  days,  either  did  not 

*  By  the  corn  act  of  1773,  the  original  bounty  price  of 
48«.  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  reduced  to  a  rate  under  44<«.  ^ 
and  thi»4'educed  rate  was  continued  by  the  corn  act  of  1791« 
But,  the  20  Geo.  III.  ch.  31,  seemed  to  introduce  a  new 
principle,  when  it  allowed  only  one  half  of  the  bounty  on^ 
corn,  exported  in  neutral  ships. 

t  By  10  Wm.  ch.  3.  By  10, 1 1,  Wm.  ch.,4.  the  distiDeiy 
was  stopped,  for  a  season. 

V  ^  By  11  Wm.  ch.  1. — All  those  alleviations  came,  after 
the  evil  day  had  passed. 

§  By  1 1, 12,  Wm.  ch.  20. — During  that  reign,  too,  there 
t^as  passed  "  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  breeding . 
•'  and  feeding  of  cattle,  •'  3  Wm.  &  M.  ch.  8.    The  great  ob- 
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kno^  the  state  of  the  prices,  or  did  not  feel,  for 
the  miseries  of  the  poor,  with  the  same  pungency, 
as  the  king,  and  pariiameot,  feel  at  present.  The 
^earsiyop,  and  1710,  weretimes  of  greater  dearths, 
ibotigb  perhaps  of  less  calamity,  than  those  of  king 
WiUiam's  reign.  The  only  anodyne,  which  was 
applied^  in  those  two  years,  was  the  measure  of  pre* 
venting  the  export  of  com,  for  one  year,  without 
withdrawing  the  bounty*  ^  There  was  very  little 
grain  imported,  during  those  two  periods  of  severe 
dearths.  And,  this  fact  seems  to  evince,  that  the 
prevailing  passion  for  export,  on  both  those  sad 
occasions,  drove  the  consumers  to  rigid  economy, 
which,  generally,  is  the  best  resource. 

A  long  course  of  favourable  seasons  prevented  the 
return  of  dearth  till  1 740,  which  was  not  compara- 
ble Co  the  dear  years  of  king  William,  and  queen 
Anne.  The  export  of  corn  was,  however,  stopped^ 
ia  1741*  The^ame  measure  was  adopted,  in  1 757, 
Yfhcn  a  worse  <season,  in  the  preceding  year,  occa- 
sioned a  louder  outcry,  and  greater  tumult.  The 
outcry,  and  the  tumult,  apd  the  alarm,  rose  to  a 
greater  height^  during  the  unfavourable  seasons  of 

jep(  of  this  encouragemepty  which  vfos  ^vcn  a|;  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dear  years^  consisted,  in  taking  off  the 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  all  the  products  of  agriculture. 
I  do  not  observe,  that  any  measure  was  taken,  during  the 
nine  years  of  want,  to  stop  the  exportation,  or  to  repeal  this 
act,  giying  a  reward,  for  raising  the  prices  of  the  products) 
Cff  agriculture,  in  the  home  market* 
f  By  the  B  Anne,  ch.  2.        • 
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1 765, 1 766, 1 767,  though  neither  the  nomiiiaV,  oca 
f he  real,  prices  of  victual  were  equal  to  tbose  of 
the  times  of  queen  Anne,  or  king  WiUiam..  It 
was  this  clamoyr  of  conrradiction,  which  inchicec) 
ingenious  nien  to  attribute  the  apparent  prices^  and 
subsequent  distress,  to  tiie  depreaation  qf  mmie^ 
Montesquieu,  and  Hiime,  had  already  talked  of 
the  effect  of  riches,  and  luxury,  upon  the  ^ecesssi^ 
ries  of  life.  But,  it  was  Soame  Jenyns,  who  Xovug 
sat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  professedly  incul* 
cated,  ^^  that  the  present  high  price  of  proviskMis 
^^  ['1766]  arises,  principally,  from  the  poverty  of 
*'  the  public  ;  and  the  wealth  of  individuals* "  * 
But,  as  he  knew  not  how  to  calculate  the  d^Q- 
ciation  of  money,  he  wa$  unable  to  apply  it,  spe- 
cifically, to  his  point. 

The  passion,  which  had  so  iong  contrived  "Wi^nfS 
and  means  for  exporting  the  necessariies  of  life,  was 
at  length  ^let,  by  a  contrary  passion.  And,  from, 
1766,  to  1773,  encouragements  were,  continually, 
offered,  for  the  importation  of  the  necessaries  oi 
life,  f  This  importation,  and  that  passion,  continu- 
ed  to  the  present  times.    The  year  1796  is  thc^ 

♦  In  his  Thoughts  on  the  Causes^  and  Consequences^  of  the 
present  high  Price  of  Prqxisiofis;  Dodsley,  1767,  8vo.  He 
was,  immediately,  answered,  by  a  pamphlet,  abusing  all  the 
servants  of  the  public,  who  were  the  verj'  persons,  that  suf- 
fered the  most,  from  the  depreciation  of  money, 

f  By  the  various  acts  of  parliament,  in  those  times.  Hie 
obvious  change,  in  the  current  of  the  corn  trade,  may  be 
traced  back,  not  only  to  the  bad  seas(>ns,  but  to  those  par- 
liamentary acts. 
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epoch  of  xht  bounty  on  the  importation  of  victual.*^ 
This  first  essay  cost  the  nation  565,802!.  The  un* 
favourable  seasons,  and  th6  continued  fright,  gave 
rise  to  greater,  and  more  various  bounties,  oh  the 
importaUon  of  victual,  t  This  second  essay  has  al- 
»ady  intercepted,  in  its  course  to  the  exchequer, 
no  less  than  1,251,479!.  Of  victual  there  were 
imported,  in  1800,  as  we  have  seeif,  ^9259,379 
statute  quarters.  Such  are  the  effects  of  carrying 
policy  to  extremes :  in  one  period,  eaportation 
mz  too  much  rewarded :  in  another,  importation. 
was  too  vojazh  forced.    The  people— 


^  Fed  by  tuins  the  bitter  change 
**  Qf  fierce  extremes^  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 


Tf 


In  the  mean  time,  something  lilce  a  com  si/stem 
was  adopted,  in  1773,  by  regulating  the  export, 
and  import,  of  grain,  according  to  given  prices,  f 
Yet,  was  that  system  said  *^to  be  founded  on 
radical  mistakes.  *'  §  During  the  subsequent 
eighteen  years,  the  com  laws  were  involved,  in  a 
complete  chaos.  The  ablest  lawyers  in  England 
could  not  say,  distinctly,  by  what  law  the  exports, 
and  imports,  of  grain  were  to  be  regulated.  In 
this' state  of  legal  anarchy,  a  great  statesman  un- 
dertook the  arduous  task,  of  drawing  order,  from 

•  36  Geo.  III.  ch.  2L 

t  39,  40  Geo.  IIL  ch.  29.  41  Geo.  3.  ch.  10. 

t  IS  Geo.  III.  ch.  43. 

I  Mjr  Young's  Pul.  Arithmetic,  |)..40. 
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from  confusion*  All  the  ehboration  of  di^geBCg^ 
9nd  ail  the  wisdom  qf  experience,  were  now  em- 
ployed, in  forming  tbe  Corn  Apt  of  i  7^k  *  Te|, 
alas  !  what  is  tbe  wisdom  of  tbe.  \pise.  A  contip. 
nued  succession  of  unfavourable  s.ea$ons  has  ren- 
dered nugatory  tbe  judicioixs*  regulations  of  that 
systematic  law. 

During  more  than  half  a  century,  we  bs^ve  been 
stunned  with  controversy  about  tite  com  laws, 
which  seem  tp  be  abrogated,  by  a  higher  P9w^ 
itban  parliament.  ^'  Tbe  grand,  and  leading,  ^rxo^^ 
•*  upon  this  subject,  seems  to  be, "  says  the  Rc^. 
John  Hewlett,  "  that  we  ascribe  too  much  to  hu- 
*'  man  contrivance  ;  and  too  Httle  to  providential 
**  supcrintendance.  "  t  When  this  abli  man  made 
this  deep  remark,  he  had  before  him  many  ^ts. 
When  the  late  Dr  Smith  argued  this  question, 
he  could  only  see,  with  systemiatic  eyes,  t/ie  (Uspa^ 
ragement  o/  silver.  After  viewing  the  whole  ope- 
ration  of  the  corn  laws,  with  a,  very  acute  intellect, 
Mr  Hewlett  t  "  thought  it  manifest,  that  the  \^ 
"  rious  changes  in  oiir  com  laws  are  so  far  from 
*•  having  been  the  only,  or  even  any  considerable, 
*^  cause  of  the  decrease  of  our  exports  (of  corn), 
**  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing,  they  have 
*'  been  any  cause  at  all.  **     With  this  opinion,  I 

♦  34^  Geo.  III.  ch.  30.    This  act,  however,  was  not^  fipal- 
ly,  passed,  as  it  had  been,  originally,  proposed. 

t  His  Dispersion,  1797,  p.  21. 

t  Id. 
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inmcun  After  a  long  con^deration  of  the  com^ 
accounts^  which  were  printed  by  order  of  parlia^ 
Jiament,  ia  November  1 800,  and  weighing  colla* 
terai  circumstances^  it  appears  to  me,  that,  the 
.seasons,  either  good,  or  bad,  have  be^n  the  ^ffif 
4cient  causes  of  plenty,  or  scarcity,,  from  the  epoch 
of  the  exportation  bounty  to  the  present  times* 
After  folly  considering  this  interesting  subject, 
the  series  of  corn-laws  appeared  to  me,  like  conr 
tinned  attempts  tp  regulate  the  s^ason^«  In  the 
weighty  consideration  of  supplying  the  nccessa* 
if\e&  of  life,  there  are  two  points,  which  are  be* 
jfond  t|)e  power  of  parliament:  the  legislature 
(anno('regu)ate  {he  course  of  the  seasons;  nei<* 
ther  can  the  legislature  control  the  subtle,  and 
silent,  depreciation  of  ijnoney,  w^i^h  seems  to 
have  the  all-powerful  force  oi  steam:,  the  edeci 
of  unfavourable  seasons  may  be  mitigated,  by  the 
best  system  of  agriculture :  (h^  unhappy  influence 
of  the  depreciation  of  money  may  be  Qiollified, 
]t)y  the  rigid  economy  of  ii^d^vidqais^ 

Thus  much,  then;  with  regard  to  tlie  houiiig^ 
and  to  Hie  corri'lccws:  I  will  now  speak  of  the  r&> 
cent  dearths,  which  proceeded  froiq  various 
causes.  The  principal  cause  was.,  undoubtedly, 
•a  long  series  of  unfavourable  seasons.  We  have, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  not  only  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people  to  feed ;  but  a  greater  number  of  op^^ 
lent,and  wasteful  people  to  feed;  owing  to  the  favi- 
ourable  change  in  the  circumstances  of  a  great  many 
of  the  lower  orders.    In  the  mean  time,  the  whole 
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necessaries  of  life  were  sold  upon  the  prindplei 
of  concert    Froth  Cornwall  to  Cathness,  there  is, 
perhaps,  an  understanding  among  the  sellers,  who 
never  forget,  that  the  consumers  are  wholly  ia 
their  power.     And,  by  means  of  this  understand* 
ing,  and  of  that  concert,  there  is  not  a  fre6 
market  in  Bi'itain,  where  the  balance  of  supply", 
and  demand,  can  vibrate,  without  the  intermp- 
tions  of  avarice.    Some  of  those  evils  have  been 
attributed  to  the  banks.     It  has  been  urged,  that 
the  paper  of  the  bank  of  England  has  greatly  con* 
tributed  to  raise  the  prices  of  corn,  and  cattle. 
The  abstract  position  is  obviously  absurd :  •  and, 
the  arguments,  which  have  been  given,  in  sup- 
port of  that  absurdity,  I  have  always  considered, 
as  nonsensical.    )f  it  had  been  argued,  that  the 
discounts  of  the  bank  promote  circulation ;  .that 
circulation  encourages  industry;    that  industry 
energizes  agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce; 
that  all  these  create  wealth ;  that  wealth  engenders 
luxury;   that  luxury  create^  consumption;   and 
that  consumption  aflfects   the  prices ;    I  should 
have  admitted  these  several  deductions  to  be  so 
many  truisms:   But,  it  is  not  true,  in  point  qf  fact, 
that  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  England  ever  comes 
into  direct  contact  with  prices,  though  they  may, 
after  a  long  course  of  circulation.    It  seems;  bow- 
ever,  certain,  that  the  country  banks  furnish  ac^ 
commodations  to  farmers :   yet,  have  not  formers 
the  same  right  to  the  benefits  of  accommodations^ 
as  merchants,  and  other  tradesmen,  have,  to  d^^** 
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counts,  and  jtdrances,  and  other  commercial  re- 
sources? The  talk  about  paper-money,  on  ii\i% 
occasion,  is  only  an  outcry,  that  we  are  an  opu«f 
lent,  and  free*6pending  people ! 

Whether  the  late  war  has  bad  any  great  influ- 
(cnce  on  prices,  has  been  doubted  by  some,  and 
denied  by  oth^s.  There  is,  scarcely,  a  paradox, 
thait  some  {^ilosophers  have  not  maintained^ 
Some  of  our  political  economists  have  closely  foU 
lowed  their  tract,  in  the  paradoxical  march.  One 
truth  is  cle^r :  it  was  not  the  ivord  war,  nor  th^ 
thing,  which  raised  the  prices,  in  the  domestic 
market:  but,  our  fleets,  and  our  armies,  have 
wasteful  mouths,  that  inust  be  supplied:  and 
when  the  public  agents  go  into  the  market,  with 
urgent  demands,  the  prices  must  necessarily  rise  j 
since  the  price  is  governed  by  the  demand,  and 
the  supply*  If  there  should  be  an  additional  de- 
mand, and  a  less  supply,  during  seasons  of  scar- 
city, the  public  agents  must,  undoubtedly,  raise 
the  prices,  in  a  high  degree.  But,  some  other  et 
fects  of  war  contributed  to  enhance  the  prices  stiU 
more.  When  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  income 
tax,  were  collected,  the  suppliers  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  contrived  to  impose  their  proportion  of 
those  taxes  on  the  consumers,  in  the  prices  of  the 
necessary  articles.  Thus,  do  the  consequences  of 
the  war*aflFect  the  consumers,  during  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  peace.  The  subjoined  account  will  illus« 
trate  still  more  the  foregoing  obscure  but  import- 
ant subject* 
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A  Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Wheatland  Wheat  Hour. 
^nd  of  Grain  of  all  sorts,  which  were  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  from  the  year  1775,  to  1810;  with  the  Annual 
Average  of  each  Twelve  years* 


Yean. 


Wbcat  and  Wheat 

Flour. 


From  1775  ta  1786 
From  1787  to  1798 
From  1799  to  1810 


Total  <tf  all 
sorts. 


Quarters. 

2,1*9,170 

3,894,814. 
8,327,579 


"h- 


Quarters. 

6,772^54 
13,633,212 
17,004,031 


Aimiial  Aver- 


Qjoarters. 

564^413 

1,136,101 
1,417,003 


+ 


Those  ii^timations  lead  to  a  slight  consideratioq 
of  the  depreciation  of  purfiey.  The  mean  appre- 
ciation, froni  1689,  the  epoch  of  the  export 
bounty  on  corq,  to  |8oo,  is,  in  the  ratio  of  226  to 
562,  nearly  :*^  pow,  th^  result  is,  that  il.  in  1689, 
had  as  great  a  power  over  the  necessaries  of  life, 
as  2L  9s.  8^4*  had,  in  1800.  From  the  same 
appreciation^  there  is  another  result*  According 
to  a  five  years  average,  ending*  with  1689,  ^^^ 
price  of  middling  wheat,  per  statute  quarter, 
was  iL  8s.  8^. :  now,  this  sum  lud  as  great  2( 
power  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  3I.  lis.  ^^^ 
in  1 800 :  and  th<^  average  price  of  five  dear  years, 
ending  with  1799,  was  only  3L  3s.  j^d. :  so  that 
this  high  price  of  five  dear  years,  was  not  so  large 
as  the  Um  price  of  middling  wheat,  in  tl)e  five 


*  See  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's  Talk  of  the  jip^, 
jnreciation  0^  Money  f  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sociq« 
ly,  1798,  p.  176. 
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plenti/ul  jcslts,  ending  with  1689.  *  From  the 
foregoing  resuhs,  we  may  infer,  that  th6  dear 
years  of  recent  times  were  not  equal  hi  deamess, 
and  misery,  to  the  dear  years  of  a  cehtury  before. 
The  depreciation  of  money,  acc^ording  to  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's  table,  from  1 696  to 
1800,  was  in  the  ratio  of  234.52  to  562^,  nearly : 
so  that  iL  in  1696,  was  equal,  in  po^er,  to^ 
ah  ys.  lid.  in  1800:  and,  of  consequence,  thef 
average  price  df  wheat,  in  the  very  dear  year  1696, 
was  equal  to  61.  14s.  2d,  in  the  very  dear  year 
1800.  The  depreciation,  according  to  the  same  • 
curious,  and  important,  tabk^from  1710  to  1800, 
was  in  the  ratio  of  247!  to  562,  nearly ;  so  that 
il.  in  1710  was  equal  in  energy  to  2I.  5s.  5d.  in 
1800:  now,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of 
middling  wheat,  in  1709,  was  31.  2S.,  which,  in 
power  over  necessaries,  was  equal  to  7I.  6s.  gld, 
in  i8oo.  It  is,  therefore,  demonstrable,  that  the 
dearness,  and  distres$  of  recent  times,  were  not 
equal  to  the  dearness,  and  distress,  of  the  several 
reigns  of  king  William,  and  queen  Anne.  Under 
Providence,  we  owe  the  favourable  difference  of 
late  times  to  the  better  state  of  our  agriculture ; 
proceeding  from  that  gradual  progress  of  im« 
provement,  which  has  been  traced,  during  the 
two  last  centuries ;  and  which  has  doubled  in  it? 
progress,  during  the  present  reign,  and  has  re- 
doubled its  many  meliorations,  during  the  last  six 
and  thirty  years. 
This  subject  of  the  depreciation  of  money  is  «q 
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interesting  to  the  stafe^  to  the  governed,  as  well 
as  tp  the  governors ;  that  I  will  presume  to  exhi« 
bit  it,  in  a  different  light.  By  a  parliamentary  ar« 
rangement,  in  1 760,  the  civil  list  revenue  was  com* 
pensated,  by  an  annuity  of  8oo,oooK  ;  bis  Ma-^ 
jesty  having  graciously  offered  to  relinquish  bis 
hereditary  revenues,  in  consideration  of  an  equiva-* 
knt.  It  is  a  parliamentary  principle,  which  has 
been  long  settled,  that  whoever,  whether  the 
prince,  or  the  peasant,  relinquishes  any  rights,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  shall  receive  a  full  com« 
pensation.  On  that  principle,  was  the  said  an« 
nuity  of  8oo,oooL  settled,  by  parliament,  on  \xh 
Majesty,  in  lieu  of  his  hereditary  revenues  *, 
Upon  that  annuity,  the  depreciation  of  money  at-< 

*  I  Geo.  3.  ch*  !•  TIic  liistorlan  of  our  revenue  does^ 
liot  distinctly  state  that  arrangement,  which  comprehends* 
the  royal  grace»  and  the  parliamentary  engagement.  The 
learned  Baronet,  however,  recapitulates  the  various  sums, 
which,  front  time  to  time,  have  been  paid,  in  supplementary 
aid,  of  the  civil  list ;  and,  at  length,  infers,  that  the  total,, 
during  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  amounts  to  923,196^, 
per  annunu  Hist,  of  the  Public  Revenue,  vol.  3.  p.  72* 
But,  the  historian  seems  not  to  have  perceived,  that  the  de- 
preciation of  ihorfey  was  outrunning  the  annuity;  and  he 
did  not  ascertairi,  by  computation,  that  923,196/.,  in  1786, 
were  not  equa!,  in  power  of  purchase,  to  800,000/.,  in  1760: 
in  fact,  according  to  the  Table,  and  the  principles,  before 
mentioned,  an  annuity  of  800,000/.  was  equals  in  its  ener- 
gies, during  the  year  1760,  to  an  annuity  of  1,097,976/.,  in 
1760;  and  to  1,3M',620/.,  in  1800.  Now,  tks  Mathematics 
cannot  be  out&ced  by  confidence,  nor  ontargucd  by  deela^ 

ftlBtlOl^i 
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tached,  as  it  equally  attaches  upon  all  other  an« 
Quities.  It  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  in 
f  777,  to  bfipg  fbe  arrears  of  the  civil  list  before 
the  parliament,  for  its  just  consideration.  The 
civil  list  debt  was  paid:  ^nd  the  said  annuity 
was  enlarged  to  900,000!.,  without  any  very  mU 
nute  calculation,  whether  900,000!.,  in  1777,  had 
the  same  power  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
8oo,oool.  had,  in  1 760  ••  The  depreciation  of 
money,  from  1760  to  1800,  according  to  the  im« 
portant  TaMe^  before-mentioned,  was  in  the  ratio 
of  342  to  562:  so  that  il.  in  1760,  cou)d  com- 
mand as  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
il.  I  as.  lod.  in  1800:  and,  consequently,  an  an- 
nuity of  800,000!.,  in  1760,  was  equal,  in  its  facul- 
ties, to  an  annuity  of  1 ,3 14,620!.,  in  1 8oo.  Such, 
then,  are  some  of  the  effects  of  the  depreciation  of 
money,  which,  as  they  are  subtle,  and  silent,  cannot 
be  easily  foreseen,  and  cannot  be  wholly  prevented. 
Si^ch  also  were  some  of  the  effects  of  the  sixth  great 
war,  in  which  Britain  has  been  engaged,  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  It  is  one  of  the  principal^ 
objects  of  the  foregoing  Estimate  to  state  the  losses 
of  her  trade,  from  each  of  those  wars.  And,  we 
have  beheld,  with  wonder,  and  comfort,  that  our 
ship]Mng,and  commerce,  have  been  invariably  more 
Gctensives  at  the  return  of  each  successive  peace, 
than  durii^  each  preceding  period  of  tranquillity. 

*  In  &cty  according  ta  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's 
Tsble,  an  annuity  of  BOOflOOLt  in  1760,  was  equal  in  paweit 
u  An  annui^  of  968^421/.  ia^  1777^ 
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It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  people  of  the  British  dominions  became  more 
enlightened,  more  industrious,  and  more  opulent,' 
ihey  equally  became  more  Sble  to  meet  the  mis« 
fortunes  of  business,  and  to  beaf  the  embarrass^- 
ments  of  war. 

The  events,  which  occurred  during  the  late  war,^ 
as'  well  as,  in  the  period  preceding,  are  proofs  of 
that  position:  It  must, indeed, be  allowed,  that  indi* 
viduals,  and  classes,  were  pressed  down,  by  inequa* 
lilies,  which,  however  unable  they  are  to  bear  bur- 
dens, cannot  easily  be  foreseen,iior  always  avoided; 
The  first  effects  of  war,  in  our  happy  island,  which 
never  feels  the  ravages  of  the  foe,  are  new  debts,- 
and  additional  taxes.  Every  year  of  hostilities 
brings  with  it  some  fres'h  loan,with  appropriate  sub- 
sidies, to  fund  it.  But,  it  will  answer,  sufficiently,' 
our  present  purpose,  sincethc  war  ended, in  October 
1 8o! ,  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  financial  result, 
from  that  long  course  of  hostilities,  as  it  affected  the 
burdens,  and  comforts  of  the  people.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  public  expenditure  of  Great  BriUnri^  . 
during  the  ten  years,  ending  on  the  5th  of  January 
1803,  and  comprising  the  whole  period  of  the  wary 
which  was  terminated  by  tlie  peace  of  Anuens^  toxj 
be  stated  at  503,378,546!.;  whereof  178,520,4^41. 
arose  from  the  charge  of  the  funded,  and  unfunded 
debts  of  the  state,  and  3245858,0861.  from  all  other 
services  :  About  241,909,9531  were  raised  by  the 
ordinaryrevenue^  and  incidaital  paymetits  of  various^ 
Kindsj  about  32,679,cool..w:€reraiscdby 
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nary  xvar  tojues;  there  were  provided  220)095,6o7U 
by  additions  to  the  funded  debt  of  the  public ; 
3,ooo,oool.  by  an  advance  from  the  Bank^  without 
interest^  in  consideration  of  the  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter; and3)Ooo,oooL  advanced  by  theBank^in  17989 
whereof  1,500,0001.  were  repaid,  in  1803.  Such 
were  the  provisions,  for  the  vast  expenditure  of  the 
war  of  17939  which  ended,  in  October  1801 !  But, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  remark  that,  if  the  sum, 
which  was  raised  by  the  war  taxes,  previously  to  the 
peace,  had  been  added  to  the  loan  of  each  year, 
afurtlier  charge  would  have  been  incurred  of 
48,678,0001.  capital  stocky  and  1,850,000!.  an- 
nual charge,  at  the  rate  whereat  such  loans  were 
actually  raised,  in  every  year :  and  if  such  loans,  so 
augmented,  had  been  raised,  at  the  average  rate  of 
the  three  years,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
imposition  of  such  war  (axes,a  further  ohargewould 
have  been  incurred  of  15,296,0001.  capital  stock, 
and  of  1,8  i2,oool.  annual  charge  ;  making  in  the 
whole  an  addition  of  63,974,0001.  capital  debt, 
and  3,66a,oooI.  annual  charge,  which  must  have 
been  raised,  by  permanent  taxes.  It  is  not  easy  to 
settle,  whether  the  minister,  who  proposed  those 
"war  tajcesj  which  were  sq  important  to  the  nation, 
or  theParliament,  who  adopted  them,  or  thepeople, 
who  bore  them,  be  entitled  to  the  highest  honour.  ^ 

•  It  may  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity  to  see  a  row- 
parative  state  of  the  prices  of  the  9  per  cent  consols^  in 
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Of  public  debts,  whether  funded,  or  unfunded, 
the  true  anodyne  is  a  sinking-fund.  This  remedy 
has  existed,  in  our  Dispensary^  since  the  year  1716, 
by  the  original  appropriation  of  323,434!.  Tet, 
has  not  this  anodyne  always  been  administered  with 
the  attention,  and  success,  which  were  due  to  its 
efficacy.  The  powers  of  a  sinking-fund,  however 
Recommended  by  publication,  were  almost  forgot- 
ten, when  it  was  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  imder 
happier  auspices,  at  the  end  of  seventy  years,  f  A 
sinking  fund  of  250,000!.  a  quarter,  was  settled, 
by  law,  in  1786.  The  energies  of  this  quarterly 
sum  was  strengthened,  in  1792,  by  a  grant  of 

each  month  of  the  four  following  years;  comparixigtwo 
years  of  previons  peace,  with  two  years  of  subsequent 
war: 


January..., 
February.. 
March... ., 

April 

May 

June ••« 

July 

August..... 
Septembei* 
October ..« 
]^ovember 
December. 


Peace. 

War. 

1784 

1785 

1800 

1801 

55i 

55i 

62 

59* 

56^ 

55^ 

6H 

56* 

Shi 

55^ 

6S 

56* 

5Si^ 

56| 

63* 

59 

58i 

58^ 

64* 

60* 

58| 

57i 

64* 

60* 

57| 

57* 

63* 

59* 

5€l 

57^ 

63 

59* 

55^ 

58* 

65^^ 

59* 

54^ 

63 

64* 

67* 

55i 

68 

64* 

67* 

55^ 

714 

62* 

67* 

t  Siee  before,  p/180-rl83. 
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4oo,oooL ;  and  to  this  great  a<idition  wa$  supeN 
add^d.  In  e^cry  subsequent  year,  2oo,oooI.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year  it  had,  with  the^e  belps^ 
acqnifdd,  for  the  state,  of  piiblic  debts  to  t^e  st- 
mount  of  9,441,8501.  It  had  thus  outrun,  in  this 
short  period,  the  calculations  of  malignant  sci- 
ence 2,649,237!.  The  objection  to  those  salutafy 
ineasures,  which  struck  the  apprehensions  of  men 
the  most,  was  the  intimation,  that  the  first  distresses, 
of  war  would  convert  the  sinking-fund  into  one  of 
the  miifS  and  means  of  the  year.  This  appre- 
hension  was  rentoved,  by  a  parliamentary  declara- 
tion, in  1792,  that  every  new  loan,  in  future, 
should  carry  its  own  sinking-fififd  alcmg  with  it.  "^ 
The  sinktrig-fmid  had  now  shown  its  energies ; 
the  people  had  felt  its  benefits ;  znd  the  l^arlia- 
ment  had  wisely  augmented  its  powers,  and  pro- 
tided  for  it$  contmuance. 

The  hostilities  of  1793,  as  they  demanded  a  new 
loan,  also  created,  under  the  late  declaration,  a  new 
sinking-fund*  In  the  same  manner,  every  loan ,  dur- 
ing that  war.  Was  accompanied  by  its  own  provision, 
for  its  repayment;  The  world  now  saw  great  ex- 
amples of  the  privations  of  the  people,  ztid  of  the 
magnanimity  of  Parliament,  in  adhering^  to  previous 
engagements,  for  supporting  public  credit.  The 
publicity  of  all  those  measures  added  much  to  their 

^  By  the  act  32.  G.  III.  ch.  BS^  which  ^  invigotaled  the 
26.  G.  III.  eh.  31 ;  and  which  strengthened  the  old^  by  lay - 
hig  th«  ^Duhdalion  of  a  new  sinking-flind;  '   » 
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success.  The  public  debts  were,  from  time  to 
time,computed,  and  ascertained.  The  applications 
of  the  sinking^'fond)  its  past  appropriations,  and 
future  powers,  were  inquired  into,  by  a  parliament^ 
ary  committee.  At  the  epoch  of  that  inquiry,  ia 
1 797,  it  was  found  that. 
The  old  sinking-fund  of  1786 

amounted,  yearly,  to  -  -    X.  1,^^41, 3 sEo    6    1 
The  new  sinking-fund  of  the 

war,  to -        1,418,479    o    o 


The  amount  of  both  to  X.3>3 59,799    6    2 


The  Jirsi  was  then  operating 
on  the  old  debt  of  -  -  • 

The  second vfzs  operating  on 
the  new  debt  of 


X*  240,000,00c. 
i3o,665i896. 


^— .^ 


It  now  became  apparent,  from  calculation,  that 
the  old  sinking-fund,  with  all  its  supplementary 
aids,  had  less  power  of  redemption  over  the  old 
debt,  than  the  new  sinking- fund  had  over  the  new 
debt.  And,  it  was  equally  demonstrable,  that  fhe 
whole  debt  of  i24o,ooo,eool.,  might  possibly  b6 
redeemed,  in  thirty-three  years,  from  the  ist  of 
February,  1 797  ;  and  could  not  be  of  longer 
redemption  than  fifty-four  years,  from  the  same 
epoch*  * 

*  The  Report  of  the  Financs  Committee,  printed  the  31st 
^f  March,  1797. 
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The  encouragements,  arising  from  those  intima* 
dons,  seem  only  to  have  created  desires  of  giving 
more  energies  to  powers,  which  were  already 
powerful.  The  income  tax  was  granted,  in  1798, 
as  a  continbudon^  for  carrying  on  a  necessary 
%car ;  *  a  similar  incornetax  was  granted,  in  1799, 
but  an  different  principles,  and  with  dissimilar 
views,  t  At  the  same  time,  and  with  analogous 
purposes,  the  land-tax  was  sold;  and  the  pur- 
chase mojieywas  transferred  to  the  redemption  of 
debts.  In  this  manner,  was  created,  a  third  sink- 
ing-fund, which,  in  its  energies,  was  still  more 
powerful,  than  either  of  the  former.  By  the  re- 
demption of  the  land-tax,  21,147,888  stock  were 
transferred  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking-fund, 
who  thus  acquired  the  dividends,  as  the  efEcaci- 
ous  means  oi  buying  additional  debts.  By  an  ob- 
vious departure,  from  its  original  design,  the 
income  tax  was  dedicated  to  the  payment  of 
56,445,000!.  from  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in 
180 1,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1811:  this,  then,  is 
a  sinking-fund  of  5,644,5001.  a  year,  for  ten 
years,  t 

By  those  various  operations,  since  1786,  for  the 
speedy  diminution  of  the  national  debts,  the  effects 
have  been  as  great,  as  wise  men  foresaw,  from  the 
energies  of  such  powerful  machinery.  Before  the 
^st  of  February,  1801,  there  had  been  redeemed  of 

♦  By  38  G.  III.  ch.  16. 

t  3d  G.  IIL  ch.  13. 

t  Com.  Journ.  22d  June,  1801. 
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the  old  debt  52,183,3641.,  and  of  the  aanutties 
123,4771.;  whereby  the  principal  of  the  old 
debt  had  been  reduced  from  238,231,2481,  to 
186,047,8841.,  and  the  annuities  to  1,250,0731. 
And,  before  the  1st  ojF  February,  1804,  the  sink* 
fund  commissioners  had  redeemed,  of  the  uohde 
debt,  100,901,8541.,  the  dividends  whereof,  conti» 
Aually,  form  new  means  of  redemption.  The  sink- 
ing-fund, in  1786,  wais  about  i,23^8th  part  of  the 
capital  permanent  debt ;  the  sinking-fund,  in  1793* 
was  about  i-i6oth  part  of  the  same  debt ;  and  esti- 
mating the  sinking-fund,  in  1801,  ai  5,500,0001., 
this  amount  would  be  about  i-73d  part  of  the  per- 
manent debt,  in  180 1.*  The  sinking-fund,  in 
1804,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  6,500,0001. 
There  fell  in  to  the  same  fund,  by  the  gradual  ef- 
fluxion of  time,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1 808,  an- 
nuities for  years,  exclusive  of  annuities  for  Jives, 
amounting  to  458,4091. 1 8s.  id.  t  As  an  account, 
between  the  exchequer,  and  the  stock-exchange, 
this  is  a  very  splendid  statement,  which  does  high 
honour  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament,  and  to 
the  patience  of  the  people. '"  •  ' 

The  general  result  of  all  those  financial  opera- 
tions, may  be  comprised  in  the  subj(4ned  State 
of  the  public  debt§  of  Great  Britain ;  of  Ireland ; 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  of  thie  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal ;  which  are  all  payable,  in 

* 

*  Com.  Joura.  22d  June,  1801. 

t  Finance  Report,  1786,  App.  No.  5. 
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Great  Britain ;  as  the  same  stood,  on  the  ist  of 
February,  1810 : 


THB  HIIKCIPAL  0XBT8. 


Unredeemed.      \  Redeemed 


ANKUAL  CHAKOB, 


ThcDebtofBriUtn 
of  lidaad 
of  Germany 
of  Portugal 

The  total  -  -  - 


54I,957,854  3  7} 

47,100,034  o  o 

6,481,108  6  S 

8731860  7  9 


t. 
157,067,448 

6.593.96* 
1,010,515 

fti,662 


A.       a.    » 

»9'977.j8»  II    6i 
St339>933    3  lo\ 

57,i6»  15     74 


596.413.856  18  oj 


164,703,601 


31,870.609    9    4} 


N.  B.  The  annual  sum,  or  anting  Jund,  which  was 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  above  debts,  at  the 
Ist  of  February  18^0,  apiounted  to  11,350,938/.  18s. 
10|d. :  The  same  shking/und  amowotedf  at  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  to  upwards  of  12,000,000/L  Ster- 
ling a-year :  Such  a  sheet  anchor  no  other  country 
can  enjoy ! ! 

During  all  those  operations  of  finance,  and  of 
w^r,  the  gains  of  our  enterprizing  people  were 
beyond  calculation,  however  the  unproductive 
classes  may  have  suffered,  from  the  depreciation 
of  money,  and  the  pressures  of  taxation.  Our 
commerce  became  more  than  double  to  its  greatest 
eictent,  during  the  happiest  years  of  previous  peace. 
We  added,  meantime,  many  ships  to  our  ancient 
stock.  And,  above  all  those  inducements  of  com* 
fort,  we  improved  the  surface  of  our  island,  dur- 
ing the  pressures  of  v^ar,  and  the  infelicities  of 
seasons,  far  beyond  the  greatest  enterprizes  of  the 
most  prosperous  times  ;  as  we  have  already  seea 
from  the  statute-book.    We  have  already  per- 
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ceived,  that  upon  the  return  of  every  peace,  after 
a  long  course  of  hostilities,  our  commerce  flows, 
with  unwonted  abundance,  and  our  shipping  move, 
with  augmented  numbers.  What  had  always  hap- 
pened, at  the  conclusion  of  every  former  war,  pc- 
eurred  agaiti,  at  the  return  of  peace,  in  iSoi  : 
And,  we  never  had  so  many  shipping,  and  such 
numerous  cargoes,  as  we  advantaigeously  eiijoyed, 
in  i8o2;  as  the  subjoined  details  will  clearly  e- 

vince,  by  a  retrospective  comparison :  There  were, 

,         ■      •  ■  ■      f 

ATerageofYean.  Ships  cleared  outwards  from  England: 

'    In  1 772 1       Tons.  Eng.  Tons  foreign.        TotoL   '   VaL  of  Cargoes. 

1773  J-     799,54.1-63,337-     862,678  L,  15,61 3,003 
1774J 

17901 

1791  \  1,329,979  - 163,778  .-  1,493,757  -  21,331,497 

1792  J 

1081  .  1,190,557-767,816  -  1,958,373-34,942,355 

1802  -  1^465,387  -  435,591  -  1,900,978  -  38,809^108 

1803  -  1,245,560-543,380  -  1,788,890-29,385,273 
1809  -  1,318,508.674^,680  •  1,993,188  •  45,918,663 


Add  to  the  above  the  shippipg  and  exports  of 
Scotland  : 


1772") 
1773}" 

17743 

Tons  Eng. 
100,290 

• 

Do.  Foreign. 
-        3,106     -f 

Total. 

103,396 

Val.  of  Cargoes. 

L.  1,515,026 

17901 
1791}- 
1792J 

* 

169,126 

-       5,906     - 

175,032 

-     1,254,275 

• 

1801    - 

155,064 

-     37,064     - 

192,128 

-     2,844,502 

1802    - 

161,579 

-    26,132     . 

187,711 

-     2,602,858 

)80d    - 

207,506 

-     31,212     . 

238,718 

-     2,053,222 

1809    - 

212,644 

-    25,070    T 

287,714 

-     4,383,100 

•  • 

%*w 
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The  whole  number  of  ships,  in  the  British  do* 
minions,  which  was  registered, 

on  Ships.  TojM.  Men. 

Sept.  30, 1792,  was  16,079 — 1,540,145—118,286 

Sept.30, 1802,  -  -  20,568—2,128,055—154,530 

4.489—     587*9  ^O—  i^yUA- 


.The  intermediate  1 
inc;rea8e     -      j 


Ad4  to  those  statements  the  shipping  regis* 
tered. 


on 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Sept.  30,  1 808  - 

22,646   - 

2,324,819   . 

^57>ios 

Ditto    -    1809  : 

23,070   - 

2,368,468  . 

160,59s 

The  Revenue  of  the  Post-office,  which  has  been 
justly  regarded,  as  a  supplementary  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  trade,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  late  extended  war,  continued  to 
yield  abundantly,  from  the  augmented  correspond- 
ence ;  and  it  continued  to  yield  still  more,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  from  the  increase  of  our  trade, 
and  the  enlargement  pf  our  intercourse.  • 


in  1791— L.S25,500 


*  From  the  General  Post-office,  there  were  paid  into  the 
IBxchequer, 

inl792— L.340,484; 
-in  1794—    392,000; 

; in  1796—    442,000; 

in  1798—  632,000; 
in  1800—  699,000; 
-in  1802—    935,000, 


1793— 
1795— 
1797-^ 
1799— 
1801— 


384,000 
421,000 
500,000 
683,000 
716,000 


■^.^ 
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Such,  then,  was  the  prosperous  state  of  this 
country,  at  all  those  epochs  of  tranquillity,  and  of 
war,  and  of  renewed  peace,  at  the  final  conclusion 
of  eight  years  of  unexampled  hostilities.  Every 
intimation,  indeed,  evinces,  that  the  resources  of 
a  nation,  which  possesses  all  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
shipping,  are  almost  inexhaustible.  The  vast 
wealth  of  Britain  has  been  obtained,  by  industry, 
amidst  wars,  taxes,  and  debts.  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  this  estimate  is  to  trace  the  progress  of 
all  those ;  and  to  show  their  striking  effects : 
And,  the  invigorating  result  is,  that  every  war,  as 
the  experience  of  six  long  wars  has  demonstrated, 
left  the  people  more  industry,  more  manufactures, 
more  commerce,  and  more  wealth,  than  they  en- 
joyed, at  the  commencement  of  each.  Why, 
then,  should  doubt  embitter  the  enjoyments  of  the 
present,  or  appreliension  make  us  fear,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  future.  Thus,  knowledge,  gained  by 
trial,  and  practice,  may  induce  us  to  cry  out, 
with  the  poet. 


«« 
(( 

it 
it 


Britain,  the  queen  of  isles,  our  fair  possession, 
Secur'd  by  nature,  laughs  at  foreign  force : 
Her  ships  her  bulwark,  and  the  sea  her  dyke ; 
Sees  commerce  in  her  lap,  and  braves  the  world !  '* 


^^ 
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CHAP.    XIIL 

The  Peaee  qf  Amiens  had  a  very  sliort  Durtu 
turn.— The  War  ofiZoy-^The  Strength  qf  the 
United  Kingdom^  (ft  that  Epoch ; — From  its 
ComoUdation^  by  the  Union  \^—jrom  its  Popu* 

-  lausness  ;'^ram  the  Ntsmber  qf  its  Fighting 
Men  i—froim  its  Sfupping  ;^rom  its  Navy  ; 
—from  its  perpianent  Revenue  ;^^rofm  its  War 
Tases  :-^^Its  Domestic  Improvements: — Its 
Com  Trade.  \ — State  qf  England. — SUUe  qf 
Scotland. 

1  HE  peace  of  Amiens,  vrhich  had  been  desired 
by  so  many;  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
jParliament ;  and  which  had  brought  some  respite 
to  all ;  was,  however,  of  the  short  continuance, 
of  a  mere  truce.  The  repose,  short  as  it  was, 
which  it  brought,  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
people,  and  the  public.  It  was,  certainly,  an  ob- 
ject of  still  greater  moment,  to  satisfy  all  parties, 
from  actual  experience,  that  with  such  a  na- 
tion,  and  such  a  government,  it  is  impossible  to 
preserve,  for  any  length  of  time,  any  advantageous 
amity. 

,  After  a  feverish  truce  of  a  twelvemonth,  we  were 
compelled,  by  necessity,  to  enter,  in  1803,  ^'^^^  ^^^ 
seventh  great  war,  since  the  Revolution.  After  all 
the  exertions  of  the  long  course  of  hostilities, 
which  had  just  been  closed,  the  nation  was  never 
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more  able,  or  ardent,  for  the  renewment  of  war- 
fare. The  islands  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Man, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Sark,  contained  upwards 
of  three  millions  of  fighting  men,  who  were  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  their  rights,  and  their  wrongs, 
and  invigorated  by  freedom. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain,  as  found  by  enu- 
meration, in  1801,  is  -  10,961,881 

Of  which  there  is  of 
fighting  men    -    .    -      .  2,435>974 

The  population  of  Ireland 
was  estimated,  during 
the  union,  at    -    -    -    4,000,000 


The  fighting  men  .  888,888 

The  whole  people  of  the 

United    Kingdom    in 

1801      .....  14,961,881 
Dfwhom  the  fighting  men 

are     ......    .  3,324,86^ 

The  fighting  men  of  the  other  isles        11,138 

The  whole  fighting  men      -    3,336,000* 

*  The  increased  population  of  1810  will  give  a  still 
greater  number  of  fighting  men. — A  more  minute  state- 
ment of  the  national  force  of  Great  Britain,  appears  from 
the  general  abstract  of  the  sut^division  rolls,  so  far  as  the 
same  can  be  at  present  made  up,  from  the  returns  trans- 
mitted to  the  secretary  of  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
General  Defence  Act,  15th  February,  1804.    The  numbeis, 

.  In 


"»<" 
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The  certainty,  with  which  we  now  know  all  those 
satisfiaictory  detail8)adds  greatly  to  the  efficient  force 
of  the  State.    During  some  of  oor  former  wars,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  pertinacious  disputes,  with  re- 
spect to  our  real  population^  greatly  enfeebled  our 
real  powers.     "The  triumphant  end,  which  has 
been  put  to  all  those  discussions,  by  actual  enu- 
meration, contributes  greatly  to  otir  e&ttive  force, 
by  the  confidence  of  certainty.    It  had  beciome  a 
sort  of  maxim,  that^  money  is  the  sioewi  of  war. 
Yet,  recent  experience  seems  to  deihontitrate  the 
fallibility  of  such  sayings,  in  favour  of  those,  ^ho 
reasoned  in  a  different  mannien     ^^  I  agree  with 
^^  Machiavel, "  says  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  Advancement  qf  Learnings  ^'  in  cotuiemmng 
^*  the  opinion,  that  moneys  were  the  sinews  of 
'*  war ;  whereas  the  true  sinews  of  war  are  the 
^'  sinews  of  mens  arms,  that  is,  a  valiant,  popu- 
^'  lous,  and  military  nation.  ^^ 

In  the  Ifit  Class,  effective,  444,086 
2dClasS|    Do    •    110,966 
3d  Class,    Do    -    174,109 
4th  Class,   Do    -   613,602 
The  total  number  effective       ■  1,342,763 

Clergy,  Licensed  Teachers,  Me- 
dical Men,  and  Constables     -    24,88S 
Infirm 90,938 


Voluntaiy  Service  ^  ^  ^  406^780 
Enrolled  in  Parishes  out  of  the 

Counties  ....  2,822 
Army,  Morinen,  Volunteers,  Sea 

Fencibles     .        .        *        - 139,471 


549,073 
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When  the  statesmen  on  the  continent  saw,  du- 
ring  the  late  war^  that  our  money  could  not  com- 
nsand  armies^  they,  idly,  supposed,  that  there  was 
a  limit  put  to  our  power,  whativef  our  revenues 
might  be.  During  the  present  war,  the  world  has 
seen  the  nation,  as  one  man,  take  arms,  to  defend 
their  liberties,  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  The 
statesmen,  on  the  continent,  must  now  behdid 
what  Lord  Bacon  wished  to  see,  the  kingdom,  en- 
joying the  true  sinews  of  war,  as  a  valiant^  jbput* 
kms^  and  ndUtary  natian. 

The  e&cttve  force  of  the  whole  was  thus  sttted, 
in  Parliament,  on  the  9th  December,  1 803 ; 

Volunteers  in  Great  Britain  ....    340,000 

in  Ireland     •      .    •    .    .      70,000 

The  Volunteers  of  both    *    410,000 
The  Officers     .     .    •    «      ao,ooo 

•  The  whole    -  430,000 
The  Regular,  and  MiUtia  Forces, 

in  Great  Britain  -    -  130,000 

in  Ireland  •    •     •    .  50,000 

The  whole,  Regulars  and  Militia  -    -    610,000 
The  Sea  Fencibles      -     .    -    .    *    .      25,000 

The  whole  Force    -    -    ^35>ooo 
The  Army  of  Reserve,  which  bad  not 
yet  joined     ..--*.-.      27,000 

The  whole  Land  Force    662,000 

If  1  ~     ■  - 
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« 

Vfh&i  to  thbfte  numerous  bodies  of  men  aM 
added  i2d,dKX)  saitofs^  for  navigating  our  fleets^ 
with  a  prodactive  revenue,  for  putting  all  those 
in  motion,  the  world,  *  perhaps,  never  beheld  be* 
lore  to  great  a  force. 

Hiat  the  ntfmbef s  of  our  people,  thus  warlike^ 
and  enterptizing,  contitaualiy  increase,  is  a  fact^ 
tt^hich,  since  the  ^numerations  of  1801,  and  t8 1 1 , 
cannot  possibly  be  doubted*  Tkis  is  a  circum- 
stance, whith  adds  greatly  to  the  national  strength. 
For,  a  greater  number  of  peofde  can  sustain  a 
greater  quantity  of  debt}  a  greater  number  of 
ladUistTiou^,  knowing,  commercial,  and  money- 
making  pec^e,  can  lirith  ease  pay  greater  taxes : 
and  hence,  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  continued 
increase  of  the  people,  has  the  necessary  effeA  of 
lessening  the  national  burden,  and  of  mitigating 
the  pressures  of  wan 

The  late  war  which  the  peace  of  Amiens  brought 
to  an  end,  was  the  necessary  means,  under  wise 
management,  of  uniting  to  us,  in  Ireland,  upwards 
of  four  millions  of  fellow  subjects.  Ireland  till 
now  formed,  like  the  revolted  colonies,  a  balance 
to  our  power,  rather  than  a  support  to  oor  strength. 
tJnited  Ireland  is  of  more  real  worth  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, than  the  conquered  countries  to  France.  From 
experience,  we  know,  that  our  people  increase  in 
numbers ;  from  &ct,  that  they  increase  also  in 
knowledge,  in  industry ,  and  in  wealth ;  from  detail^ 
that  they  have  now  more  manufactures,  shipping, 
and  traffic }  from  record,  that  they  have  improved 
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the  surface  of  their  islands,  during  the  late  war,  be- 
yond all  example.  Thus,  evei^  proof  concurs  to 
evince,  that  the  people  were  never  more  proaperpus, 
and  that  the  united  nation  was  never  more  aUe  to 
enter  into  a  vigoi'ous  ^ar^  tha^  in  1803,  whenttuS 
French  government  made  a  fresh  attack  at  once 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  crown  *•  If  we  combine,  indeed,  the 
whole  foregoing  documents  together;  if  we  consider 
the  fair  inferencesd^ducible  from  them ;  if  we  regard 
the  experience  of  the  pa^t }  there  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  united  kingdom,  if  they  were 
less  actuated  by  moderation,  might  carry  on  an  ad- 
vantageous war  against  a  restless  enemy,  for  ever. 
As  we  commenced  hostilities  on  a  larger  peace 
establishment  of  forces,  than  this  country  had  ever 
provided,  till  a  new  necessity  called  for  addrtion:|l 
securities,  amidst  a  captious  peaces  with  a  restless 
neighbour,  we  were  more  prepared,  for  prompt  at- 
tack, and  successful  hostilities^  thaia  we  had  ever 
been,  in  the  first  years  of  any  former  war. 

We  began  the  war  of  1756,  with  France,  when 
the  whole  exports  of  the  surplus  products  of  this 
country,  amounted  only  to  12,371,5521.,  which 
were  transported  in  572,710  tons  of  shipping;  and 

*  lof  the  year^  ended  on  the  5th  of  January,  1803,  Uie  con- 
solidated Jund  yielded  32,423,605/.  98.;  while  the  whole 
charge  thereon  was  25,667,514/.  198. ;  and  hence  the  surplus 
appears  to  have  heen  6,756,100/.  lOs.  This  alone  forms  a 
teal  demonstration  of  the  opulence,  and  prosperity  of  the 
ptode. 
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wlien  the  whole  Customhouse  duties,  which  were 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  amounted  merely  to 
15763,314!.  We  commenced  the  war  of  1793, 
XK^henthe  whole  cargo  of  exported  commodities  were 
valued  at  22,675,792!.,  which  were  transported  in 
1,619,924  tons  of  shipping,  British,  and  foreign ; 
and  when  the  whok  Customhouse  duties,  that  were 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  amounted  to  4,ooo,oooh 
We  began  the  war  of  1803  with  France,  when  the 
whole  value  of  our  surplus  products  exported  was 
not  less,  according  to  the  Customhouse  estimate, 
than  39,106,314  sterling  pounds;  which  were 
transported,  in  2,123,171  tons  of  shipping,  British, 
and  foreign ;  and,  when  the  whole  Customhouse 
duties,  that  were  paid  into  the  exchequer;  amounted 
to  6,261,0121.  sterling  money.  We  had,  in  fact, 
belonging  to  the  British  people,  in  17^2,  accord- 
ing to  the  register,  16,079  ships,  which  carried 
1,540,1*45  tons,  and  were  navigated  by  118,286 
manners.  In  1 802 ,  we  had,  according  to  the  same 
register,  20,568  ships,  carrying  2,128,055  tons, 
which  were  navigated  by  154,530  mariners  :  and, 
it  thus  appears,  that  we  had  acquired,  during  the 
preceding  war,  an  augmentation  of  4,489  vessels, 
carrying  587,910  tons,  which  were  navigated  by 
36,244  men.  Add  to  all  those  ships  the  Navy  of 
England,  consisting  of  upwards  of  1 100  vessels  of 
every  size  ;  whereof  150  of  the  line,  and  280  fri« 
gates;  which  have  broken  the  fleets  of  the  enemy; 
which  only  requires  to  see  the  ships  of  the  foe,  to 
destroy  them ;  and  which  blockade  the  several  fleets 
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of  inimical  Europe.  From  those  details,  then,  it  is 
demonstrable,  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  far 
more  powerful,  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  en- 
ergy, and  effort,  than  at  the  commencement  of 
any  former  war. 

But,  to  put  in  motion  all  those  shipping,  both  of 
the  merchants,  and  of  the  King,  required  a  vast  sum 
of  money.     The  ships  of  the  merchants  were  navi^ 
gated,  by  their  commercial  capital :  and  the  King's 
ships  were  fitted,  fed,  and  fought,  by  the  public  re- 
venue, to  an  immense  amount.     These  intimations 
lead  on  to  a  cursory  consideration  of  the  public  in- 
come, and  supplies.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  state  it,  as  a  fact,  that  during  the  six 
years  of  the  present  war,  ending  on  the  5th  of  Ja» 
nuary    1809,   the   public  eaj)endtiure   of  Great 
Britain^   amounted    to    395-945^5991-;    whereof 
166,445,052!.  arose  from  the  funded,  and  un* 
funded  debts  of  the  State,  and  2 29,701 ,6471,  from 
all   other   public  services !    of  those  vast  sums, 
^^24,403,222!.  were  raised  by  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue, and  other  incidental  pajnnients  into  the  exche- 
quer of  various  kinds  ;  92,240,0001.  were  raised 
by  extraordinary  war  taxes;  8 1,1 68,41 81.  were 
raised  by  loans, whichwereadded  to  thefunded  debts 
of  the  State ;  and  3,500,000!.  were  advanced  by 
the  bank,  without  any  interest,  or  charge,  for  so  large 
a  sum.    But,  it  ought,  at  the  same  rime,  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  a  .si/? ^iw^^;/?^wrf  of  mighty  powers  then 
existed  infull  force,  for  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debts :  On  the  1st  of  P'cbruary  1803,  the  sinkings' 
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fund  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  5,834,986!. ; 
On  the  I  St  of  February  1810,  the  same  sinking-fund 
had  increased  to  10,509,392!.  *  Those  several 
sinlcing.funds  gave  great  facility  to  finance,  and 
contributed  still  more  to  the  strength  of  the  State. 
By  such  vast  statements,  the  mind  is  filled,  but  not 
overpowered:  it  perceives  how  much  has  been 
done,  by  the  easiest  means,  t  It  was  about  the  year 
1797,  that  the  new,  and  beneficial  system  be.;an  of 
imposing  aids,  contributions,  income  duties,  and 
convoy  duties,  which  have  been  denominated  tvar 

•  Fer  the  debt  of  Ireland,  payable  in  Great  Britain,  there 
existed,  moreover,  on  the  1  st  of  February  1 803,  a  sinking-fund 
of  258,4'34'/.:  The  same  sinking-fund  had  increased  before  the 
1st  of  February  1810  to  743,588/. :  The  Emperor's  debt, 
which  was  guaranteed  in  Britain,  had  a  sinking-fund  annex- 
ed to  it  of  47,94-7/.,  at  the  first  period,  and  of  67,308/.  at 
the  second. 

f  It  is  a  fact  that,  if  the  sum,  which  has  thus  been  raised 
by  the  xjoar  taxes  ;  during  the  iirst  six  years  of  the  present 
hostilities,  had  been  added  to  tlie  loan  of  each  year,  a  fur- 
ther charge  would  have  been  incurred  of  132,969,000/.  ca- 
pital stock,  and  6,755,000/.  of  annual  charge,  taking  the 
rate,  whereat  such  loans  were  actually  raised,  in  eacli  year  : 
but,  if  such,  so  augmented  had  been  raised,  at  a  rate,  as 
much  exceeding  their  actual  rate,  as  those  raised  in  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the  imposition  of  war 
taxes,  during  the  late  war,  did  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  an  additional  charge  would  have  tiiercby  been  incurred 
of  40,000,000/.  capital  stock,  and  1,604,000/.  aimual  charge; 
making  in  the  whole,  by  such  mismanagement,  an  additioa- 
al  debt  of  173,000,000/.  capital  stock,  with  8,360,000/.  an- 
•nual  charge,  which  must  have  been  raised,  by  permanent 

:taxes,  on  the  country. 

U2 
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fao'es.  That  newsystem  of  financcwas  proposed  by 
Mr  Pitt,  was  adopted  by  parliament,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  people  :  and,  it  has  been  already 
intimated,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Commons,  and  the  country,  all  merit  immortal 
commendation,  for  approving  a  measure,  which  has 
teen  the  great  support  of  public  credit,  and  of  pri* 
vate  prf>perty.  When  the  present  war  began,  it 
added  a  great  additional  strength  to  the  State,  that 
such  a  system  of  finance  had  been  previously  a* 
dopted,  approved,  and  familiarized  to  those,  who 
were  to  be  chiefly  aflfected  by  its  operation.  *  And 
this  circumstance  brought  great  facility  with  it, 
as  well  as  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  State; 
since  every  thing  new  is  usually  obstructed,  and 
every  thing  familiar  is  easily  admitted. 

Yet,  those  vast  operations,  in  finance,  could  not 
have  been  performed,  and  thosc^  vast  taxescould 
not  have  been  imposed,  but  among  a  prosperous 

*  or  permanent  taxes^  there  were  raised,  during  the  pre* 
sent  war,  before  the  5th  of  January  1809,  3,678,723/. ;  none 
being  imposed  in  18()7-  Of  toar  tajpes,  there  were  raiaed, 
during  the  same  period,  20,133,687/.,  none  being  imposed 
in  1807.  In  fact,  tlie  permahent  taxes  of  the  year  1808  o- 
mounted  to  32,158,451/. ;  of  the  year  1809  to  33,i544,S4f9/. : 
The  annual  taxes  amounted,  in  1808,  to  4,929,790/Ly  and  is 
1809  to  4^920,760/. ;  the  toar  taxes,  in  1808  amounted  to 
20,291,797/.,  and  in  1809,  to  20,798,145/. :.  .and  these  seve- 
ral amounts  show  the  abilities  of  the  payers,  as  well  as  the 
vigilance  of  the  management :  but  the  surplus  of  the  consth 
lidated  fundy  amounting,  on  the  6tli  of  April  1810,  t© 
2,233,051/.  16$.  6t/.,  evinces,  at  once,  the  great  consumption 
of  the  people,  and  their  ability  to  consume. 
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people,  whose  industry  was  active,  and  whose 
tneans  were  progressive.  We  have  seen  how 
much  foreign  trade  Great  Britain  enjoyed,  when 
the  war  commenced  in  1803,  more  than  this  na- 
tion enjoyed  before,  either  in  war,  or  pe^ce.  So 
much  foreign  trade  coald  not  have  existed,  with- 
out vast  manufactures,  at  home :  And,  vigorous 
manu&ctures  could  not  have  been  carried  on,  if 
our  agriculture  had  not  been  in  a  healthful  state 
of  annual  melioration.  *  It  is  one  of  our  pecu- 
h'ar  felicities,  that  the  foe  never  sets  his  foot  on 
this  enviable  island.  Every  one  pursues  his  avo- 
cations, as  if  hostilities  did  not  exist.  Our  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  our  trade,  runon,  in  their 
several  channels,  as  if  profound  peace  shed  her 
various  blessings  on  a  happy  land.  And  public,  as 
well  as  private  works,  which  emulate  the  Roman 
labours,  are  carried  on,  with  as  little  interruption, 
amidst  "  fierce  alarms,  **  as  if  wc  enjoyed  the  pro- 
foundest  quiet ;  as  if  "  the  European  world  lay 
hushed  in  peace. "  Proofs  of  all  those  intimations, 
and  reasonings,  may  be  found  in  the  subjoined 

Table  ; 

*  From  the  statute  book,  it  appears  that,  in  the  eight 
years,  ending  with  1792,  when  peace  existed,  there  pasted, 
for  dividing^  enclosing,  and  draining  common,  and  marsh 
lands,  245  laws  :  In  the  eight  years,  ending  with  1800,  there 
passed  for  the  same  salutary  ends  of  agriculture,  589  laws  : 
and,  in  the  eight  years,  ending  with  1809,  during  the  pre- 
sent war,  there  passed,  with  the  same  wise  designs,  757  laws. 
Can  there  exist  a  doubt,  then,  whether  our  agriculture  was 
active,  during  the  present  war  ! 
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Table  ;  showing  the  number  of  acts  of  parliament,  which  passed  in  the 
eight  years,  ending  with  1809,  for  making,  and  mending  roadi>,  and 
bridges  ;  for  forming  canals  and  harbours  ;  for  dividing,  enclosing,  and 
draining  lands  ;  and  for  establishing  various  parochial,  and  urban  im- 
provements, in  Great  Britain ;  compared  with  two  previous  periods, 
of  eight  years  each  : — 


0 
ao 

* 

CO 

00 

1807. 

1808. 

• 

0 

• 

H 

0 

Total  of  8 

Years 

ending  1^00. 

i 

X       « 

•-  *!: 

9 

lloads  and  Bridges    - 

49 

60 

49 

41 

43 

54 

52 

71 

419 

341 

302 

Canals,  Harbours,  &c. 

14 

16 

II 

22 

19 

17 

9 

19 

127 

132 

64 

Dividing,   Inclosing,  7 
and  Draining  *   -  3 

lOJ 

111 

57 

75 

85 

98 

94 

132 

757 

589 

845 

Parochial,  and  Urban  7 
Improvements    -    5 

12 

17 

10 

10 

33 

21 

17 

21 

141 

62 

139 

180 

204 

127 

1-i'S     IbO 

lyo    172  .243 
1         1 

1,444     1,124 

750 

♦  Tlie  numerous  acts,  for  dividing,  inclosing,  and  draining,  apply  only 
to  England  and  Wales. — In  Scotland,  such  improvements  are  cirried 
into  effect,  under  an  existing  law  of  old  authority. 


But,  of  all  these  pursuits,  in  peace,  or  in  war, 
agriculture  must  be  allcnved  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance ;  as  all  the  arts  depend  on  its  success,  for 
their  subsistence.  This  consideration  led  to  a  very 
full  investigation  of  this  interesting  subject,  some 
while  ago,  when  years  of  scarcity,  and  high  prices, 
had  pressed  upon  rhe  people,  f  To  thoscample 
considerations,  I  will  now  beg  leave  to  add  some 


\  See  before,  p.  246  to  270, 
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supplementary  notices,  and  a  few  more  truisms. 
The  last  year  of  the  last  century  was  the  epoch  of 
dearth,  when  the  prices  of  corn  rose  uncommonly 
high,  and  the  amount  of  importations  was  unex- 
ampled. 

The  first  year  of  the  present  century  continued  a 
period  of  still  higher  prices,  and  perhaps  of  even 
greater  importation  of  corn.  ♦  The  prices,  and 
the  importations,  both  fell  very  much,  in  1S02, 
and  in  1803;  when  they  were  both,  as  low,  as 
they  can  ever  be  expected,  in  such  a  country  as 
this.  The  prices,  and  the  importations  began  to 
rise,  a  little,  in  1804;  and  both  have  continued 
rising,  down  to  the  present  year.  But,  all  those 
truths,  whether  happy,  or  adverse,  will  appear 
most  distinctly  to  tne  more  curious  eye,  from  the 
following 

Table  ; 

♦  The  greatest  nominal  price  of  wheat,  which  had  ever 
been  felt,  in  this  country,  was  that  of  1800,  when  the  ave* 
)rage  price  in  England  and  Wales,  of  middling  wheat,  1  ose 
to  5lk  135*  4</.  per  statute  quarter  ;  and  there  were  import-> 
ed,  in  the  same  year,  2,259,379  quarters*  I  have  said  the 
greatest  nominal  price ;  as  during  the  dear  years,  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  century,  the  real  price  of  com,  was  still 
dearer,  and  the  distress,  from  want,  was  much  more,  taking 
into  the  account  the  higher  value  of  money« 
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Table  ;  showing  the  average  prices  of  middling  wheat  per 
statute  quarter,  in  England,  and  Wales,  with  the  affidai 
values  of  the  importations,  and  exportations,  of  all  com, 
flour,  and  meal,  into,  and  from,  Great  Britain  :  * 


Tlie  Years. 

Tbe  price  of 
Wheat 

Value  of  Imports. 

Value  of  Export!. 

s,        d. 

L. 

L. 

1801 

118     3 

3,032,277 

69,940 

1802 

67     5 

1 ,400,901 

313,222 

1803 

56    6 

934,567 

192,217 

1804 

60     1 

1,201,319 

225,683 

1805 

87  10 

1,834,906 

180,654 

1806 

79  — 

813,780 

101,417 

1807 

73    3 

1,124,300 

75,747 

1808 

79  — 

484,0«) 

173,031 

1809 

95    7 

1,473,712 

78,301 

This  tabk\  which  may  be  considered,  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  foregoing,  and  on  the  samesubject,is 
interesting,aud  instructive. f  The  column  of  prices 
undoubtedly  represents /Ae5e«50«5, which  very  much 
regulate  the  rise,  and  fall  of  the  rates  of  buying,and 
selling:  We  perceive,  that  the  dear  years  of  the  last 
century  continued,  in  i8oi :  We  may  see  howmuch 
the  fme  seasons  of  1802,  and  1803,  reduced  the 
prices,  and  the  importations,  during  these  years  : 
And,  from  the  year  1 803,  tothe  present,  the  seasons 
have  progressively  raised  both.     The  value  of  im- 
portations seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  necessities, 
or  the  apprehensions  of  the  year :  and  the  value  of 
exportations  is  moved  by  the  demands,  and  the  sup- 

♦  The  prices  of  wheat  were  settled,  by  Mr  Catherwood, 
the  Receiver  of  Com  Returns  ;  the  value  of  imports,  and  ex- 
ports, were  furnished,  by  Mr  Irving,  the  Inspector  General. 

t  See  it,  before,  p.  256. 
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plies  of  our  West  Indies,  and  foreign  garrisons*  TTwi 
year  1809  was  a  season  of  high  price,  and  large 
importation  :   and,  yet  the  import  of  wheat,  and 
wheat  flour,  was  only  57,933  quarters,  from  Ire- 
land ;  and  407,625  quarters,  from  foreign  parts  ; 
being  more  thap  ^^th  part  of  the  wheat,  which  is 
annually  consumed:    And,  the  great  import  of 
grain,  consists  of  oats,  which  amounted,  in  1809, 
from  Ireland, ^o  782,039,  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  296,912  quarters,  making  in  all  1,078,951 
quarters.     There  were  imported  into  London,  du- 
ring 1809,  of  wheat  293,310  quarters,  whereof 
there  were,  from  Ireland,  765  quarters,  and  from 
foreign  parts,   163,422  quarters:    of  oats,  there 
were  brought  into  London,  during  the  same  year, 
986,559 ;    whereof,  from  Ireland,   only  78,570 
quarters,  and  from  foreign  parts,  278,860  quar- 
ters.    We  may  thus  perceive,  then,  that  tlujuglx 
London  be  the  great  market^  Ireland  supplies  it 
with  little,  and  foreign  countries  not  with  a  great. 
deal.     But,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  whole 
of  those  importations  of  grain  is  consumed  in 
London :    No  :    much  is  sent,  during  dear  years 
into  the  interior  country,  by  the  Thames,  and  the 
Paddington  Canal  ;   and  much  is  sent  to  Kent, 
and  £s<;ex,  which  are  two  corn  counties.     This 
last  circumstance  opens  to  view  a  policy,  which 
probably  prevails,  throughout  the  whole  nation : 
Those  counties  send  their  wheat  {o  London,  and 
carry  back  oats  to  the  country,  in  return  :    We 
may  thus  see,  that  the  growers  of  corn  may  be  en- 
tirely trusted  with  their  own  interests:  They  raise 
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such  beasts,  as  are  most  beneficial ;  and  they  coU 
tivate,  in  their  rotation  of  crops,  such  com,  as  they 
judge  to  be  most  profitable  to  them:  Thus,  from 
this  freedom  of  choice,  we  may  infer,  that  every 
thing  is  raised,  and  grown,  which  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  themselves,  and  the  State,  amidst  the 
.changes  of  the  world. 

In  considering,  heretofore,  *  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, it  was  intimated,  that  an  established  system  of 
corn  laws  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  wisdom: 
The  seasons  cannot  be  regulated,  by  statute }  nor 
can  the  depreciation  of  the  pound  Sterling,  or 
money  of  account  be  prevented  by  law  :  Now ; 
if  the  seasons  govern  the  domestic  supply ;  and  a 
corn  law  can  only  be  made  to  operate,  according 
to  a  given  cable  of  prices,  stated  in  the  money  of 
account,  the  pound  Sterling,  with  its  aliquot  parts, 
can  be  neither  a  measurey  nor  a  medium^  if  so  to 
speak,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  it  have  no 
stability;  since  all  measures,  and  all  mediums, 
must  mean  something  of  fixedness,  or  they  mean 
nothing.  The  corn  act  of  i79i9t  which  had 
been  formed  under  the  experienced  eye  of  the  late 
Lord  Liverpool,  appeared,  by  a  dozen  years  ex- 
perience, to  have  completely  failed,  as  a  com 
system;  owing  to  the  two  overpowering  causes, 
which  have  just  been  mentioned,  the  unfavourable 
seasons,  and  the  unfixedness  of  the  standard  of 
prices.  |     At  length  came  a  better  season,  in  1802^ 

*  See  before,  *  p.  263 — 65. 
t  31  Geo.  III.  ch.  so. 

i  See  the  table  of  prices,  and  the  value  of  importation?, 

which 
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and  a  stitl  more  favourable  year,  in  1803  :  and,  the 
growers  of  corn  began  to  grudge  the  solace  of  the 
consumers.  Thh  uacharitableness  produced  a  new 
statute  to  regutate  the  import,  and  expert  of  corn: 
This  regulation  consisted  in  raising  the  prices,  at 
which  the  importation  of  grain  should  be  allowed, 
and  lowering  the  prices,  at  which  exportation  should 
take  phice.  *  Whib  Ithts  act  was  in  its  course  it 
was  not  perceived,  that  the  favourable  season,  and 
low  prices,  of  1803,  had  obstructed  importation  to 
a  great  amount :  Neither  was  it  foreseen,  that  the 
two  subsequent  years^  as  they  were  more  unfavour- 
able, in  their  supplies,  and  prices,  would  promote 
the  importation  of  corn,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent regulations  of*  an  interested  act*  Such  con- 
siderations did  not  pfevtnt  a  new  statute,  to  amend 
the  former,  f  The  seasons  laughed  at  the  folly  of 
interestedness,  in  its  continued  endeavours,  to  per- 
form impossibilities. 

At  length,  liberality  interposed,  to  make  a  corn 
act,  with  some  sense  for  its  principle,  and  some  .uti- 
lity for  its  effects:  and,  there  was  passed,  on  the  1 6th 
of  July  1806,  the  statute,  for  permitting  the  free 
interccmrse  of  cam^  with  Ireland.  X  As  Ireland  bad 
been  now  consolidated  into  one. kingdom  withEng- 

which  have  just  been  stated.  Malting,  arid  distillery,  were 
prohibited  till  the  25th  of  March  1802,  by  4t  Geo.  III. 
ch.  16.  Ireland  was  equally  distressed,  by  the  scarcity  of 
bad  seasons,  and  was,  in  the  sam^  manner,  relieved,  by 
temporary  statutes,  41  Geo.  III.  ch.  34, — 36, — 91. 

♦  44.  Geo.  III.  109. 
t  45.  Geo.  III.  ch.  86. 
t  46.  Geo.  III.  ch.  97. 
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land  and  Scotland  ;  as  the  law  of  the  land  allowed 
the  free  communication,  and  transport  of  com, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Great  Britain ;  it 
followed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Union,  that  thf 
same  principle,  and  practice,  should  be  extended  to 
the  united  whole  of  the  consolidated  kingdom.  But 
interest  is  an  obstinate  passion:  and,  the  growers  of 
corn  came  forward,  in  the  subsequent  year,  when  the 
ptices  had  somewhat  fallen,  in  the  home  fnarket,  to 
declare,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  include^reii^''^ 
grain  in  the  free  intercourse  of  corn,  with  Ireland.* 
But,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  had  enacted, that  the 
free  intercourse  of  com,  through  every  part  of  the 
United  kingdom,  was  sound  policy,  as  well  as  real 
justice ;  if  national  beneficence  had  determined, 
that  it  were  fit,  and  just,  during  the  greatest  scar- 
city, to  part  (uir  loaf,  with  our  colonies,  our  fish- 
eries, our  garrisons,  in  distant  parts;  the  same 
beneficence  must  equalfy  decide,  that  the  satne 
fitness,  and  justice  extend  to  Ireland;  and  chat 
the  statute,  which  limits  this  justice,  and  that  fit- 
ness, to  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  as  well 
as  the  dominions  to  the  same  belonging,  is  unsa- 
lutary,  and  sordid. 

Whatever  sordid  men  may  do,  or  think,  it  has 
become  quite  apparent,  that  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  is  greater,  than  her  own  supply.  And 
to  answer  the  deficiency,  when  the  price  of  wheat,  in 
England  and  Wales,  had  risen,  in  1809,  to  4I.  f  5s. 
7d.  per  quarter,  there  was  imported  more  than  a 
17th  part  of  our  whole  consumption.    The  whole 

♦  47  Geo.  III.  ch.  7- 
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importationof  every  sort  of  Grain  into  Great  Britain, 
accordingto  a  threeyears  average,ending  with  1 8og, 
amounted  to  1,194,362  quarters;  tvhereof  there 
were  supplied,  by  Ireland,  614,240!  quarters;  and, 
by  other  countries,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, 580,1 2 1\  quarters.  *  From  the  detail  be« 
low,  it  clearly  appears  that,  of  the  whole  supply 
of  Great  Britain,  by  importation,  in  those  years, 
Ireland  furnished  of  wheat  a  little  more  than  one 
seventh  part  j  of  barley  nearly  three  fourths ;  of 
oats  much  more  than  two  thhd  parts ;  of  rye 
about  one  thirty-fifth  part ;  of  beans  somewhat 
less  than  one  sixth  part ;  of  peas  more  than  one 
thirty- fifth  part ;  and  of  the  whole  supply  more 
than  one  half;  owing  to  the  great  proportion  of 
oat»:  of  all  which,  however,  little  comes  into  the 
great  market  of  London,  and  Westminster.  Since 
such  a  supply,  then,  is  necessary,  when  the  sea- 
sons are,  in  the  least,   adverse,     and  the  price 

*  The  detailed  state  of  that  supply,  according  to  the    th  r 
years  average,  ended  with  1 809,  was  as  uiider:-« 


The  kinds  of  Com. 


Wheat,  and  wheat  flour 
Barley,  barley  mtal,  malt 
Oats,  and  oatmeal  -  - 
Rye,  and  rye  meal-  -  - 
Beans  -  -  -  -  - 
Peas  -  -  -  -  - 
Indian  corn,  and  meal 

The  Total     -    .      - 


From  Ire« 
land. 


Qrs. 

46,^98 

20,3384 

543,774 

245 

2,790 

495 


614,24(H 


Frmn  other 
Countries. 


Qrs, 

277,931 

7,6114 

252^73 

8,403 

14,661 

16,730 

2,212 


The  Total  of 
both. 


Qi-s. 

324,529 

27,950 

796,347 

8,648 

17,451 

17,225 

2,212 


580;221j  1,1 94,362 

1^^— — — »'        BS3B5ZSBBBSB 
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rise,  according  to  the  produce  of.  the  season  f, 
it  follows,  as  certain  consequences  of  true  policy, 
that  the  cheaper  the  supply  so  much  the  better,  that 
the  cheapness  will  result  much,  from  the  certainty, 
and  that  the  certainty  of  the  supply  will  much  de- 
pend on  the  legal  permission  to  import,  and  on  the 
freedom  of  transmission,  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther^ and  from  one  district  to  another,  without  ob- 
struction of  any  kind :  If  the  wisest  men  have  ad- 
vised, that  during  every  season,  and  at  all  times, 
corn  may,  and  shall  be  sent,  throughout  the  whole 
nation,  without  hindrance;  in  order  that,  the 
whole  people  should  be  supplied,  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  is  it  not  equally  wise,  to  allow  the  necessary 
supply  to  be  imported,  from  every  country,  with- 
out any  obstruction  ? 

But,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  necessartf  suppbf^ 
without  we  know  the  usual  consmnption^  from  some 
rational  estimate:  The  very  well  informed  author 
of  27ie  Com  Tracts^  after  all  his  correspondence, 
and  elaboration,  failed  in  producing  a  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  common  consumption,  as  he  knew 
not  the  numbers  of  consumers,  after  all  his  re- 
search, and  diligence.  Other  persons  of  less 
knowledge,  and  perseverance,  havj  failed,  as 
might  be  expected,  still  more  egregiously,  The 
enumeration  of  the  people,  in  i8ci,  has  supplied 
•   what  was  so  much  wanted,  by  the  political  econo- 

f  Tlie  average  prices  of  middling  wheat,  in  England  an4 
Wales,  were,  in  1 807,  73s.  3d, ;  in  !  808,  79s. ;  and  in  1809, 
95&,  7d.  as  computed  by  Mr  Catherwood. 
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mists,  not  only  the  numbers  of  people,  but  their 
classes:  and,  other  circumstances,  and  facts^ 
which  illustrate  the  obscure  subject  of  the  con- 
sumption of  classes,  and  individuals,  have  been  coU 
lected,  and  ascertained,  with  more  success,  though 
not  with  greater  diligence,  and  attention,  than  former 
writers,  on  this  interesting  subject.  By  the  enume- 
ration of  1 80 1 ,  the  people  of  England,  and  of  Wales 
appeared  to  amount  to  993439578 :  and,  it  has 
now  been  ascertained,  that  they  consume,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  proportions  of  persons  living  in 
the  country,  and  towns,  every  year,  of  wheat 
7,676,100  quarters.  •     The  whole  consumption, 

*  Of  the  "wbole  people,  there  lived,  in  towns,  having 

more  inhabitants  than  1500,  2,356,773  souls,  who  consam- 

ed,  yearly,  at  7k  bushels  each       -        -        2,209,475  qr&. 

The  army  of  198,351  consume,  at  9  bushels, 

by  each  person        -----    223,145 

The  navy  of  126,279,  at  9  bushels  to  each 
sean;an  -.--..     142,061* 

The  seamen,  in  the  merchants'  service, 
144,588,  registered,  at  9  bushels  each 
sailor     ....--•     162,662 

The  convicts,  amoundng  to  1410»  at  9  bush- 

els  each  person       -----         1,586 

Of  die  people,  6,516,117,  live  in  the  villa- 
ges, and  country,  whereof  two-thirds,  or 
4,344,1 18,  eat  wheat  bread  ;  and  consume 
9  bushels  each        .        -        -        -  4,887,133 

There  are  consumed,  in  making  starch,  paste, 

and  other  purposes         .        »        ^        .      50,035 

The  whole  consumption  of  those  various 

persons,  and  classes         -        -  7,676,100 

The 
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of  cTcry  class,  subsisting  on  the  diflferent  kinds 
of  grain,  may  be  recapitulated  as  fallows  : 

In  1801.    1     In  1809. 


Of  wheatthere  werecon- 

sumed    .  -  -     - 

Of  barley  -  -  -     -  ■ 

Of  oats      .  .  -     -  . 

Of  rye  -     -  -  -   ^  -  ■ 

Of  peas     .  -  .     .  . 

Of  beans    .  -  -     .  - 


The  totals 


Ore. 
7,676,100 

5,122,500 

9,614,200 

785,000 

205,000 

200,000 


QrB. 
7,876,100 

5,130,000 

9,773,200 

785,000 

210,000 

206,000 


Add  to  the  above  the 
consumption  of  Scot- 
land 


The  total  consumption  ? 
of  Great  Britain     -    3 


23,602,800 


^500 


27>»85,3oo 


23,980,300 


3»744iS3^ 


27>724»83o 


Those  estimates  include  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  every  kind  of  corn  by  the  people,  and  by 

The  remaining  third  of  the  people,  or 
2,172,059,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
yillages,  eat  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

About  900,000  people,  who  eat  barley,  con- 
sume, at  one  quarter  and  three  bushels 
each,  every  year    -        -        -   '     -  1,237,500 

About  600,000  persons,  who  eat  rye,  con- 
sume, each,  one  quarter  and  two  bushels      750,000 

About  672,059  persons,  who  eat  oats,  con- 
sume about  two.  quarters  each  -  1 ,344?,!  1 8 
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beslsts ;  but  tfiefe  \^as  no  allowance  made,  for  the 
cbhsumption,  by  (listilleiy ;  a$  thsit  was  suspend- 
ed, in  iSoi,  inA  1809.  The  annual  average  of 
the  imports  of  grain,  in  the  three  yeats,  ending 
^Ith  1809,  amounts  to  nearly  ^  part  of  the 
^hole  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  in  1809.' 
The  ainnual  average  of  the  import,  from  Ireland,' 
ikras,  in  those  three  years,  nearly  rrth  of  that  con- 
sumptioh.  'the  annual  Average  or  the  whole  ini- 
ports,  from  foreigiil  countries,  in  those  three  years; 
Was  upwards  of  xiih  pan  of  that  consumption,' 
witfaih  Great  Britain. 

Yet,  all  those  various  estimiite^  df  the  annual 
consumptfon  of  Creat  Britain'  would  be  incom- 
plete, without  a  similar  view  of  the  vast  consump- 
tion of  the  mighty  metroplis  of  the  British  empire, 
wKch  is  a  twelfth  ^art  of  the  whole  consuniption 
of  England  and  Wales.  By  an  estimate,  which 
has  been  made,  from  a  variety  of  statements,  of 
the  usuaf  consumption  of  various  families,  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  of  public  establishments,  and* 
from  the  sentiments  of  intelligent  bakers,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  average  consumption  of  eich  per- 
son, in  the  metropolis,  in  bread,  pastry,  and  pud- 
ingg,  is  nearly  74  bushels  of  wheat,  in  every  yeir; 
By  thus  taking  the  average  Consumption,  at  j\' 
bushels  for  each  |>erson^  on  the  population  of  the 
metropolis,  in  1801,  of  864,845  individuals,  the 
whole  necessary  consumption  must  then  have 
been  810,793  quarters  of  wheat,  every  year.  If 
to  this  quantity  be  added  what  is  yearly  used, 

X 
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for  starchy  paste,  and  other  purposes,  amountiag 
to  9,207  quarters ;  then,  will  the  whole  consump* 
tion  of  wheats  in  the  metropolis,  have  been  820,000 
quarters,  in  iSoi.  By  taking  proper  mediums, 
by  adverting  to  various  &cts,  and  attending  to 
different  circumstances,  in  respect  to  the  annual 
consumption  of  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  rye, 
the  quantities  of  each,  yearly  consumed,  have  been 
ascertained,  with  sufficient  precision,  to  answer  the 
present  estimate :  and,  the  necessary  result,  from 
all  those  details  is,  that  there  was  consumed,  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  their  suburbs,  of  every 
sort  of  com,  including  the  flour,  and  meal,  dur« 
ing  the  year  1801,  the  quantity  of  1,922,060 
quarters :  but,  as  there  was  an  increase  of  con- 
sumers, in  those  districts,  during  the  eight  years, 
immediately  following  1801,  it  became  necessary 
to  make  the  same  estimate  upon  a  greater,  num- 
ber of  persons :  whence,  we  have  another  result, 
which  shows  the  whole  consumption  of  ^  the  year 
1809  to  have  been  1,998,360  quarters  of  every 
sort  of  corn  *  :  thus  forming,  as  hath  been  inti'* 
mated,  a  twelfth  part  of  the  consumption  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

It  is  sufficiently  known  to  all  intelligent  men,  that 
both  the  consumption,  and  the  supply  of  corn,  have 

*  The  whole  consiunption  of  the  Metropolis  may  be  d^- 
tailedy  as  under : 


Tears. 

« 

InxSoi 
In  1809 


VSTheit. 


QRI. 

820,000 
838^500 


Btrlqr. 


QRS. 

4t3.o«> 
4***500 


Otti. 


QRI 
660,780 
708,560 


Beint. 


QRS. 

T  3,000 
i*,30o 


Pctt. 


QRS. 


11,000  5»i8o 
ii,soo|5,300 


Rye. 


QRS 


The  totals 


1,933.060 
1,998,360 


I 
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undergone  agreat  change,  during  the  last  sixty  yesu-s.; 
In  the  preceding  period^  the  consumption  was  but 
little,  when  compared  with  the  export,  while  there 
was  no  importation,  f   In  those  days,  scarcity  came 
but  seldom ;  and  much  bullion  was  brought  into 
this  productive  country,  in  payment  for  its  corn 
sent  out,  under  a  bounty,  which  encouraged  the 
export  of  it.    Such  was  what  is  considered  by  some, 
as  the  happiest  of  all  conditions,  when  corn  is 
cheap,  and  money  is  plenty.     Yet,  this  state  of 
things,  whether  fortunate,  or  unhappy,  sooq  after 
changed  to  a  greater  consumption,  than  the  coun- 
try could  supply.  *    This  change  took  place,  while 
the  nation  was  the  most  prosperous.     Owing  to 

f  Sfr  James  Stuart,  in'  speaking  on  this  subject,  "with  4 
reference  tof  the  dear  year,  1757,  when'the  quailli|y  ^iported 
was  merely  151,743  quarters  6f  all  sorts  of  gfain,  which  did 
not  amount  to  jf^th  of  the  ordinary  consumption  of  the  ff^^e 
of  England,  and  of  Wales ;  [being  then  1 3,555,850  quarters, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Com  Tracts;]  said,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  their  subsistence,  for  4  days,  2  hours,  and '^4  minutes'. 
Political  Econoxfiy,  8v6  Ed.  Vol.  1.  p.  147.  in  1809,  the  ne^ 
cessary  supply  from  abroad,  amounted  to  more  dian  the  -rVdi 
|iart  (k  the  whole  consumption  of  the  same  year :  Sp  gteat 
had  been  the  change,  in  the  consumption,  and  supply,  from 

abroad,  since  1757. 

*  ^Vhen  this  change  took  place,  so  ds  to  be  observed,  the 
trhple  export  of  England  may  be  taken,  at  15,0()0,000/.  ster- 
ling a  yeat ;  and!  the  exports  of  the  year  1809  nmy  be  takeii 
at  46,000,0007.  sterling :  so  great  a  difference  had  meantime 
occurred  in  our  trade,  and  in  our  opuleoce,  during  the  in- 
termediate period. 

*  XT 

X    2 
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this  course  of  prosperity,  we  have  more  people ; 
a  people,  more  industrious,  and  a  people,  mo^ 
opulent.  During  that  prosperity,  the  domestic 
improvements  of  our  Island  were  carried  forward 
to  an  unexampled  extent ;  and  great  quantities  of 
land  were  thereby  brought  into  tilth,  which  before 
lay  common,  or  waste.  Our  agriculture  was  car- 
ried jon  with  more  skill,  and  capital,  and  success, 
than  it  ever  had  been,  when  the  export  of  corn 
was  the  greatest :  and  this  capital,  and  that  skilly 
and  melioration,  produced  a  greater  quantity  of 
0ie  fruits  of  the  earthy  even  ih  a  bad  season,  than 
were  formerly  raised,  in  a  good  season.  It  is  taot, 
then,  that  less  is  produced,  than  formerly ;  but 
that  more  is  consumed :  and  this  state  of  things  was 
graduatly  introduced,  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  by  their  change  of  positioa^ 
item  the  country  to  the  towns,  and  by  the  increase 
of  their  consumption  of  wheat,  rather  than  rye, 
owing  to  their  greater  enterprize,  ind  wealth. 
Such  are  the  tmismSf  which  result  from  the  fore* 
going  facts. 

We  must  not  complain  6f  the  comforts  of  a  free 
people,  whoare  a  free  spending  people.  We  cannot 
limit  their  consumption  of  victualsjWhatdvei'wemay 
virtually  do  of  their  drink,  by  means  of  the  excises^ 
which  produce  abundantly.^  The  question,  then, 
arising  f roiil  this  accurate  view  of  our  domestic  affairs, 
is  how  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  who  do 
not  cease  to  consume  freely  amidst  scarcity,  auid 
deamess.  This  is  a  very  difiScuh  question,  between 
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the  growers  of  com,  and  the  consumers ;  owing  to 
the  pertinacity  of  the  one  class,  and  the  impatience 
of  the  other.  The  pretensions  of  the  first  are  much 
worse  founded,  than  the  claims  of  the  second.  The 
^opkeeper,  who  may  live  the  next  door  to  ine>  has 
no  right  to  claim  my  custom,  at  any  rate  i  any  more 
t|isu^  the  baker,  who  lives  two  doors  farther,  faa^ajiy 
pretension  to  my  consumption,  while  another  bak^r 
in  the  next  street,  sells  better  bread,  oa  cheaper 
ter^Ds.  If  these  ^easohings  be  justj^  the  growls 
of  ^om  hs^ve  no  very  vaHd  right,  to  cUi^i  the  exr 
elusive  supply  of  the  do^lestic  market,  which  they 
s^re  unable  to  fill  with  sufficient  quantities ;  and 
are  unwilling  to  sell,  at  adequate  prices  :  and,  we 
s^re  thus  led  to  concur  with  the  just  dediKtion  of 
doctor  A«  Smith,  when  h^  says,  ^^  the  unrestrain- 
^'  ed  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is  the  osly 
*f  effective  prevetttiye  of  the  miseries  of  famine  ; 
^.'  so  is  it  the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniences 
**  of  dearth. ''  * 

We  are  thus  led  forward  to  take  a  slight  view 
of  th§  commercial  affairs  of  Scotlanb,  whicb^ 
in  every  age,  has  partaken  of  the  prosperity,  or 
decline  of  England.  Scotland,  as  we  have  seen, 
dji4  not  feel  the  benefits  of  the  Union^  for  upward* 
of  forty  years.  The  recetit  prosperity  of  Scotland 
bfgan  much  about  the  time,  with  the  prosperity 
of  England.  The  agriculture  of  Scotland,  has 
been  carried  up,  by  skill,  and  diligence,  to  a  high 
State  of  perfection  :  and  the  rentals  of  the  land- 

*  Wealth  .of  Nations,  ii,  297. 
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Jords^  and  the  comforts  of  the  farmers,  have  kept 
an  analogous  pace,  with  the  progress  of  her  faus* 
.bandry.  The  manufactures  of  Scotland  have  run 
an  equal  race  of  prosperity.  And,  her  trade,  do- 
mestic, and  foreign,  has  continued  an  onward 

course,  whatever  obstructions  time,  and  chance, 

-'  .  •  • 

have  opposed  to  her  progress.  Scotland  did  not 
feel  much  the  bankruptcies  of  1793  ;  and  she  still 
less  felt  the  alarm  of  the  invasion,  in  1797,  or  the 
consequent  distress  of  the  commercial  world.* 
There  was,  however,  a  flatness  In  the  Amount  of 
the  export  trade,  in  that  alarming  year,  from 
which  a  spirited  people,  and  enterprizing  traders, 
soon  recovered.  During  the  three  prosperous 
years,  which  preceded  the  war  of  1793,  the  whole 
exports  of  Scotland  were  valued  at  3,762,8251. 
.  After  the  chances,  and  changes  of  that  war,  Scot- 
land, by  eilbrt,  and  perseverance^  more  than  dou- 
bled her  exports,  at  the  return  of  peace  \  as  we 
may  perceive,  from  the  estimate  of  their  value  of 
her  export's,  in  the  three  years  of  languishing  hos- 
tilities; and  captious  peace,  ended  with  1 802  ;  a- 
imounting  to  7,793,429!.     A  n^w  war  began,  in 

♦  See  the  evidence  given  by  Mr  H.  Thornton,  before  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  Report,  143. 
He  said,  that  the  paper  circulation  of  Scotland  was  com- 
puted to  be  from  1,200,000^.  to  1,500,000/1 ;  and  the  quan- 
tities of  guineas  were  supposed  to  be  about  50,000 :  and 
seven-eighths  of  the  bank  notes  were  supposed  to  be  twenty, 
and  twenty-one  shilling  notes.  The  difficulties  of  that  pe- 
riod appear  to  have  little  distressed  Scotland,  owmg  to  real 
stability,  and  prudent  management. 
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1803,  which  had,  for  its  odious  ends,  on  the  side 
of  the  foe,  the  sacrifice  of  industry  to  warfare, 
and  the  destruction  of  trade,  at  the  frantic  call  of 
infuriate  enmity :  yet,  industry,  with  the  pflough- 
share  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword,  in  the  other, 
was  not  to  be  alarmed*  And  the  whole  circle  of 
commerce  moved,  in  Scotland,  throughout  this 
war  against  traffic,  as  if  it  had  been  conducted,  by 
the  friendly  hand  of  peace.  And  what  prescience 
forefaw  became  the  result,  in  fact :  in  the  three 
years  of  warfare,  ending  with  1809,  Scotland  ex- 
ported to  the  enlarged  amount  of  9,936,28  ii« ;  so 
that  here  is  a  surplus  of  2,142,852!.  Sterling  va- 
lue, more  than  the  same  country  enjoyed,  during 
the  three  captious  years,  ending  with  1802,* 
But,  had  Scotland  as  many  ships,  after  seven  years 
of  war,  as  she  possessed,  before  this  course  of 
hostilities  began  ?  Yes  :  Scotland  enjoyed  2,349 
ships,  carrying  183,935  tons,  in  1802  }  and  2,534 
ships,  bearing  206,075  tons,  in  1809,  according 
to  the  register.  Such  being  the  fair  result  of  all 
those  details,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say^ 
that  Scotland  has  not  prospered,  during  the  war, 

*  Such,  certainly,  was  tke  result  of  the  general  export 
trade  of  Scotland,  during  the  present  war  !  But,  she  also 
enjoyed  more  of  foreign  trade,  during  this  war,  than  she 
possessed  before  hostilities  began.  The  whole  value  of  fo- 
reign goods  exported  from  Scotland,  in  the  two  years  of 
peace,  1801,  and  1802,  amounted  only  to  975,119/. :  but, 
in  the  two  years  of  war,  1808,  and  1809,  Scotland  export- 
ed of  foreign  goods,  the  increased  amoimt  of  l,325y011/, 
JSttch,  then,  was  the  fact ! 
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which  prognostication  foretold  would  involve  ber 
in  ruin. 

We  may  moreover  infer,  frpm  tliose  details,  that 
ScQtIapd  had  more  people  than  ever,  more  busy  peo- 
ple, who  enjoyed  n^ore  capital,  and  e^er^ed  more 
cnterprize  :  and,  by  those  means,  they  grew  rich, 
yhile  they  paid  their  usual  taxes  of  peace,  and 
the  uncommon  taxes  bf  war.  From  all  fhos^  in-^ 
timations,  we  may  perceive,  that  while  such  a  peo- 
ple pursue  their  accustomed  industry,  and  engage,' 
with  usual  enterprize,  in  the  adventures  of  traffic, 
they  may  defy  the  enmity  of  the  foreign  domina- 
tor,  who  threatens,  with  frantic  tone,  the  positive 
ruin  of  such  a  people  !  That  a  considerable  change 
has,  meantime,  taken  place  in  the  old  habits  of  the 
Scotish  people,  cannot  be  denied.  Many  a  man 
now  consumes  wheat,  'who  eat  none  before ;  and 
many  a  woman  wears  shoes  now,  who  wore  none 
before.  These  happy  changes  arose  gradually, 
from  their  becoming  more  industrious,  and  more 
opulent ;  a&d  of  course  more  able  to  follow  their 
propensities,  without  the  restraint  of  former  penu- 
ry, or  the  vassalage,  arising  from  the  will  of  a  mas- 
ter. '  In  Scotland,  the  use  of  wheat  has  increased, 
and  is  every  day  greatly  incrfeasing:  the  use  of 
oats,  for  bread,  is  decreasing  ;  but  the  consump- 
tion of  oats,  \yf  horses,  is  grqatly  increasing :  the 
use  of  barley,  for  bread,  is  (diminishing  ;  but,  the 
use  of  barley  for  beer,  whiskey,  and  other  pur- 
poses of  brewing,  and  distilling,  is  greatly  increas- 
ing :  both  the  cultivation,  and  the  use  of  rye,  arc 


defreasipg:  the  u$e  pf  peas^  in  btre^d,  is  decrees* 
lag ;  i>uf9  tlie  appropriapQif  qf  pe^$  to  the  feeding 
of  hogs,  *pd  Qther  ol>jects  of  consumption,  is  in- 
creasing :  the  application  of  beans  tp  the  feedin|; 
of  horses,  and  of  hogs,  is  increasing.  AW  these 
alterations,  in  the  modes  of  management,  have 
arisen,  by  degrees,  in  proportion,  as  the  people 
became  much  more  easy,  in  their  circumstances. 
In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  yearly  consump- 
tion of  the  Scotish  people,  we  must  recollect  that, 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  all  orders  of  persons  have 
left  the  country,  and  live  in  towns,  where  they 
subsist  more  from  the  country  tbai^  upon  it.  Scot- 
land was  found,  by  the  enumeration  of  1801,  to 
contain  i  ,6 1 8 ,300  people.  By  comparing  the  po- 
puiatipn  of  1791,  with  the  numbers,  in  180 1,  there 
appears  an  increase  of  103,304  persons,  or  10,330 
a  year ;  and,  at  this  rate,  it  must  have  acquired 
32,640,  in  the  eiHuxion  of  eight  years,  from  180 1 
to  1809  :  so  2^8  to  have  carried  up  the  whol^ 
cojQsumers  of  Scotland  to  1,701,000 :  ^  And,  the 
whole  consumption  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
beasts,  in  i&oi,  must  have  been,  exclusive  of  the 
legal  distillery,  3,582,500  quarters :  and  the  whole 
consumption  of  1809  "^^^t  have  been  3,744,530 
quarters,  f    Such,  then,  was  the  consumption  of 

^,  T^Q  whole  people  of  Scotland  were  foimd,  by  the  ena« 
mei^tion  of  1811,  to  be,  in  fact,  1,80^,948  eouls. 

f  The  general  totals  of  Consumption  above,  nuiy  be  cai^ty 
tablewise,  into  detail,  as  under : 


'  • . 
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the  people  of  Scotland,  at  successive  periods^  who 
consumed,  according  to  their  change  of  habits, 
and  their  melioration  of  circumstances,  from  great- 
er industry,  and  more  wealth*  With  Bishop  Cor- 
bet, it  may  be  said  : 

**  I  wish  thee  weU,  above  all  wealth, 

*^  Both  bodily,  and  ghostly,  health  : 

"  Not  too  much  wit,  or  wealth,  come  to  tiiee ; 

*'  Too  much  of  either  may  undo  thee.  ** 


Intlic 
Years 


i8ox 
S809 


Wheat. 
Cirs. 


3x8,100 
334*000 


Barley. 
Qrs. 


^30,000 
860,000 


Oats. 


Qrs. 


aaoaj 


»M5. 


,000 

26,330 


87.280 
85,000 


The  Totals. 
Qrs. 


3.58a,500 
3.744.530 


Of  ^heat,  there  were  consumed,  in  1801,  for  bread,  pis-' 
try,  and  puddings,  316,650  quarters ;  and  for  starch,  paste/ 
and  other  purposes,  1,450:  Of  the  libove  population,  i^ths 
consume  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  peas,  at  the  rate  of  9  bushels 
of  oats,  3  bushels  of  barley,  \  a  bushel  of  rye,  and  1  bushel 
of  peas,  each  person.  Of  oats,  there  are  also  consumed 
by  horses,  poultry,  and  by  other  animals,  627,664  quarters. 
Of  barley,  in  addition  to  the  bread,  there  are  consiuned,  in' 
beer,  and  smuggled  whiskey,  250,621  quarters ;  by  hogs, 
fowls,  and  other  aqimals,  3,660  quarters ;  and  for  pot  bar- 
ley, 70,000  quarters.  Of  rye,  in  addition  to  what  was  con- 
sumed by  the  people,  there  were  eat  by  hogs,  poultry,  and 
others,  nearly  3,000  quarters.  In  addition,  to  what  was 
consumed,  of  peas  for  bread,  there  were  consumed  in  soup, 
pudding,  and  by  hogs,  8,327.  And  of  beans,  thet«  were 
eat,  by  horses,  hogs,  and  other  animals,  25,000  quarteis.- 
It  was  deemed  necessary  to  submit  these  specifications,  ^- 
ter  ascertaining  many  facts,  and  weighing  many  circuiur 
Stances. 


^ 


^' 


;  —  1,170,076  ■ 

-  —  1,235.405  ■ 

'.  —  1,296,S36  ■ 

;  —  1,330384  . 

-,  —  I,OS4,T5t  ' 


-  1,0( 


1,811 


976,999  - 
,  —  1,J3S,7S3  - 
,  —  1,217,131  - 
J  —  1,669,197  - 
;  —  1,916.631  - 

—  2,346,069  - 
f  —  2344,503  - 
■   —  S,603fiSa  - 

;  ■—  2,0S3.asa  - 

.   —  3,352.309  - 

,  —  2,504367  - 
(  —  2,716,615  - 
:  —  2,736338  - 
;  —  2316,343  - 
;  —  4,583,100  - 
,  —  4,74ft239  - 

—  3395,614  - 


_  19,159,471 
.  30,1201131 

-  28,731395 
'  34305,200 

-  30,390,180 

-  26,748.083 

-  27,123,339 

-  30,518,913 

-  28,917,010 

-  33491,777 

-  33,640357 

-  38,120.120 

-  57,786,857 

-  41,41 13«6 
~  31,438,495 

-  34.451,367 

-  34354.845 
_  36,527.185 

-  34,566,571 

-  34,554,268 

-  50,301,763 

-  45,869359 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

Ji  Beview  qf  the  foregdng  Documents  proposed.'^ 
A  supplemental  Proof  from  the  OironologicaV 
Table  of  Trade  annexed. — A  Commentary  ^ere* 
on. — ITie  successive  Epochs^  from  1660,  to 
181 1. — The  Tonnage  of  Shipping. ^^The  value 
qf  exported  Cargoes. — The  Balance  of  Trade.-^ 
The  nett  Customs. — The  Coinage  qf  every  Reign. 
— Tfie  Conclusion  qf  this  Review^  which  reflects 
afattering  Prospect  qfourfriture  Prosperity. 

/i.  REVIEW  of  the  several  documents,  which  ar^ 
contained,  in  the  foregoing  Estimate,  will  greatly, 
illustrate  the  interesting  subject  of  the  prosperity, 
dnd  populousness,  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  sup^ 
plemental  proof,  I  have  annexed  a  Chronological 
Account  of  Commerce^  in  this  island,  from  the  Re- 
storation to  the  year  18 11,  inclusive,  with  design, 
to  exhibit  a  more  connected  view  of  the  weakness 
of  its  commencement,  the  struggles  of  its  progress, 
and  the  greatness  of  its  maturity,  than  has  yet 
been  done.  This  Chronological  Table  will  speak 
to  the  eye,  while  it  convinces  the  understanding, 
and  comforts  the  heart.  And,  the  commentary 
on  the  various  heads  of  this  TaUe  will  furnish 
opportunities,  which  did  not  occur  before,  of  creat- 
ing of  many  topics  that,  as  they  confirm  the  doubt- 
ful, and  illustrate  the  dark,  will  throw  a  very 
pleasant  light  on  our  future  prosperity,  by  taking 
a  short  retrospection  of  the  past. 
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Of  the  Chronological  Table,  the  eye  instantly  per- 
ceives the  disposition  of  tl^e  parts,  and  the  intellect 
fully  comprehends  the  arrangement  of  the  whole* 
la  the  first  column  may  be  see9  the  successiva 
epochs,  beginning  with  the  Restoration,  whence 
certainty,  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  ending 
with  the  year  \i\i;  and  exhibiting  the  eras  of 
peace,  and  war.  The  second  column  gives  the 
toAn^ge  pf  the  shipping,  which,  successively,  s^l- 
^  fxofn  Britain  i  distinguishing  the  British  ships 
from  the  foreign,  in  order  to  find,  in  the  amount 
of  each,  the  salutary  effects  of  the  act  of  nayiga- 
tion.  The  third  column  contains  the  value  of  the 
merchandize,  which  were,  from  year  to  year,  sent 
o^t ;  that  the  extent  pf  the  cargoes  ms^y  be  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  tonnage,  which  car- 
ried them ;  and,  though  the  Scoti^h  tonnage,  and 
the  value  of  the  Scotish  exports,  could  not  be  ad- 
joined  before  the  year  1755,  both  th^se  are  added 
subsequent  to  that  epoch,  because  every  one  finds 
a  gratification,  in  extending  his  views.  The  fourth 
column  exhibits  the  result  of  our  exports,  and 
imports  compared,  which  forms  /what  has  becnt 
denominated  the  balance  of  tf^ade.  The  fifth  co- 
lumn states  the  nett  customs,  wl;iich  our  foreign 
commerce  has  yielded,  at  different  periods ;  be- 
cause, while  the  detail  gratifies  curiosity,  it  fur- 
nishes no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  prosperity, 
or  decline,  of  our  traffic.  And  the  last  column 
contains,  what  may  be  regarded,  as  the  result  of 
the  whole,  the  sums,  wbich  have  been  coined  in 


England,  during  evtii^  ^'eigh^  ftohi  tlii  RtetoritioH 
to  the  present  times  ;  becausi^  thie  rmil^  ai  Sit  Rb^ 
bert  Cotton  ej^essids  it,  is  ike  pUlit  ^  &e  i^th^ 

m 

.  Tiiat  thfe  pifogms  bf  bur  traffic^  tMUxfigUm^ 
frdfn  iin^  cdmmdibbmetu  df  thfe  ieViiit&toffl  eferi^ 
tury,  to  the  era  of  thfe  Rcstdritioni  had  hUti  i-e-' 
mairkslbly  ra^d,  all  mei^cahtilb  writers  seem  to  ad- 
mit* The  nlayigatioh  aiet  contributed  greatly  td 
carrjr  tills  advance  of  th^  shlp{iing  up  to  the  Itevo- 
Ititidn.  Sit  William  l^ett  jr  ^tited^  in  i  6yoj "  thai  the 
shipf>in^  of  England  had  tt^bled  m  forty  ytih. " 
boctor  Davetiant  afterwards  assorted,  *  "  ihat  ex- 
perienced  merchants  did  agr66,  iHat  ^e  had,  in 
1688,  near  double  the  tonnagi;  of  trading  ship* 
ping  to  what  we  had  in  1666.  ^^  Aild  Anderson  f 
inferred,  froth  the  eoriciirring  testiitiony  of  authbrs 
on  this  interacting  subject,  '<  that  theEhgJish  nation 
was  in  the  zenith  of  commercial  pj-ospetity,  at  ihi 
Revolution.  '^  We  h^ve  already  examined  h&w 
much  the  commefciai  gain  of  oul-  traders  was 
taken  away,  by  the  war,  which  inithediately  fol- 
lowed that  most  important  eveiit,  ih  our  annals. 
But,  the  eye  must  be  again  throwti  over  the  Chro- 
nological table,'  if  the  reader  wish  for  a  ttiore  coin* 
f)rehehsive  view  of  the  confiniial  progress  of  nsivi- 
gation,  from  the  station  of  emineiicci  to  which 
Anderson  had  traced  it ;  its  tempo i'ary  interruptions ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  independence  of  the  AAie- 
rican  states,  its  final  exaltadoh,  in  the  yeaf  1809. 

•  VoL  ri.  p.  29. 

t  Chr«n.  6onmier€e,  vol.  II.  p.  187, 
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If  we  compare  the  greatness  of  16889  with  the  a^ 
mount  of  1774,  17849  17929  iSoa,  and  those  of 
1809,  we  shall  discover,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
latter  epochs  had  reached  a  point  of  the  mercantile 
heavens,  so  much  more  exalted,  than  the  former, 
as  to  reverse  its  position ;  as  to  convert  what  was 
once  the  zenith  into  the  nadir  now. 

Tons  Biidih.       Do.  foreign.  Totd 

Contrast  1688  -  190,533  -  95,267  -  285,800 
with  1774-  901,016-  68,402-  969,418^ 
with  1784  -     932,219  -  118,268  - 1,050,487 

with  1792  - 1,561,158  .  175,405  - 1,736,563 
with  1802  - 1,626,966  -461,723  .2,088,689 
with  1809  •  i»S3^^52  -  699,750-2,230,902 

The  famous  Mr  Gregory  .Kiqg  calcu- 
lated, *  "  that  'we  gained  annualli/ 
on  the  freight  qf  English  shippings 
in  1688,  ...--..      L.  810,000.** 

If  the  "  national  profit  on  the  naval 
trade  ofEngland^iniGSSy**  amount- 
ed to  X.  810,000,  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  national  profit  on  our 
naval  trade^  in  1 774  ?  If  1 90,000 
tons  gained  L.  8 1 0,000,  90  r  ,000 
tons,  including  the  Scots  ships, 
must  have  gained     -     .    -    -      i.3,84i,icorf 

932,000  tons^,  including  the  Scots 
ships,  must  also  have  gained,  in 
17841 ^•3»973»26o, 

And,  1,561,158  tons,  including  the 

Scots,  must  have  gained,  in  1792,  i.6,665,463- 

*  Dav.  WorJov  vol*  iv.  p.  14!6« 
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11626,966  tons,  including  the  Scots 
ships,  must  have  gained,  in  1802,  X.8, 134,830; 

And  1^531,152  tons,  including  the 
Scots  ships,  must  have  gained^  in 
1809,    - 7»655»76o. 


'  This  is,  doubtless,  a  vast  sum  to  be,  annually, 
gained^  from  our  outward  freights  :  But,  great  as 
it  app^u-s,  in  a  mere  mercantile  light,  when,  as 
large  a  sum  is  added  to  it,  for  our  inward  freights; 
yet,  must  the  immense  navigation,  from  whence  it 
arises,  be  considered,  as  still  more  advantageous 
to  the  State ;  being  a  never-falling  source,  from 
which  seamen,  and  transports,  may  be,  constantly, 
drawn,  for  the  uses  of  war.  If  from  the  tonnage, 
which  may  be,  most  safely,  followed,  in  discover- 
ing the  benefits  of  our  navigation,  and  commerce, 
during  every  age,  we  look  into  the  column  of  car* 
goes  J  in  the  Chronological  Table,  we  shall  find  an 
excellent  auxiliary,  in  the  ledger  of  the  inspector- 
general,  for  conducting  our  inquiries,  and  form- 
ing our  judgements. 

.  To  investigate  the  value  of  our  exports,  and  of 
our  imports,  during  the  disturbed  times  of  our 
Edwards,  and  Henries,  or  even  in  the  more  tran- 
quil days  of  Elizabeth,  would  be  a  research  of 
curiosity,  rather  than  of  use.  On  a  subject  of  such 
difficult  discussion,  as  no  sufficient  data  had  yet 
been  established,  the  most  judicious  calculators 
could  only  speak,  in  terms  indefinite ;  and  therefore 
unsatisfactory:  yet  Sir  William  Petty,  Sirjosiah 


Child,  Dr  Diveriant,  arid  Mr  L8cke,  iWi^kA  hi 
asseftihg,  fhat  ouf  cohinierc^  flduH^tifed,  dLHtt^t- 
ly,  from  1666  to  16S8,  v^hen  it  had  iilcrei^ed,  fje- 
yond  all  foritier  exaiilffle ;  and  m^heti  its  gerieral 
growth,  ixi  the  opinion  of  the  most  experieflced 
mercfiantSy  was  double,  in  its  magnitude,  at  the 
Revolution,  to  its  usual  extent,  at  the  Restoration. 
In  the  Chronological  Table,  the  value  pf  exported 
commodities  was  adjusted,  for  both  those  periods, 
by  a  standard,  which  seems  to  be  thus  admitted  as 
just,  by  the  wisest  men:  in  England. 

During  that  day  of  commercial  darkness,*  the  ex<« 
perienced  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  whose  presence, 
for  so  many  years,  did  honour  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  sat  down  to  ^orm/^  a  general  estimate  of 
the  trade  qfEnglandi  "  from  the  amount  of  the 
duties,  which  were  paid,  at  the  Customhqiue^  on; 
bur  importations,  and  on  our  exports.  Directed 
by  his  native  sagacity,*  he  produced  a  statement  of 
cur  commerce,  on  an  'Average  of  the  three  years  of 
war,  1694 — 95 — 96  J  which  appears  now,  from  a 
comparison,  with  the  entries,  in  the  ledger  of  the 
inspector-general,  to  have  been  wonderfully  exa^* 

The  value  of  exports,  *  according  to 

Sir  Philip's  calculation,        -    -  X.3, 124,000; 
Do.,  according  to  the  ledger,  from 

Michaelmas  1 6969  to  Do.  1 697,  «    Z%5^S^9^1* 


*  But,  Siir  P»  Meadows  excludlsd  from  his  calciilatton  dife 
viflue  of  btRter;  cheese,  candles,  bsef^  poxk/.iOxdddierihro- 
tisroiiB 
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The  value  of  iiqpditSy  according  to 
rhim,  .        -        ..     .,        -        £.3,050,000 

Do.,  according  to  tbc  ledger,       -        3,482,587 


The  favourable  balance  of  trade*-  ac« 

. cording  to  hiaiy    .-  .\    -  -        X.74,000 

D0.9  according  to  the  ledger,    -   -  4393^^ 

HBM.«MiaMaMi^Bia.» 

-Add  to  those  statements  the  value 
of  the  whole  exports,  at  the  demise 
of  K.  William^  by  taking  the  aver- 
a(ge  of  the  three  years 

,  17Q0,  1701,  i702   .    .  L.6^04Sy4:i2. 

ofi76o— 61— 6a  .    .    .   I5,4J4>475' 

of  I  Boa  -    -    -    -  -  41,411,966. 

6f  1809  -    .'   -    -  .  5o»3oJ»763- 

,     1     «;        '       t     ' 

in  the  foregotnfg  detkil,  from  which  we  may 
ascertain,  by  comparison,  nearly  the  truth,  we  be-* 
hold  the  inconsiderable  extent  of  A'e  national  com- 
infercd,  af  the  peace  of  Ryswfck,  in  1697*  ^  |^* 
Asa  able  statesmsin,  thi  pfesent  candiUan  qf  Eng* 
land  be  Hot  satisfitctory  to-  the  publiejfrom  the  ge^ 
nertU  account  qf  it  here  mentioned^  various  ways 
may  hb  followed"  to  inlprbve  it :  And'  his  sugge^-' 

visions  exported  to  the  Platttationsy  and  the'vulue  of  ^ei'r 
prodiiets  imported  into  England;  wfiichwe^  afterwards  qoq- 
samed;  **  being  in  the  nature  of  our  coast- trade  among  our' 
own  people. "  •  Had  he  included  these,  his  statement'  had' 
been  still  nearer,  in  its  amount,  to  the  ledger  of  th^  ichpec 
tor-generah 
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tion8  having  been  gradually  adopted,  in  after 
times,  produced,  at  length,  the  wished-for  effects 
of  an  active  industry,  at  home,  and  a'  prosper- 
ous navigation,  abroad.  From  that  epoch,  we 
have,  in  the  books  of  the  inspector-general,  all 
the  certainty,  with  regard  to  the  annual  amount 
of  our  exports,  and  our  imports,  *  which  the 
nature  of  such  complicated  transactions  easily  ad- 
mit'; considering  how  much  it  has  been  improv- 
ed during  late  times.  Bur,  should  the  nation  wish 
for  more  satisfactory  evidence,  on  a  subject,  so 
interesting,  because,  it  involves  in  it^  the  welDatre 
of  the  state,  the  same  motion,  which  was  made, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr  Lowndes,  * 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  oblige  the 
traders  to  make  true  entries  of  their  cargoes,  may 
be  again  proposed,  and,  if  it  can  be  freed  from 
objection,  carried  into  effect,  by  parliamentary 
regulations* 

Meantime,  the  tonnage  of  shipping,  which 
tra«|ported  the  superfluous  products  of  England, 
has  been  adjoined,  in  the  foregoing  table,  to  the 
value  of  cargoes,  in  order  to  supply  any  defect  of 
proof,  and  to  corroborate  the  certainty  of  each, 
by  a  fair  comparison  of  both.  When  Sir  Philip 
Meadows  considered,  with  so  much  attention,  our 

*  ^  In  order  to  prevent  this  mischief  [of  exaggerated  en- 
trieii}  *^P  Davenant,  a  clause  was  offered,  and  veiy  much 
Insisted  on,  by  Mr  Lowndes^  but  obstructed  by  the  mer- 
(ibantSy  for  ends  not  very  jiistifiabley  and  the  clause  was  not 
received.  •>    Dav-  vol.  v.  Wliitworth^s  edit.  p.  44?. 
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commercial  affidrs,  he  gave  it,  as  his  opinion^ 
'^  thiit  the  advantage  of  trade  cannot  be  computed 
by  any  general  measure  better  than  by  that  of 
the  navigation."  It  requires  hot,  indeed,  the 
grasp  of  Sir  Philip's  mitid  to  perceive,  that  the 
tonnage  is  naturally  the  evidence  the  most  16  be 
relied  on,  where  there  is  any  doubt :  in  this  mode 
of  proof  there  is  no  fiction :  the  entries  are  made 
at  the  Customhouse,  on  the  oath  of  the  masters ; 
though  the  tonnage  was  supposed  to  contain  for* 
merly  about  one-^third  less  than  the  (ruth :  but,  the 
general  average  being  once  known,  and  admitted, 
we  may  argue,  from  the  apparent  amount,  with  no 
more  fear  of  deception,  than  we  should  expect, 
from  the  notices  of  the  most  authentic  reconL  In 
comparing  the  value  of  the  cargoes  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  tonnage^  as  both  are  stated,  in  the 
foregoing  table,  we  ought  to  infer,  that  the  first 
must  always  be  superior  in  its  risings,  and  depres- 
sions, to  the  last.  It  was  with  a  view  to  that 
comparison,  and  to  thiis  correspondence,  that  the 
bullion^  whose  annual  exportation,  for  so  many 
years,  frightened  the  gravest  politicians,  was  de^ 
ducted  from  the  value  df  the  transported  merchan- 
dize }  since  it  occupied  little  room  in  the  tonnage, 
yet  swelled,  considerably,  the  calculation  of  the 
general  cargo;  as  it  was  not  entered  inward,  at 
the  Customhouse :  And,  it  was  equally  excluded 
from  the  estimate  of  the  exports,  in  forming  the 
balances  of  trade ;  because,  though  it  cannot  pro* 
perly  be  con$i(}er«d  as  a  manufacture  it  ovight  no^ 
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to  be  deemed  a  part  of  our  surplus  products  of 
bur  hftd,  and  htbour,  which  ve  send  abroad,  in 
expectation  of  a  profitable  return. 

Thtrs,  we  see,  in  the  foregoing  documents,  the 
best  evidencey  with  regard  to  our  navigation,  and 
our  trade,  that  the  nature  (tf  the  mfoiry  admits^ 
He  who  wishes,  to  satisfy  his  doubts,  or  to  gain 
information,  by  throwing  his  eye  over  the  state 
of  our  exports^  from  1696  to  1774,  as  it  has  been 
published  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  or  the  value 
of  cargoes,  which  have  been  exported,  during  the 
present  reign,  as  they  have  been  arranged,  in  the 
foregoing  table,  must  perceive,  that  when  one 
year  furnishes  a  great  exportation,  the  next  sup- 
plies the  foreign  markets  with  less  }  the  third 
usually  sends  a  cargo  superior  to  the  first }  and 
the  fourth  gives  often  a  smaller  quantity  than  the 
last,  thte  amount  of  which,  however,  is  seldom 
below  the  tevtl  of  the  first.  This  striking  varia* 
fion  arises,  chiefly,  from  the  irregularities  of  uni- 
versal demand ;  since  fweign  £urs  are  sometimes 
empty,  and  sometimes  full ;  and  partly  from  the 
speculations,  perhaps^  the  caprice,  of  traders. 
And,  it  has  been  shown,  from  the  most  satis&c- 
tory  proofs,  that  the  year  of  profound  peace,  which 
immediately  succeeds  the  conclusion  of  a  length- 
ened war,^  always  exhibits  a  great  exportation, 
because  every  merchant  makes  haste  to  be  rich : 
Thus»  1698,  ryn,  1749,  1764,  1785,  and  1802, 
Ibrm  epochs  of  great  rebtive  traffic.  But,  it  is 
from  the  averages  of  distant  years,  at  given  pe^ 
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tiods,  that  we  can,  only,  forin  a  decided. opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  real  prosperity^  or  decay,  either 
of  commerce,  or  ofnaArigation.  Thus,  from  the 
Restoration,  to  the  Revolution,  the  foreign  trade 
of  England  iiad  <loubled,  in  its  amount :  from  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  to  the  demise  of  King  Wiliiam^ 
it  had  nearly  risen  in  the  same  proportion.  Dur- 
ing the  first  thirty  years  of  the  l^e  jcentury,  it  had 
again  doubled :  and  firoqi.the  year  175010  1774, 
notwithstanding  lite  imterruptiops  of  an  eight^years 
intervenient  srar»  at  appears  loJiaVie,  gained  more 
than  one-fourth.  We  hzd  Jintr  time;  more  traulej 
and  ^fiae  times  more,  shipping,  in  1792,  than  th« 
nation  enjoyed,  in  1702  ;  *  and,  we  happily  en- 
joyed eight  times  more  shipping,  jmi  trade,  Ul 
i^Bog,  than  we  possessed,  in  4700^ 

Though  the  late  wars  seem  to  have  'been  level- 
led, rather  against  the  industry  of  the  manufac- 
turer,^ and  the  projects  of  the  nsierchant,  than 
against  the  for^e  of  our  fleets,  or  the  power  of  oqr 
armies ;  though  rqjeated  blows  of  unusual  seve- 
rities were  sometimes  given  to  our  navigation,  and 
our  traffic  ;  yet  our  domestic  diligence  pursues^ 
with  unabated  ardour,  its  usual  occupations ;  the 
number  of  our  shipping,  at  present,  is  great  be- 
yond example ;  and  our  trade^  .which  was  said  to 
be  almost  undone,  still  rises  superior  to  its  loss^, 
and  bids  defiance  to  prophecy.  Let  this  consi- 
deration, then,  coQUfort  every  lover  of  his  country; 


9  See  the  Chrandogical  TnU^ 
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since  it  is  difficult,  to  animate  the  despondent,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  convince  the  incredulous. 

If,  from  thbse  exhilaracmg  topics,  ve  turn  to  the 
column,  in  the  chronological  table,  which  is  oc- 
cupied, by  the  balance  of  trade,  we  shall  find  ra- 
ther an  interesting  subject  of  frequent  speculation^ 
No  disquisition  has  engagda  the  pens  of  a  more 
numerous  class  of  writers,  than  that  fruitful  sub« 
ject ;  who  all  complained  of-  the  difficulty  of  their 
labours,  as  they  were  each  directed  by  feeble 
lights ;  and  who  warned  their  readers  of  the  un- 
certainty of  their  conclusions ;  because  their  cal- 
culations had  been  formed  on  very  disputable  data* 

In  reviewing  their  perforn^ances,  how  amusing 
is  it  to  observe,  that  though  the  sagacious  Petty, 
and  the  e^cperienced  Child,  the  profound  Temple, 
and  the  intelligent  Davenant,  had  all  taken  it  for 
granted,  as  a  postulate,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
puted, that  a  balance  of  trade,  etOter^Hmrabk^  or 
disadaantageeuSy  enriched j  or  impaoerishedy  eoertf 
eommerdal  country — a  writer,  as  able  as  the  ablest 
of  them,  should  have,  at  length,  appeared,  who 
denied  the  truth  of  its  existence,  at  least  of  its  ef- 
ficacy !  The  late  Mr  Hume  seems  to  hav«  writ- 
ten his  fine  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade ^  partly 
with  design,  ta  throw  a  discredit  on  the  declama* 
tions  of  Mr  Gee,  ^^  txMch  had  struck  the  nation 
with  an  universal  panic , ''  perhaps  more,  with  the 
laudable  purpose,  of  convincing  the  public  ^^  of 
the  impossibilihf  qfour  losing  our  money  ^  In/  a  wrong 
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biUance^  as  bi^  as  we  preserve  our  people^  and  our 
industry. " 

Whatever  wise  men  may  determine,  with  re- 
gard to  this  curious,  perhaps,  impovtant,  specula- 
tioD,  reason,  meanwhile,  asserts,  what  expisrience 
seems  to  confirm,  *^  that  there  is  a  certain  quan^ 
Uty  qfhuUion  sent^  by  one  nation  to  another^  to  pay 
far  what  ihey  haoe  not  been  able  to  compensate  by 
Ae  barter  of  commedities^  or  by  the  remittance  qf 
bills  cfexchxmge ;  txMch  may  be^  therefore^  deem- 
ed the  balance  of  trade,  **  And,  a  writer  on  po- 
litical economy,  who  is  equal  to  Mr  Hume  in 
Teach  of  capacity,  and  superior  to  htm  in  accu- 
faey  of  argument,  the  late  Sir  James  Stuart,  has 
^cxanrined  his  reasonings,  and  overturned  his  sys- 
tem, which  is  degant,  in  its  struaure,  but  weak 
in  its»  foundatitin.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to 
iook  a  little  more,  narrowly,  into  the  state  of  the 
traSc^  which  Britain  carries  on  with  the  world, 
in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  much  but- 
lion  die  pays  to  each  of  her  commercial  corres- 
pondents, or  how  much  she  receives^,  from  them. 

Admitting  that  the  apparent  tide  of  payments 
flowed  against  this  Island,  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  does  not  seem  easy  to  discover  the  exact 
point  of  time,  when  it  began  to  ebb,  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

Sir  Philip  Meadows,  we  have  seen, 
found  a  balance  in  our  favour,  on 
an  average  of  the  business  of  1 694 
p— J — 6,  of     -      -     -     -    -    -        L,74,ooo 


\ 
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Jhe  .ledgor  of  the. uypecjtor-gener^ 
showed  a  balance^  on  the  traffic  of 

.  '  1697,  ^f  *    •    -    -     •  ^    -    -  . .  JL.  4i$S»9 
.  Jhe  rcf establlshm^At  of  peace  gave      .  '  *  •*? 

us  a  return,  in  1 698,  of    .    •    -       1^89^744'* 
put)  an  increase  of  imports  red^ce^ 

the  balance^in  ij599,  to    -    -    -         .9^91595 
And  an  augmentation  of  exports 

again  raised  the  balaiicc^  in  1700, 

tQ     -    ........    ^  498*971 


^■«»«i" 


We  now  behold  the  dawn  o^  jcnowledge^  in 
respect  to  tbi;  interesiiag  part  of  our  ecoBoiBj, 
-which  has,  at  a,U  tiityes,  beoi  tjbe  most  envi^prd 
in  darkness,  and  which  iK>metiiiies:  iotrodttced  aU 
the  unpleasantness  of  utic^taiatyi  tad  ieatailed 
too  often  the  g^ooni  of  despondence.  Bu^  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  whether  wje  ^Apoi^ 
more  than  we '  export,  is  ^  mere  question  of  £ict, 
which  defends  on  no  one's  opinion,  since,  like 
all  other  disputable  &cts,  ic  may  be  proired,  by 
evidence.      • 

'  We  must  recur  once  more  to  the  Je4ger  of  the 
inspector-general  of  our  foreign  trade,  as  the  best 
evidence,  whjch  the  natareof the  ia<|ttjt-y  can  fur- 
nish, or  perhaps  ought  to  be  required.  After  aid* 
nutting  the  force  of  every  objection,  that  has  been 
made^  against  the  entries  at  the  Customhouse,  w^ 
inay  apply  to  th^t  curious  record  of  our  tra^c. 


\;^ 


phat  the  Lord  Gbirf  Justice  Hale  *  asserted,  with 
jregard  to  the  parish  registers  of  births  and  burials, 
**  ISfiatf  it  ffves  a  greater  demonstration  than  a  hun^ 
dred  natkmal  arguments  can  eiffter  evince  or  con^ 
Jiite^  *\  It  was  from  that  source  of  accurate  in- 
formation, that  the  balances  wer^  drawn,  which 
are  inseHed  in  the  foregofng  chronological  table ; 
and  it  requires  only  "  a  snatch  pf^glU*^  to  per- 
/ceive  all  the  fluctuations  of  our  mercantile  deal* 
ings  with  the  world,  as  they  were  directed  by  our 
actirityj  or  our  caprice,  or  remissness;  and  to 
decide,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  our  gams,  at 
every  period,  \yj  the  settlement  of  our  grand  ac* 
cpQOt  of  profit,  and  loss,  on  every  commercial  ad« 
ytetuie. '  It  cannot,  a$  a  truth,  be  admitted,  though 
jtJias  been  xonsidered,  by  some,,  as  a  melancholy 
pae,  because  they  inferred  from  it,  *^  that  we  were 
drivingja  losing  trade^ "  that  the  apparent  balance 
})as  been  less  favourable,  jn  the  present,  than  in 
die  preceding  reign*  \n  order  to  account,  for 
thi&  gloomy  notice,  it  was  in$isted  on,  that,  as  we 
grew  more^ropulent,  we  became  more  luxurious, 
and,  as  our  voluptuousness  increased,  our  industry 
diminished,  iill,  in  the  progress  of  our  folly,  we 
found  adeltght,  in  sacrificing  our  diligence^  and 
economy,  to  the  gratifications  of  a-  pleasurable 
pornent^  during  a  4issipated  age. 

But,  declai^ation  is  oftener  used  to  conceal  the 
|)6wztchi2ig  errors  of  sophistry,  than  to  investigafe 
•    'J    .,  •    •  • 

*  OriginatioQ  oflStankiadi  p.207« 
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the  instructive  dedactions  of  truth.  Considering 
the  balance  of  trade,  as  an  interesting  subject,  to 
a  commercial  nation,  it  must  be  deemed,  not  only 
of  use,  but  of  importance,  to  inquire,  minutely, 
v^hich  of  our  mercantile  correspondents  are  our 
debtors,  and  which  are  our  creditors;  and  to 
state,  which  country  remits  us  a  favourable  ba- 
lance, and  to  which  we  are  obliged,  in  our  turn, 
to  pay  one.  Nor,  is  it  sufficiently  satisfactory,  to 
contrast  the  general  balances  of  diiferent  periods, 
in  order  to  form  general  conclusions,  which  may 
be  either  just,  or  fallacious,  as  circumstances  are 
s^tended  to,  or  neglected.  From  a  particular 
statement,  it  will,  clearly,  appear,  that  we  trade 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
on  an  advantageous  ground ;  with  few  of  them 
on  an  unfavourable  one;  that  some  states,  as 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Venice,  may  be  considered  as 
of  a  doubtful  kind ;  because  they  are  not,  in  their 
balances,  either  constantly  favourable,  or  unfa- 
vourable. To  banish  uncertainty  from  disquisi- 
tion is  always  of  importance.  With  this  design, 
it  is  proposed  to  st^te  an  average  of  the  balance  of 
apparent  payments,  which  was  made  during  the 
years  177 1-2-3  ^^  England,  by  each  correspond- 
ing  community,  or  which  she  made  to  them: 
and  the  averages  of  these  years  are  taken,  in  order 
to  discover  the  genuine  balance  of  trade  on  the 
whole,  since  they  seemed  to  be  the  least  affected', 
by  the  approaching  storm,  of  civil,  and  of  foreign 
wars.    Where  th^  scale  of  remittance  vibrates  11^ 
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suspense,  between  the  coantries  of  doubtful  pay* 
ments,  an  average  of  six  years  is  taken,  deduct*^ 
ing  the  adverse  excesses  of  import,  and  of  export, 
from  each  other. 

Let  us  examine  the  following  detail  of  our  £u« 
ropean  commerce : 

C«acR/rier  rffavwaraUe  Bahuuei,  Cwniria  %f  unfavwrahU  Btdamcei, 


Denmark  and  Norway 

-L.  78,478 

Bad  oooptry  [dobtful]    £..  100,130 

Flanders 

- 

7S0PSS 

Ruflia         -            -            82»,6o/ 

France  - 

- 

190,605 

Sweden       -            .-            117,365 

Gernanf 

- 

695.484 

Turkey  [doubtful]        -       110,497 

Holland 

- 

1,464,149 

Venice  tdoabtfulj         -        11,369 

luty  [doabtful] 

43»«89 

Pbrtugai 

g                     m 

»74»I34 

L.  i,i7>,o6S 

Madeira 

-    9.P4 

• 

Spain 

M                     m 

44M39 

FaTOorable  balance  3,636^04 

Canaries 

»3,347 

Streights 

•                      m 

xi3.3»o 

■ 

Ireland 

- 

663,516 

Me  of  Man 

•                      m 

t3,773 

• 

Aldemey 

"                      • 

i,ai9 

Cttemfey  [doubtful] 

6,269 

Jcrfey  [doubtful] 

-     8,830 

L.  4,808,572 


JL.  4,808,57ft 


Having  thus  fairly  stated  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, from  which  we  receive  yearly  a  balance  on 
our  trade,  against  those,  to  which  we,  annually, 
make  unfavourable  payments  ;  and  having  found, 
upon  striking  the  difference,  that  we  gained,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  colonial  w:ar,  a  net 
balance  of  39636,5041.,  let  us  nqw  inquire  what 
we  gained  or  lost,  by  our  factories  in  Africa,  and 
in  Asia. 


Africa         -         -        L.  656,599    £  alt  ladles 
Unfavourable  balance         448,9i:fr 

^  . . 

L.  1,105,511 


L.  1,105,511 

i<.  1,10^,51  r 
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,  Having  thus  found  an  unfavourable  balsmce  on 
the  traiEc  of  our  factories^  of  448,9121.,  it  is  now 
time  to  examine  the  trade  of  our  former,  and  ]>re« 
sent,  colonies,  which  has  too  often  been  cansider- 
e^,  as  the  only  commerce,  which  is  worthy  of  our 
care ;  as  if  we  had  gained  every  thing,  and  lo$t 
nothing  by  it.    Thus, 

FavourM  Baiaiterf,  Unfov9»rabU  Botamctt. 

Vcwfoandland  [doubtfulj  L.  29^484  Antigm        •         •        1^44,168 

Canabda.         -  -         187,974  Barhado^s      -  -  44*9^ 

KovaSootia  -  14*434  Carolina  [donbtfal]     -      xoS,050 

Hew  Soglaiid        •        -    79PiM4  Hudibn^s  Bay        -        -        %^^ 

KewYork        -         -        34'3>99%  Jamaica         -  -         753*770 

Fen^lfa^ia        -        -      521,900  Montserrat        <•  -        46,613 

Virginia  and               7         •<? -j-jr.    ^•*'"            "  "            4^»*^' 

Maryland  [douhtfiil)  5    "   »^5»»30    st  Chr'iOophcc'a  -          149. »J9 

Georgia  [doubtful]           -           360    Grenades        -     ^  -          »SS,96» 

Florida         -            -            37,966    Dominica        -    '  -      J58.447 

Pcimut!ai            -            -       9,541     St  Vincent        -  -    -     X04,}3^ 

Tobago          •  •  -          16,064 

L.  a,xax,i»5    Hew  Pforidence  -          s,C94 

Tortola         -  •          «3f03* 

St  Croix         -  -         11,697 

StEusUtia        -  -        5,096 
2)pamOi  Weft  Indies       -       35,35* 

Greenland        -  •       x8,ft74 
Bal^ice    •    a6i«a9t 

L.  a,i2i,i35  L.  a,fii,n5 

*    Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  foregoing  balances : 

Gained  on  o«r  £oro]>ean  commerce  .   ,.  l.  3«636,504 

PedotI  Ute  lofi  on  the  trade  pf  .oiir.£utoiie«  -  -       44Si9if 


L-  3fXS7,59^ 
on  the  bdanoe  of  our  colony  oomnerce  -  161,991 

Net  balance  gained  on  the  trade  of  England        -        •        L.  3,44^,887 
Ket  balance  gained  on  the  trade  of  Scotland,  according  to  an  * 
ATerageof  I77i---i-*^  -  -,         -  -  435>9J7 

Net  gain  on  the  Qritifli  c6mmerce  in  j77i^2-r-3        *       l*-  3>SS4,t44 
CTitU  '  -  10x791  -  5>245*84* 
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Of  an  extensive  building,  we  vainly  attempt  to 
fic»nn  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  proportion  of 
the  parts,  or  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  without 
measuring  the  ^ze  of  the  columns,  and  examimng 
the  coiigruity  of  the  result,  by  the  suitableness  of 
every  dimension*    Of  the  British  commerce,  so 
luxuriant  in  its  shoots,  and  so  interwoven  in  its 
branches,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  discover  the 
total,  or  relative,  products,  without  calculating  the 
gain,  or  loss,  that  ultimately  results  to  the  nation, 
from  every  market.    Thus,  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, we  perceive,  which  of  our  European  cus- 
tomers pay  us  a  balance,  favourable,  and  con- 
stant ;  which  of  them  are  sometimes  our  debtors, 
and  at  other  times  our  creditors ;  which  of  them 
continually  draw  an  unfavourable  balance  from 
us  :  and,  by  opposing  the  averages  of  the  profits, 
and  losses,  of  every  annual  adventure  to  each  mo- 
ther, we  at  length  discover,  from  the  result,  the 
vast  amount  of  our  gains.    The  mercantile  trans- 
actions at  our  factories  in  Africa,  and  Asia,  were 
stated  against  e^ch  other,  because  they  seemed  to 
be  of  a  similar  nature.  •  But,  whether  we  ought 
to  consider  the  balance  of  448,91^1.  as  absolutely 
lost,  must  depend  on  the  essential  circumstance, 
whether  we  consume  at  home  the  merchandize^ 
of  the  East,  or  by  exporting  them,  for  the  con* 
sumption  bf  strangers,  we  draw  back,  with  inte^* 
rest,  what  we  had  only  advanced :  should  the  na* 
tion  prefer  the  beautiftil  manufactures  of  the  In- 
dian to  her  own^  wc  ought  to  regard  her  pru- 
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dence,  9s  on  a  level,  with  the  indiscretion  of  the 
Biilliner,  who  adorns  her  own  person^  with  the 
gaudy  attire,  which  she  had  prepared,  for  the 
ornament  of  the  great,  and  the  gay.  Our  former 
colonies  were  stated  against  each  other,  in  order  to 
show  the  relative  advantage  of  each,  as  well  as  the 
real  importance  of  the  whole.  Of  the  valuable  pro* 
ducts,  which  were  imported  from  them,  and  which 
seem  to  form  so  great  a  balance  against  the  na- 
tion, we  ought  to  observe,  that  they  are  either 
gainful,  or  disadvantageous,  as  we  apply  them : 
we  gain  by  the  tobacco,  the  sugars,  the  spirits, 
the  drugs,  the  dyeing-woods,  which  we  re-export 
to  our  neighbours :  we  lose  by  what  we  unneces- 
sarily waste. 

The  colonial  war  has  added,  greatly,  to  our  an- 
cient stock  of  experience,  by  exhibiting  the  state 
of  our  commerce,  in  various  lights,  as  it  was  forced 
into  different  channels.  The  balance  of  trade  has 
thence  assumed  a  new  aj^arance,  as  it  is  shown 
by  the  Customhouse  books.  While  the  exports 
were  depressed,  for  a  time,  as  they  had  been  still 
more^  by  former  wars,  the  imports  rose  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  value  of  both,  from  Eng- 
land, was. 


Export!. 

loi  ports, 

In  fjtt 

— 

jC.w.579.187 

— 

£.11,919,743 

Si 

— . 

iaf3^3.6«» 

— 

9,53a.8o7 

83 

— 

14,638,463 

-- 

11,114,644 

94 

— 

14,804,161 

— 

X4,"9i370 

«9 

— . 

17.989,395 

— 

16,408,040 

90 

— 

i8.SS4»7i6 

— 

I7^V38 

9« 

— 

ai,435.4i9 

-« 

27,688,151 

9» 

•^ 

23,674,316 

-^ 

17.897,701 
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The  Qumber  of  ships,  iRKhicb^  darii^  those  years, 
entered  inwards,  have  also  increased,  fully,  equal 
to  the  augmented  value  of  cargoes.  But,  were  we 
to  form  a  judgement  of  the  balance  of  trade,  by 
the  difference,  which  thus  appears,  from  the  Cus- 
tomhouse books,  we  should  be  led  to  manifest 
error.  Let  us  take  the  year  1784,  for  an  exam* 
ple«    Thus  stood 

Exports.               Imports.  Balancr. 

The  Bad- India  trade  —  £.    730*838  —  £.^,996,54^  —  C^t'^^Sj^o 

Tlie  Weft-lDdia  trade —•     1,160,07a—      3i37*»785  —  a,2Ta,7ijf 

TJic  Greenland  trade  —                    —          54>OiO  —  54fOio 

iC-i.Bpo.paS—  jCM«3i383  —  £-4»53»»45^ 

^■^H^I^BMI^i^H^H^B^MI^^  ^a^a^^^^m^^m^mi^l^l^  ^W^^^MHBH^ViWB^h^^'^ 

Yet,  those  X.4,532,455,  consisting  of  the  im« 
portations,  from  our  factories,  our  colonies,  and 
fishery,  create  no  legitimate  balance,  however  much 
this  vast  sum  may  deduct  from  the  apparent  ba- 
lance  of  the  Customhouse  account.  The  same 
statement,  and  the  same  observation,  may  be  made, 
with  regard  to  the  trade  of  Scotland.  To  this 
may  be  added,  a  meltocholy  truth,  that  we  have 
lost  the  e^cport  of  corn,  to  the  annual  value  of  a 
million,  which  is  said  to  be  owing,  rather  to  an 
increase  of  people,  than  to  a  decline  of  agricul- 
ture }  and  which  passed,  with  so  much  advantage, 
into  the  balance  of  1749—50—51.  In  years  of 
scarcity,  we  now  import  large  quantities  of  corn.; 
and  when  so  great  a  sum  is  taken  from  the  one 
scale  ;  and  thrown  into  the  other,  the  difference 
on  the  apparent  balance  must,  necessarily,  be  im- 
mense. 
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Of  the  truth  of  these  reascmsngsi,  ind  of  thcMse 
facts,  the  general  exchsteges;  which  aiFe  univer- 
sally admitted  to  have  bee^,  for  some  years,  ex^ 
tremely  favourable  to  Great  Britain,  axe  a  suffi- 
cient confirmation.  Whoi  the^e  eziAs  no  great 
disorder,  in  the  current  coin,  the  eitchange  is  no 
bad  test,  though  it  is  not  an  absolute  proof,  on 
which  side  the  balance  of  payments  tumi,  whether 
against  a  commercial  country,  or  for  it.  The  vast 
importations  of  foreign  coin,  and  bullion,  since 
the  establishment  of  peace,  prove  how  much,  and 
how  generally,  the  exchanges  have  run,  in  fa- 
vour of  this  enterprising  nation.  And  the  price 
of  bullion,  which,  during  this  ]^riod,  has  been 
much  lower,  than  had  ever  been  knovto^,  leads  us 
to  infer,  that  the  extent  of  those  imptortations  has 
been,  proportionalTy,  great. 

In  considering  the  balance  of  tihade,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  we  cannot  obtain,  from  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels,  entering  inwards,  the  same  satis- 
factory information,  as  we  have  already  gained,- 
from  the  numbers  of  shipping*,  ^hich,  haVihg  car- 
ried out  the  merchandizl^s,  were  brought,  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  vahie  of  exported  cargoes : 
for,  the  materials  of  manufacture  being  much 
bulkier,  than  the  manufactures  ifaemselves,  re- 
quire a  greater  number  of  transports.  Ft  may,' 
however,  give  a  new  view'  of  ah  engaging  subjectv 
to  see  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  which  entered  in- 
wards at  different  periods,  compared  with  the  sup^ 
posed  balance  of  trade. 
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Ships  xJeared  OutwArdi*-— 1709. — Ships  entered  Iiiwa]ids4 


Tons  Eng.  Do.  foreign*      Total 


a89,3i8 


Tons  Eng.  Do.  forciga.  Totaf. 

89,498  —  33,901  —  ift3tV99 
Favourable   balance    of 

tonnage       -       •  i66»il9 

I  tmmmmmm 

289,318 

Balance  of  mercbandize  ■      ■     .  ■ 
fcnteot,  exdafiTeof' 
bolUon      -        -    L.1,404,764 


Ships  cleared  Outw8rd8.*^17l8.-~Sbips  entered  Inwards. 

Ton»«Sng.  Do.  fbfcign.     Total.    |.T<9ni.  Eng.  Do.fof«gn.     TotaL 

4X7i9^»  —  16,809  —  444.77«  I    353.871  —  JSyS^I  —  3^,388 

Favourable  balance   of 
tonnage         •        -        75*383 


Unfavourable  balance  of 
mercbandize  lent  oot. 


444f77t 


cxdufive  of  bullion    L.  308 ,000 


444.77X 


Ships  cleared  OutiVards.— 1737* — Sbipd  entered  Inwards. 


Tons  Eng.  Do.  foreign.      Total, 
476,941  —  l6,6»7  —  503,568 


503.568 


Tom  Eng.  Daforei^     Toul. 
374.593  —  45.409  —  4ao,ooi 
Favourable  balance   of 

tonnage  -        -        83,566 


503*568 
Balance  of  merchandize 
&nt  out,  ekclufive  of 
bullion      -        -    L.3 ,008,074 


Ships  cleared  Outwards-^1 75 1  -2~3.<*  Ships  entered  Inwards. 

Tons  Eng.  Do.  foreign.      Total.       Tons  Eng.  Do.  foreign.     Toul. 
6i»,485  —  4»,593  —  ^55*^1^       435.091  —  61^303  —  41^6,394 

Favourable   balance  of 
tonnage        •        •        158,684 


655,078 


655.078 
Bahtnoe  of  ^erehandlze  — .    ■ 
fent  out,  exdufive  of 
bnttfon.      -        -    L.3,966,747 
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Ships  cleared  Outwards — 1771-2-3. — Ships  entered  Inwards. 


Tons  Eii(;.  Do.  foreign.     Total. 


85a»93it 


Tons  Eng.    Do.  foreign.       Total 

648,747  —  i*«»346  —  77«M>93 
Favourable   balance   of 

toBDage  •        -        ->        8t J38 

85».93» 

Balance  of  merchandize    — 

Tent  out,  exdulhre  of 


'  Sfaipi  cleared  Outwards. — 1784. — Shqis  entered  Inward 

Tons.  Eng.    Da  foreign.      Total.  ||  Tons  £ng.  Do.  foreign.     TotH. 
846,355  —  ii3»o64  —  959'4T9       869,141  —  199,168  —  1,06^,409 
Unfavourable  bahnoe  —  108,990 

1,068,409 

Balance  of  mcrchandiae  — — 

fentout       -        -    L.  684,79^ 


l/>68,409 


Ships  cleared  Outwards. — 1790-1-2. — Ships  entered  Inwards. 

Tons  Eng.    Do.  foreign.      Total.      |] Tons  Eng.    DvX  foreign.      Total. 

»»349.979  — 163.778  — M93.757    l,»5i. 741—  484,948  — 1436,689 

VnfaTOwablc  balance  —      4^1932 

— — -^    Balance  of  merchandize    — ^— 
',536,689       fcnt  out,  cxdufiTe  of 
bttllton        •        -    L.3,655,300 


From  the  foregoing  facts,  men  will  probably 
draw  their  inferences,  with  regard  to  our  debility, 
and  decline,  or  to  our  healthfulness,  and  advance- 
ment, according  to  their  usual  modes  of  thinking, 
to  their  accustonied  gloominess,  or  hilarity,  of 
mind,  or  to  the  effusions  of  the  company,  which 
they  commonly  keep.  One  party,  taking  it  for 
granted,  amid  their  anxieties,  that  the  national 
commerce,  domestic,  and  foreign,  is  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  consumption,  may  possibly  attribute  a 
supposed  idleness,  and  inattention,  to  the  exces* 
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m'^  luxury,  in'  kind  the  most  pernicious,  in  extent 
the  most  extravagant,  which  deeply  pervade  every 
order :  the  other  party,  directed  in  their  inquiries, 
by  an  habitual  chedrfulness, ,  may  perhaps  deter- 
mine^ from  the  busy  occupations,  which,  they  see 
in  the  shop,  and  the  field,  as  to  our  activity  and 
attention,  the  natural  forerunner^  of  prosperity, 
and  acquisition ;  thinking  that  they  perceive;  in 
the  heavy  loaded  ships^  as  they  arrive,  tfie  mate^ 
rials  of  a  manufacture,  extensive,  and  increasing. 
If  any  one  wish,  for  the  aid  of  experience,  m. fix- 
ing his  judgment,  he  need  only  examine  the  affairs 
of  the  American  States,  and  of  Ireland,  during 
the  effluxion  of  the  last  hundred  years.  A  great 
balance  of  trade  stood  cofistantly  against  both  those 
countries ;  yet,  both  have  more  than  trebled  the 
numbers  of  their  people,  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
ductive labour,  the  value  of  their  exported  mer- 
chandize^ and  the  extent  of  their  real  wealth. 
Fdct  has,  at  length,  interposed  to  give  certainty 
to  doubt ;  and  demonstration  has  arrived  to  dispel 
gloominess,  and  to  strengthen  hope.  The  late 
Inspector-General  of  the  Customs,  Mr  Irving, 
whose  services  to  the  public  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten  'y  and  who,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  with  praise ;  stated  to  the  Committee 
of  Secrecy  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  de- 
tails, before  him;  that  our  balance  oftrade^  accord- 
ing to  a  four-years  average,  ended  in  January 
1796,  amounted  to  fen  milliojis  ^nd  a  Jialfj  yearly ; 

Z  2 
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iocluding,  indeed^  four  millions,  as  the  annual  pro- 
fits of  our  East^  and  West,  India  trades }  and  sup- 
posing, that  the  value  of  British  manufactures  ex- 
ported, exceeded  the  Customhouse  value,  about 
^nrty  per  cent.  From  varibus  enquiries,  both 
private  and  public,  more  additional  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  obscure,  but  interesting  topic  of 
the  balance  of  trade :  and  by  distinguishing  the 
real  value  of  the  imports^  from  the  retd  value  of 
oyxt  exports^  a  much  more  probable  balance  has 
been  more  recently  ascertained :  Thus  were  the 
imports,  and  exports  of  the  following  years  ad« 
justed :—  '       r    , 


Tears. 

The  Exports  were 

of 

(Real  Value.) 

Import;^  wtre 

of 
(R«al  Valua.) 

The  Balance  of 

Tfsade  In  vad 

Valiieu 

In  1805  -  - 
.    1806  .  - 

1807  -  . 

1808  .  . 

1809  -  - 

51,109,131 
53,028,881 
50,482,661 
49,969,746 
•66,017,712 

44,492,697 
42,595,154 
44,615,715 
37,488,456 
51,133,063 

6^616,434 
10,483,727 

5,866,946 
12,481,290 
14,884,649 

*  In  this  account,  the  E^gmrts  are  stated,  according  to 
the  real  value^  exclusive  o£  the  freights  outwards,  and  the 
mercantile  profit :  The  Imports  are  stated,  according  to  the 
reatvalue^  incUuiing  the  Jffighiy  and' niereantile  profit;  but 
exclusive  of  the  duties:  And  .there  are  deducted,  from  the 
gross  imports,  the  produce  of  the  Newfoundland,  Green- 
land, and  South  Whale  Fisheries,  the  surplus  imports,  from 
the  British  colonies,  and  tlie  surplus  imports,  froni  British 
India.    See  the  Account  made  up  by^the  Inspector«Gene^ 
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From  the  balance  of  trade^  which ,  as  an  inter* 
esting  subject,  seemed  to  merit  ample  discussion^ 
it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  column  qfcustofiis^  in 
the  chronological  table  j  because  we  may  derive 
a  supplemental  proof  of  the  successive  increase  of 
our  trade,  of  our  commercial  knowledge,  and  of 
Qur  real  opulence.  Those  dudes  had  their  com^- 
mencement,  from  the  act  of  tonnage  and  pounds 
age,  at  the  Restoration,  when  the  whole  customs 
did  not  much  exceed  400,000!.  This  law,  which 
imposed  5  per  cent  of  the  value  on  goods  e^- 
ported,  as  well  as  on  goods  imported,  on  domestic 
mant^tureSy  as  well  as  on  foreign  merchandizes ; 
and  which  laid  particular  taxes  on  our  awn  wooU 
lenSy  and  double  taxes  on  all  goods,  when  sent  out 
by  aliens  ;  was,  surety,  framed  by  no  very  judi- 
cious plan,  though  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
the  value  were  allowed,  to  be  drawn  back  on 
goods  that,  having  been  imported,  should  be  a<» 
gain  sent  out,  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  publica- 
tions  of  Mun,  of  Fortrey,  and  of  Child,  soon  af- 
ter the  Restoration,  diffused  more  acquaintance, 
with  commercial  legislation.  The  alien  duties  on 
the  export  of  native  commodities,  and  domestic 
manirfacfures,  were  judiciously  repealed,  in  1673. 
The  taxes  on  the  exportation  of  woollens,  of  com, 
meal,  and  bread,  were  happily  removed  in  1 700, 
Tet/it  was  not  till  1722,  that,  on  a  systematic 

vid,  in  the  Bullion  Rqiort,  App.  No.  73 ;  and  hts  £xplana« 
tions,  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  144. 
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consideration  of  the  burdens,  which  obstructed 
trade,  all  duties  on  the  export  of  British  manu- 
factures were  withdrawn,  except  on  a  few  ar* 
tides,  which,  being  regarded,  as  materiak^  were 
still  to  be  sent  to  rival  nations,  with  discourage- 
ments. These  meliorations  were,  doubtless,  con- 
siderable incentives  to  exportation,  by  enabling 
the  merchants,  to  seiid  the  goods  so  much  cheap- 
er to  market.  But,  the  imports  were  discouraged 
then,  and  have  been,  successively,  burdened,  with 
new  subsidies,  aiid  additional  duties,  till  the  nett 
revenue  of  customs,  after  various  improvements, 
swelled  to  4,027,2301.,  in  1792,  •  to  7,538,355!. 
in  1799 ;  and  in  the  progress  of  war,  and  taxa- 
tion, to  6,087,569].,  in  1802,  and  to  10,289,807!., 
in  1809.  ^ 

*  When  the  eye  is  thrown  over  the  Column  of  CostomSy  in 
the  Chronological  Table,  especiallyy  since  ttte  year  1785,  it 
immediately  perceives  inequalities,  in  the  jproduce  of  parti- 
cular years,  which  were  owing  to  particular  causes.  Sus- 
pended dftties,  which  were  due  from'  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  the  years  1782,  and  178i,  were  paid  in  1785,  and 
in  1786.  The  regulations  of  tct/rf,  which  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  July  1786,  and  on  tobacco,  the  lOth  of  October  1789, 
made  gre&t  changes  in  the  customs.  And,  by  the  Consoli- 
dation-'Act,  which  commenced  in  1787,  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage  was  gained,  for  the  revenue  of  customs,  as  well  as 
for  the  promotion  of  trade,  by  the  beneficial  arrangements, 
of  the  duties.  The  increase  of  the  nctt  duties  tof  custonA 
is,  in  other  respects,  to  be  attributed  to  the  augmentation 
of  commerce,  and  to  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  tfnd  al^ 
to  additional  taxes,  during, the  war  of  1793% 
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The  column  of  coinage  was  introduced,  in  the 
last  place,  as  its  proper,  station ;  because  the  in- 
crease of  coins,  by  means  of  the  operation^  of  the 
mint,  arise  naturally  from  the  profits  of  com- 
merce, at  least,  from  the  demand  of  circulation : 
and  of  consequence,  the  quantity  of  circulating 
money  must,  in  every  country,  be  in  proportion, 
nearly,  to  the  extent  of  business,  or  frequency  of 
transfers.  The  fears  of  men,  with  regard  to  a 
wrong  balance  of  trade,  have  not  been,  at  any 
time,  greater,  than  the  continual  dread  of  a  total 
deprivation  of  our  coins.  And,  both  those  pas* 
sions,  have  produced  a  numerous  class  of  writers, 
who  have  published  their  theories,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  to  enlighten  the  world,  as  to  give  vent 
to  their  lamentations. 

While  the  rents  of  the  land  were  paid,  in  its 
products  ;  while  the  freemen  contributed  personal 
service,  instead  of  a  specified  tax  ;  and  while  the 
arts  bad  not  yet  been  divided  into  their  classes, 
there  would  be  little  use,  for  the  convenient  mea- 
sure of  coins.  The  conversion  of  almost  every 
service,  and  duty,  into  a  payment  of  money, 
marks  a  considerable  change,  in  our  domestic 
affairs.  And  in  proportion,  as  refinement  gained 
ground  of  rudeness,  as  industry  prevailed  over 
idleness,  as  manufacture  found  its  way  into  the 
nation,  and  as  commerce  extended  its  operations, 
and  its  influence,  coins  must  have  become  more 
numerous,  in  the  subsequent  ages  ;  because  they 
were  more  necessary.    FroQi  the  happy  accession 
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of  Elizabeth^  we  may  trace,  vith  sofEcient  cer* 
tainty,  the  progress,  and  extent,  of  our  public 

coinage* 

Coined  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  including  the  debafed  filver  of  the  tbiee 
preceding  reigni     -        -        in  gold    •    L.X, 100,000 

in  fiifci   -        4i63%)93A 

L.  5,831,93* 

By  King  Janes  -        -        in  gold    •       L.  Soo,oo9 

in  filTor  -        1,700,000 


L.1^00/X30 


By  Charles  I.    -        -        •        in  gold     -  L.  1,713,000 

in  (HTcr   -  8,776,544 

♦  , jp.io,499i544 

BytheParliamcntiPndCroRiwcll,  in  fikcr  -  -         -            x,ooo,ooo 

Total  coined,  duciog  a  century, 
foom  1558,  to  1659, »        -    in  gold    -    L.3,7a3,ooo 

infiher  »      i6,i09t476 

L.  19.832,476 

Coined  by  Charles  II.  ...        I..7,514,X05 

by  James  IL  -        •        -  a»737.637 

bL.io,a6x,74i 

by  WilKam  IH.  (inchiding  the  re-coinage)  -»^     Xo,5 11,963 

by  Aonc        -•-..-        ..^       0,691,616 

by  George  I. — ^      S«725>9%I 

by  George  11. ^  from  17267  in  gold    L.ZI,662,ii6 
to  1760  $infihar  304*360 

i»» ; 14.11,966,576 

Total  cosed,  during  a  century,  from  1659  to  X760        -     i'*44»xj7,8i8 

There  was  coined  by  Gecuge  III.,  from  OAober  X760  to  the 

endof  1771,  of  gold,  in  talc         •         .        -       •  L.8,8x9,390 

From  1773  to  X  7 74  ioclufive,  being  chiefly  tbt  neo'iMage  of 

gold,  in  talc -  X9 ^91,833 

The  coinage  of  gold,  from  X778  to  X796,  indufite          -  >8,863,437 

Ditto     —    Ditto,  from  X797  to  X809,  induIiTe           -  8,940,1x4 

Cany  over — ^The  Total  of  gold  in  this  reign    *--!•.  66,114,774 

*  And.  Com.  iL  X05.      b  Ralph  Hift.  i.  1078.      ^  Camphsll's  Survey, 
d  lb.    ^  Tower  Records,    f  Mint  accounts 
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Brought  over— The  Total  of  gold,  in  this  rdgn    -    -    -    L.66,ac4,774 
^Iht  total  of  filter  coined,  io  this  rcigQ        ...  63,419 


Thetotalqf  i)oth  totheendof  1809  -       -    L:66,a78,i93 


It  did  npt,  however,  escape  the  penetratk>n  of 
PaveDant,  or  perhaps  the  sagacity  of  preceding 
writers, — "  tJuU  all  tfds  money  was  not  co-^sist^ 
ingj  at  any  one  time  ;  '^  and  he,  therefore,  endea* 
voured,  with  bis  usual  industry,  to  ascertain  the 
probable  amount  of  the  number  of  our  coins, 
during  every  period,  to  which  either  his  conjee* 
tw^e^  or  his  calculation^  could  reach* 

In  x6oO|  at  lie  dates,  *  tlicre  probahly  exifted,  / 

in  gold  L.  1,500,000 
in  filver      2,500,000 

■      ■  L  4,000,000  j 

nehub  wen  the  ttoltf  ikid  he,  vte  bad  io  voork 
vntbf  wbth  xve  Jiwfi  begaH  to  make  a^gare^  in  ibe 
eommerda/  toorld. 
In  1660,  there  were  only.  In  all  lilcelihood,  co-exlAing, 

of  ererjr  preceding  coinage,     -        •        -        L.I4,COO,CX)0* 
Sir  WiUlain  Petty,  f  who  ISieed  nearer  the  time, 
and  had  better  information,  alierts,  *'  that  the 
recoinage,  at  the  happy  Reftoration,  amouoted 
to  Lb  5,600,600 ;  whereby  it  is  probable  (fome 
,  allowance  heiog  ^ghen  for  hoarded  noiiey) 
that  the  whole  ca(h  of  England  was  tlien  . 
aboat  -       -       -        -        -       -       hJ6  fioOfCOC  I 

which,  be  conceived,  was  iufEcient,  to  drive 
the  trade  of  England.  '* 

A  consideration  of  the  progress  of  our  com- 

*  Whit.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  364, 
t  Pol.  Arith,  p.  278. 
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merce,  from  1600  to  16609  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  extent 
of  our  mercantile  transactions,  will  enable  us,  to 
decide,  which  of  the  calculators  was  most  accu« 
rate,  in  his  statement,  and  most  satisfactory,  in 
his  inference.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  indeed,  remark- 
ed, in  1665,*  **  that  all  sorts  qfnien  complain 
muck  of  t/ie  scarcity  of  money  ;  yet,  that  men  did 
complain,  as  much  of  a  scarcity  of  money,  ever 
since  I  knew  the  world  ;  for,  tfiat  tliis  humour  of 
complaining  proceeds ^  front  the  frailty  of  our  no* 
tures  ;  it  being  natural  for  mankind  to  complain 
of  the  present,  and  to  commend  the  tiines  past. '' 
That  experienced  man  attributed  "  ffie  pressing 
necessity^  for  money ^  so  visible^  throughout  tlw  king" 
domj  to  the  trade  of  banlcering,  which  obstructs 
circulation,  and  advances  usury. "  And,  from 
Child*s  State  of  the  Nation,  during  several  years, 
subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  we  may  infer,  that 
Petty  was  nearer  the  truth,  in  his  representation, 
than  Davenant. 

If  the  amount  of  our  traiEc,  foreign,  and  do- 
mestic, doubled,  in  the  active  period,  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  we  ought,  from 
that  circumstance,  to  conclude,  that  the  quantity 
of  circulating  coin  ought  to  have  been  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  to  twelve  ;  consequently. 
If  there  had  been,  in  1 660,  -  -  L.  6,000,000, 
There  ought  to  have  been  in  1688  123000,000 ; 
iTet,  after  a  variety  of  conjectures 

*  And.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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and  calculations  JizYtnzDi  states* 
«itat L.  18,500,000; 


virhicb,  he  insisted,  was  altogether  necessary,  for 
carrying  on  our  foreign,  and  domestic,  traffic. 
But,  the  result  of  those  conjectures,  and  of  those 
calculations,  derives  little  support,  and  less  au- 
thenticity, from  the  facts  before-mentioned ;  which 
showed,  that  a  country,  which,  for  so  many  years 
paid  considerable  balances  to  the  world,  could 
not  abound  in  coins.  And  there  was  a  circum- 
stance of  still  greater  weight,  that  seems  to  have 
been  little  attended  to,  by  historians,  or  by  theo- 
rists :  a  rise  in  the  interest  of  money  evinces  a 
scarcity  of  specie ;  at  least  it  demonstrates,  that 
the  supply  is  not  sufficient,  for  every  demand. 
The  natural  interest  of  money  was  eight  per  cenL 
from  1624  to  1645  ;  and  it,  from  this  year,  gra- 
dually, fell  to  six  per  cenL  before  the  Restora- 
tion; so  that  the  Parliament  were  enabled,  in 
16519  to  fix,  by  ordinance,  the  legal  interest  at 
six  per  cent* ;  t  which  was  confirmed,  by  statute, 
9t  the  Restoration.  X  But,  the  natural  interest  of 
money,  gradually,  rose  again,  from  six  per  cent. 
in  1660,  to  seven  pounds  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  1690 ;  and  from  this  year  to  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent,  before  the  peace  of 
Kyswick ;  owing  to  the  pressures  of  King  Wii- 

*  Whit.  edit.  Vol,  I.  p.  367. 
t  And.  Com.  Vol.  IL  p.  85. 
X  12  Ch.  IL  c  13. 
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liam's  war,  and  the  deteriorated  coins.  From 
1697,  the  natural  interest  of  money  gradually 
sunk,  before  the  year  1 706,  to  six  per  cent ;  and 
eontinaing  to  fall, .  the  Parliament  were,  thereby, 
induced  [1713]]  to  fix,  by  statute,  the;  legal  tQ« 
terest  at  five  per  cent     Yet, 

lo  171 1,  Davenant  states,  **  that  there  might  be  of 

gold  and  silver  coin  in  beings  **  to  the 
amount  of     -     -     -     L.  12,000,000 

In  x688,  he  had,  already,  found    -      18,500,000 


Becreate  in  three-and-twenty  years  L.  6,500,000 


It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  valoe  of 
thecircttlating coins  might  amount  to  r2,ooo,bool., 
is  1711.  The  gradual  advance  of  our  domestic 
industry,  and  foreign  traffic,  the  reform  of  the 
silver  coin,  the  consequent  augmentation  of  taxes, 
and  circulation,  the  greater  credit,  both  public 
and  private,  the  sinking  of  the  natural  interest  of 
xnoBey ;  all  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  any 
great  diminution  of  our  coins,  during  the  period, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1711,'  though 
xopchof  the  re-cotnage  had  been  melted.  Ander* 
son;  *  having  given  his  suffrage  to  Darenant's 
statement  of  1 7 1 1 ,  says,  ^^  That  we  niay  reason- 
ably  conclude,  as  our  trade  is,  considerably,  in« 

creased  in  fifty-one  years,  the  gold  and  silver  ac* 

-  I 

•  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  105- 


tually  eidstifig  in  Britain  {}y6t\  (cannot  be  fess 
than  -  -  -  -  L»  16,0005000  :•• 
And  we  may  fairly  infer,  from  the 

reasonings  of  Anderson,  that  the 

gold,  and  silver  coins  actuary 

existing  now  [1786]  amount  to  / 

upwards  of       -     *  -        -  •  '  L.  24,ooo,oo<> 


r 

Yet,  neither  Davenatit,  nor  Anderson,  seems  to 
have  adverted  that,  from  the  Epoth  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  1694,  paper  tntmey  must  have 
supplied,  very  commodiously,  the  place  of  manj 
corns. 

We  have  seen,  during  the  pfeieilt  reign,  an  ex- 
traordinary augmentation  of  pur  maaufaccares^ 
and  our  trade,  a  quicker  transfer  of  prc^rty,  a 
vast  credit,  a  producdve  revenue,  an  unexampled 
demand,  at  the  mint,  for  its  coins ;  which  all  e- 
vince  a  greater  use  for  money ;  and,  consequents 
ly,  a  proportional  supply*  Speculation  has  been 
actually  confirmed  by  facts,and  eJ:perience.  When, 
by  an  admirable  operation,  a  salutary  reform  was 
made  of  the  gold  coin,  there  appeared,  in  conse* 
quence  of  that  measure,  a  much  greater  qaantitv 
of  circulating  specie,  than  speculatists.  had  sup* 
posed,  in  opposition  to  experience. 

The  three  proclamations — of  1773 — of  1774 — 
and  1776,  brought  in,  of  defective  gold  coin, 
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the  value,  in  talc,  of  -  -  L.  1 5*563 j593 
There,  moreover,  were  three  se- 
veral sums  of  foreign  gold,  and 
light  guineas,  sent  to  the  mint, 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
the  end  of  1771^  to  the  end  of 
,777  —  —  S^^^^^H 


The  total  re-coined     —    L.  20,764,316 

There  remained,  in  the  circle, 
heavy  guineas  of  the  former, 
and  present, .  reign,  light  gui- 
neas, which  were  not  brought 
in,  and  silver        —        —        L.  2,055,76^ 

There  also  were  about  two  mil- 
lions of  light  guineas  sent  to 
America,  during  the  war,  va- 
lued at  —  —  L.  2,000,000 


L.  24,820,079* 

If,  frony  the  amount  of  the  gold 

coinage  of  the  present  rdgn  to 

the  end  of  1809        —        —    L.  669214^774 
the  sum  of  the  re-coinage,  at  the 
.  end  of  1777,  be  deducted    —         i9»59^»835 

we  shall  see,  in  the  restilt,  the  sum, 
which  the  increasing  demand  of 
the  present  rdgn  required,at  the 
mint,  exclusive  of  the  re-coinage 
and  the  melting  pot  —        L.  46,6 2 2,9 4 r 

*  Lord  Auckland's  Letters,  p.  215;   Mr  Rose's  Brief 
Examination,  App.  No.  4. 
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If  one  third  only  was  withdrawn  from  the  cir- 
cle of  commerce,  this  circumstance  alone,  when 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  money  which,  in 
1777,  was  actually  found  in  circulation,  would 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  greater  number  of 
coins ;  and,  consequently,  the  amount,  in  tale, 
of  3 1 ,08 1 ,96 1 1.  in  gold ;  and  in  silver,  about 
2,250,000!.  to  animate  our  traffic,  in  daily  use.  * 
But,  whatever  were  the  amount  of  the  gold  cir- 
culation, in  1797,  it  was  almost  all  withdrawn, 
from  the  circle,  when  the  restriction  was  imposed 
on  the  Bank  by  Parliament.  "  The  void,  which 
was  thereby  left,  was  immediately  supplied  by  the 
Bank  cash,  and  by  the  country  bank  paper.  And 
it  thus  becomes  of  some  importance  to  state  the 
amount  of  both,  in  1809,  from  the  examination 
of  the  Bullion  Committee : 

The  average  amount  of  Bank  cash,  which  circulated,  in 
1789,  was  ;  of  notes  of  5/.  and  upwards    L.  13,173,900 
of  ditto  of  1/.  and  2^.  -  4,841,800. 


Carry  over— The  total  of  both    -    f  L.  18,015,700 

•  

*  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  the  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  appointed  for  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  coin.  (Report,  p.  2-^.)  Mx 
Whitmore,  the  governor  of  the  Bank,  however,  stated  to 
the  Bullion  Committee,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  gold  coin 
in  circulation  {exdmive  qfvokat  tixu  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank) 
during  the  three  years  which  preceded  the  restriction,  iii 
1797»  had  been  rather  below,  than  above  20,000,000/.  % 
Now ;  if  we  suppose,  that  one  half  of  the  gold  coined  from 
1760  to  1796  inclusive,  remaine4  in  circulation  in  1T9(^, 
this  would  be  28,665,603/. 

f  Appen.  to  Bullion  Report,  No,  37. 

X  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  121. 
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Brought  over— The  total  of  both    L.  18/)15^,70D 
Mr  Tritton,  the  banker,  stated,  that  the  coun- 
try boak  notes,  in  circulation,  during  1809, 
including  those  of  Scotland,  were  supposed 
to  amount  to        -         -        f  L.20,000,000 
Mr  Richardson,  the  agent  for  the 
>   country  banks,  stated,  that  he  had 
heard  the  amount  of  such  notes 
calculated  at         •  -  j:  30,000,000 

Taking  the  medium  of  these  two  estimates,  and 
dividing  the  Scotish  cir<5alation,  the  result 
will  be,  as  the  country  notes  in  England    -    22,500,000 

Add  the  notes  circulating  in  Scotland,  as  stat- 
^  by  Mr  Gilchrist  $       .        1        .        .        2,500,600 

the  whole  circulatiofl  in  Britain,  in  1809  «  L.  43,015,700 

And,  great  as  that  sum  seems  to  be,  yet  is  it 
lessy  than  foreigners  supposed,  when  the  vast  deal- 
ings at  home,  and  abroad,  of  so  opulent,  and 
commercial  a  country  are  propetly  cbnsidered. 

In  this  manner,  then»  have  I  reviewed  the  Ckro- 
nohgical  Table^  with  regard  to  our  Shipping,  our 
Exports,  the  balance  of  our  Trade,  the  Revenue 
of  Customs,  and  the  successive  operations  of  the 
Mint*  The  Chronological  Table  gives^  as  it  were, 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  our  whole  commercial  con* 
cerns,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  pres^at  timei 
a  long,  and  busy  period,  of  domestic  dispute,  and 
foreign  war.  And,  the  Chronologies^  Table  ex- 
hibits a  retrospective  mirror  of  otir  traffic,  and  re- 
venue 

f  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  140; 
tIb.U9.  J  76.113. 
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venue,  v^hich  reflects  a  very  flattering  prospect  of 
o^r  future  -prosperity,  vith  regard  to  all,  that 
constitutes  the  opulence  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  the.  State.  We  may,  at  length,  ad<» 
dress  the  despondent^  with  the  gaiety  of  Swift : 

**  Canst  thou  take  delight  in  viewing 
This  poor  Isle's  approaching  ruin. 
When  thy  retrotpeetion  vast 
See$  the  gldrious  ages  past  ? 
Happy  nation^  were  we  blind. 
Or  had  only  eye^  behind  !^' 


Aa 


•  •  •  ■    .  ^       »  t 


* 
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CHAR  XV. 


The  Cantroverstf  on  t/ie  Populonsness  of  Britain 
revived. — The  Parties.'— A  Review  of  their 
PubKcations. — An  Examination  of  ^  Argu^ 
7n€nt;—frofin  Reasoning—from  Facts-^from 
Ea^perience.'—The  augmented  Popuhzesness  of 
Ireland. — Tfie  Increase  of  People^  in  Scotland, 
— T7ie  general  Result. 

1  M£  contest,  which  had  been  carried  on,  doring 
the  war  of  1756,  between  Dr  Brackenridge,  and 
I)r  Forster,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  our  po- 
licy, both  in  war,  and  in  peace,  on  population, 
was  revived,  amidst  our  colonial  contests,  by  the 
late  Dr  Price,  and  his  opponents.  This  last  con- 
troversy furnishes  much  more  instruction,  with 
regard  to  a  very  interesting  subject,  than  the  for- 
iner  \  as  the  disputants  took  a  wider  range,  and 
collected,  in  their  course,  many  new  facts.  Dr 
Price  revived  the  dispute,  by  contributing  an  Ap*^ 
pendix  to  Mr  Morgan's  Essay  on  Annuities, 
wherein  tlie  Doctor  attempted  to  prove,  by  inge- 
aious  remarks  on  births,  and  burials,  a  gradual 
decline,  in  the  populousness  of  Great  Britain. 
He  was  soon  encountered,  by  Mr  Arthur  Young, 
who  justly  inferred,  from  the  progress  of  improve* 
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ments  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures^  and  in 
commerce,  an  augmentation,  in  the  number  of 
people.  Lord  Audsiand  published,  in  1779,  ele- 
gant criticisms  *  on  Dr  Price }  by  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  invalidate  the  argument,  that  had 
been  drawn,  from  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
houses,  at  the  Revolution  and  at  present ;  insist- 
ing that  the  fjrst  must  have  been  less,  and  the  last, 
much  greater,  than  the  text  had  allowed.  In  hi$ 
reply,  the  Doctor  showed  some  mistakes,  in  his 
antagonist,  without  adding  much  to  the  force  of 
his  argument.  Yet,  if  we  may  credit  his  coad- 
jutor, who  entered,  zealously,  into  all  his  preju- 
dices, he  considered  fus  system  as  more  Jirmltf  e- 
stqUis/ied  tiwn  eoer.  j. 

This  long  continued  controversy  now  found  o- 
ther  supporters.  Mr  Wales  published  his  Accu- 
rate Inquiry,  in  1 78 1.  With  considerable  suc« 
cess,  he  overthrows  Dr  Price's  fundamental  argu- 
ment, from  the  comparison  of  houses,  at  different 
periods ;  by  ihowing,  that  the  returns  of  houses 
to  the  tax-oifice  are  not  always  precise ;  by  prov- 
ing, from  actual  enumerations  of  several  towns» 
at  distant  periods,  that  they  had  certainly  increas- 
ed;  by  evincing,  from  the  augmented  numl^er  of 
births,  that  there  must  be  a  greater  number  of 
breeders.    This  able  performance  was  immediate- 

*  In  his  Letters  to  Lord  CarKsle. 
f  Uncertainty  of  Population,  p.  9. 
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ly  JFoUowed,  by  Mr  Howler's  sliU  more  extenstre 
examination  of  Dr  Price's  essay.  Mr  Hovdec  ex- 
pands the  argttmeats  of  Mr  Wales ;  he  adds  sone 
illustrations ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  imporl* 
ance,  in  every  inquiry^  he  establishes  many  addi- 
tional facts* 

The  treatises  of  Messrs  Wales^  and  Howief, 
]6aade  a  great  impression  on  th^  public ;  as  lacks, 
in  opposition  to  speculations,  must  ever  malce. 
Ac  the  nioment,  when  their  poblicatians  had 
gained — a  considerable  share  cf  popular  beSrf^  it 
was  deemed  prudent,  on  the  side  of  Dr  Price,  to 
publish — Uncertainty  qf  the  present  Popubdkau 
iThis  writer,  frankly,  declares  that,  he  is  comm- 
cedj  by  neiOier  party ^  and  that  he  must,  conse* 
quently,  remain  in  a  comfixrtabk  state  qf  scej^ 
cat  suspense.  His  a]^arent  purpose  is,  to  shosK, 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  beliefs  that  after  all 
our  researches-,  xte  really  hum  nothings  wiiJi  any 
certainty^  as  to  this  important  part  of  our  politi- 
cal economy.  In  the  sceptical  arithmetic  of  this 
dubious  computer,  1,300,000,  when  mult^ied 
by  5,  produce  6,250,000.  Dr  Price,  and  his  co- 
adjutors, seemed  unwilling  to  admit,  that  if  there 
were,  in  England  and  Wales,  at  Lady*day  1690, 
i,3oo,opo  inhabited  hotises^  znd  ^ve  persons^  in 
each,  there  must,  necessarily,  have  been,  at  the 
same  time,  6,500,000  souls  :  For,  they  feared  the 
charge  of  absurdity,  in  supposing  a  decrease  of 
a  million  and  a  hd^  of  people^  during  ninety  years 
of  aug^imted  employments :  And^  they  perceived. 
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tkat  by  admitting,  that  there  were,  in  1690,  six 
sniHion  and  a  half  of  people,  they  would  thereby 
b€  obliged  to  admit,  that  there  bad  been  an  aug- 
mentation of  a  million  and  a  half,  during  the  fore* 
going  century,  notwithstanding  the  long  civil  wars, 
and  the  vast  emigrations.  The  Doctor  publish- 
ed, in  1783,  Remarks  on  those  tracts  of  Me^a 
Wales,  and  Howlet.  *  And,  with  his  usual  acute- 
nesa,  he  detects  some  mistakes ;  but,  with  his  ac« 
eottomed  pertinacity,  he  adheres  to  his  former 
dpinions. 

The  matter  in  dispute,  we  are  told,  f  must  be 
determined,  not  by  vague  declamation,  or  specu* 
kdve  argument,  but  by  well-authenticated  £Kts : 
ftor,  *^  the  grand  argument  of  Dr  P^ice  is  at  once 
extremely  clear,  and  comprehended,  in  a  very 
natrow  compass.  *'  The  following  is  the  state  of 
dtts  grand  argument :—» 

That  there  appeared,  by  the  hearth-books,  at  Lady- 
day  1690,'  to  be  in  England  and      Houses 
Wales        -        -         -         -        1,300,000  J 

That  there  appeared,  by  the  Tax-office 
books,  in  1777,  only        -        -        95^^734  • 

Whence  the  Doctor  inferred,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  there  had  been  a  proportional  di<> 
minution  of  people^  since  1690. 

*  la  his  Observations  on  ReTersianary  Payments,  in 
2  voL  8vo. 
f  By  Uncertainty  of  Population, 
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Considering  how  important  this  subjett  is  to 
the  State,  and  how  much  it  is  connected  with  the 
general  purpose  of  this  Estimate,  I  was  led  to  ex- 
amine, at  once,  with  minuteness,  and  with  bre- 
vity, an  argument,  which  has  been,  ostentatioiis- 
ly,  displayed,  as  equal  in  its  inferences  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  actual  enumerations. 

In  lieu  of  the  obnoxious  hearth-tax,  the  Parlia- 
ment imposed,  in  1 695,  a  duty  of  tyro  shillings  oijt 
every  house ;  six  shillings  on  every  house,  contain- 
ing ten  windows,  and  fewer  than  twenty  ;  ^nd  tea 
shillings  on  every  house  having  more  than  twenty 
windows ;  those  occupiers  only  excepted,  who  weft 
ezemjpted,  from  church,  and  poor  rates.  Aa4 
Gregory  King  computed,  with  hi;  usual  predsfop, 
what  the  tax  would  produ<;e,  before  it  had  yielded 
a  penny :  *  Thus,  says  he,  the  number  oUnkabitei 
houses  \%  -  ••....•  19300,000; 
whereof,  under  10  windows  980,000 : 
under  90  windows  270,009 ; 
above  20  windows    50,000. 


1,300,000. 


Out  of  which  deducting, 


for  thoie  recetfing  alms  •  •  •  -  330,000  hoa$ef«tSf.  £*$3fio^ 
fbr  thoM  not  pityiQf  to  church  and  pdor  3So,ooO -J^—^^  Sf.4d.  '  44/xx> 
tqt  onissloDi,  frauds,  and  dcftdltcrs  •   40,000  ■    4s.  S,ooo 

Insotfoit     -----    750,000  £-85.000 

Mvcnt   .«.--•-    jf50,odd;  ptyingiiett  •  119,000 


•  Fol.  Observ.  Brit.  Mus.  Hsrl.  MSS.  No.  1898. 
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<  However  many  insotoefit  houses  were  thus  der 
ducted,  Jrom  the  1^^00^000  infiabited  houses,  Gre* 
gory  KiQg  allowed^  at  last,  too  many  sohent  ones. 
Tbjstiroth  may  be  infeiredyfrom  the  following;/ac/^. 
There  remains,  m  the  tax-ofSce,  *  a  particular  ac« 
count  of  the  money,  which  each  county  paid  in 
€701,  for  the  before-mentioned  tax  of  1.696,  from 
ihe  assessments  of  Lady-day  J1700,  and  which 

amounted  to L.  1159226^ 

But,  the  oldest  list  of  houses,  twhich  specifically 
j>aid  the  tax  of  1696,  ^  ^^  an  account  made  up^ 
for  I J  Q^^  from  (mold  survey/  booky "  but  from  prior 
^sessments  :  And  this  account  staads  thus : 

'Houses  at  as*  —  248,784,  produced      L«  24,878 

68.—.  165,856,  — T- — r  49»757 

los.—    9Zfi7^r '—  46,398 

508,516,  producing  L.  X2i,o33 


He  who  does  not  see  a  marvellous  coincidence,  f 
between  thb  official  document  and  the  previous 
calculation  pf  Gregory  King,  must  be  blind,  indeed. 

*  I  have  ransacked  the  Tax-office,  for  information  on  thia 
iitigatedy  but  important  subject ;  ^and  I  was  assisted,  in  my 
xeseardies,  by  the  intelligent  oiSc^;rs  of  this  department, 
iritfa  an  alaerity,  which  showed,  that,  having  fully  performed 
their  duty  to  the  public,  they  did  not  fear  minute  inspection. 

f  The  houses  having  upwards  of  twenty  windows,  in  th^ 
Tax-office  account  of  1781,  are  52,373.  The  number  of 
^he  same  kind,  allpwed  by  King,  is  50,000 :  But  he  is  ng^ 
MO  fortunate,  in  his  other  calculations* 
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The  sofvefit  houses  of  King,  and  the  charged  houses 
of  1708,  are  of  the  same  ki&di  both  being  those 
houses,  which  actualhf  paUl^  or  were  supposed  to 
have  paid, .the  tax.  And,  Mr  tlMxy  Reid,  a 
comptroller  of  the  Tax-office,  who  was  noted,  for 
his  minute  diligence,  and  attentive  accuracy,  re-> 
ported  to  die  Treasury^  in  October  1754,  that  /Ae 
6ld  dutiesj  on  an  average,  produced  yearly,  from 
1696  to  1709,  ..-.-,.  L.  118,839.* 
But,  there  must  have,  necessarily,  been  a  great 
many  more  houses,  in  1708,  than  the  508,516, 
charged^  and  peeing  121,033!.  In  the  tweloe 
yearsi  from  1 696,  there  could  have  been  no  great 
yooaste  of  houses,  however  powerful  the  destructive 
cause  might  have  been.  And  Gregory  Sang,  in 
order  to  make  up  his  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
houses,  calculated  the  dwellings  of  iJi^  poor^  in 
1696,  at  --.-•..-.  710,000  J 
and  of  defaulters,  &c.  ^t    -    •    •  . .      40,000 ; 

750,000. 

Davenant  t  Stated,  in  1695,  ^^m  the  hearth-books, 
the  cottages,  inhabited  hj  the  poorer  sort^  at  500,000  i 
and  he  afterwards  asserts,  as  Doctor  Price  observed, 
that  there  were,  in  1689,  houses,  called  cottages, 
having  one  hearth,  to  the  number  of  554*631 : 
whence  we  may,  equally,  suppose,  that  there  were 
dwellings,  having  two  hearths,  a  very  considerable 
number,  whose  inhabitants, either  receiving  alms,  or 

•  Gregory  King  ealculated  the  tax,  b€forehattd,atI19,000t 
f  Vol.  i.  edit.  1st,  p.  5. 
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paying  nofliidg,  did  ntt  contribiife  to  the  tax  of 
1696:  so  that,  in  lyeS,  there  must  have  certainly 
existed  710,000  dwellings  of  the  poor;  as  this 
number  had  celtainly  existed,  in  1695. 

Mr  Henry  Reid,  moreover,  reported  to  the 
Treasury,  in  1754,  that  in  the  year  17 10,  when 
an  additional  duty  took  place,  it  became  an  uni- 
versal practice,  to  stop  up  lights ;  so  that,  in  1 7 1  o, 
the  old  duties  yielded,  only,  115,675!. :— And 
for  some  years,  both  the  old,  and  the  new,  duty 
suffered  much,  from  this  cause;  as  there  was  no  pe^ 
nalty,  for  the  stopping  of  windows.  Other  duties, 
continues  he,  were  imposed  in  1 747 ;  *  so  that 
from  Lady*day  1747,  to  Lady-day  1748,  the 
whole  duties  yielded  208,0931. ;  and,  an  expla* 
Batory  act  having  passed  in  1748,  the  duties 
yielded,  for  the  year,  ending  at  Lady-day  1749^ 
220,8901. :  But,  other  modes  of  evading  the 
law  being  soon  found,  the  duties  decreased  year 
after  year. — And  thus  much  from  the  intelligent 
Mr  Henry  Reid,  who  never  dreamed  of  houses 
Jailing  into  non-existence. 

•  By  the  30  Geo.  II.  ch.  3  ;  irhlch  recites,  that  whereas 
it  hath  often  hcen  found,  from  experience,  that  the  duties 
gfftfited,  by  former  acts  of  Parliament^  have  been  greatly 
lessened,  by  means  of  persons,  frequently,  stopping  up  win- 
dows,* in  their  dwelling-houses,  in  order  to  evade  payment ; 
and  it  hath  often  happened,  tl)at  several  assessments  have 
not  been  made,  in  due  time ;  and  that  persons  remove  to 
other  parishes,  without  paying  the  duty,  for  the  houses  so 
quitted,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue :  But,  the  legis- 
lattve  does  710^  recite,  that  houses,  daily,  fell  down^  or  that 
the  numbers  of  the  people,  yearly,  declined. 
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Tbe  first  accbaat  of  houses,  which  nowof^em 
to  have  been  made  up,  sftibsequent  to  that  of  17089 
is  the  account  of  1 750,  and  the  last  is  th^t  oi  17^1 » 
With  the  foregoing  data  before  us*  ive  ma^^^JQ^W 
form  a  judgment,  sufficiently,  pre<M8e,  in.xesp^tlo 
the  progress  of  our  bouses,  cfiorgedjWdcfiar^^^MiCj 
with  tbe  house  and.  window  tax ; 


»  • »" 


The  charged,  in  i696,according  to  King,  550,000 


This  chargeable,  according  to  him^ 

*    40,000 

7he  charged,  and  chargeable,  in  1 750, 

590,000 
729/X18* 

Increase  in  54  years    • 

139.048 

The  charged,  in  1708        -      - 
The  chargeable,  let  us  suppose 

508,516 

IOO,OOQ 

• 

The  charged,  and  chargeable,  in  178 1, 
Increase  in  73  years      -    - 

608,516 

112,835. 

Here,  then,  is  a  solution  of  the  difficult  problem^ 
in  political  economy,  which  has  engaged  so  many 
able  pens,  Whether  there  exist  as  many  houses, 
at  present,  as  there  certainly  were,  in  England 

*  This  high  numher  in  1750,  was  probably  owing  to  the 
act  of  parliament,  20  Geo.  II.  which  liad  just  passed,  when 
new  modes  of  circumvention  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
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and  Wales,  at  the  Revolution ;  at  iea^t,  the  qiiesf 
ijon  is  decided,  as  to  the  number  of  houses, 
charged^  apd  chargeable^  with  the  window  aod 
bouse  tax :  And,  of  consequence,  the  middling, 
and  higher  ranks  of  men  must,  with  the  number 
of  their  dwellings,  have,  necessarily,  increased. 

A  great  difficulty,  it  must  be  admitted,  still  re«- 
mains,  which  cannot  be  altogether  removed, 
though  many  obstructions  may  be  cleared  away^ 
7he  difficulty  consists,  in  ascertaining,  with  equal 
precision,  the  number  of  dwellings,  which  have 
been  exempted,  by  law,  from  every  tax,  since 
1690,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  dwellers. 
TThe  litigated  point  must  at  last  be  determined,  by 
9n  answer  to  the  question,  Whether  the  lower  or* 
ders  are  more  numerous,  in  the  present  day,  tbaQ 
t^ey  were  in  1690? 

A  modern  society  has  been  compared,  with 
equal  elegance,  and  truth,  to  a  pyramid,  having 
^e  higher  ranks  for  its  point,  and  the  lower  or* 
ders  for  its  base.  Gregory  King  left  us  an  ac« 
count  of  the  people,  minutely  divided  into  their 
several  classes,  which,  though  formed,  for  a  dif* 
ferent  purpose,  contains  sufficient  accuracy,  for 

tlie  present  argument.  * 

•        .*• 

*  Davenant's  works,  6  vol.  Scheme  D,  which  was  copied 
from  Gregory  King's  Observations,  p.  15»  with  some  imicco* 
racies. 
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RANK& 

Spiritual  lords     -     - 

Temporal  lords 

Knigbts       «      .     • 

Bftronets      .     .     < 

£m];Qent  cIerg3rQieii 

Emiseial  mercbaots 

Esquii'cs      ... 

Centlemen 

Military  officers 

Naval  officers     -    - 

Persons  in  lesser  of- 
fices     .     .     - 
Papons  in  hi^er 

offices   -      -     - 

Lesser  clergymen    ^ 

Lesser  merchants    - 

Persons  in  the  law  . 

Persons  of  the  libe- 

.  ralarts    .    .    - 

Freehqlders  of  the 

better  sort    -   - 
Shopkeepers     and 

tradesmen    -    • 
Artlzans  -    .    -     . 
Freeholders  of  the? 

lesser  sort  -  -j 
l^armers  -  -  .  -  • 
Gipsies^    thieves, 

b^gars,  &c. 
Common  soldiers     - 
Common  sailors 

_       • 

Labom-ers  and  out- 
servants 

Cottagers  and  pau- 
pers 


liuniMf  oC  i 

FamUiea.     { 

26  - 

160   . 

600   . 

800  - 

2»000  - 

2,000  . 

3,000  - 

12,000  . 

4,000   . 

5,000  . 

5,000  - 


Hiimw  lift 


I 


Pi 


I- 


8,000  . 

8,000  - 

10,000  - 

15,000  . 

40,000  - 

50,000  - 

60,000  • 

120,^000  . 

150,000  -r 


S5,000 
50,000 

S64,000 
400,^0 


20 
40 
IS 

le 
e 

8 
10 
8 
4 
4 


520 

6,400 

7,800 

12,800 

16,000 

30»000 
96,000 

16,000 
2Q,000 

30,000 


5,000  -         8     -        40,000 


5  -  40,000 

6  -  48,000 

7  ^  70,000 

S     •  75,000 

7     •  SSO,000 

4i   -  225,000 

4  .  240,000 
Si   .  660,000 

5  -  750,000 
50,000 

2  -  70,000 

3  -  150,000 

Si  .  19274,0001 

3J  -  1,300,000 


5,4^9,250 


Jf  this  divisioa  of  tbe  people  (hould  be  deemed 
only  iMTobable,  it  would  provey  with  sufficient 
coBvictioa,  how  maay  dwellings  tbe  two  la^t 
classes  required  to  shelter  them,  since  they  con- 
lained  no  fewer  than  two  mllion^ve  hundred  and 
seventy  Jour  thousand  persons.  Gregory  King  al- 
lotted for  them,  as  we  have  seen,  550^00  houses. 
Afid,  it  is  apparent,  that  if  the  two  lower  orders 
of  men  have  augmented,  with  the  progress,  which 
has  been  traced,  in  our  agriculture,  and  mauu&c- 
tures,  in  our  traffic  and  navigation,  such  persons 
must,  necessarily,  dwell,  in  a  greater  number  of 
bouses^ 

Davenant  has  shown,  that  the  poor  rates  of 
England  and  Wales  amounted,  towards  the  end  of 
Charles  II/s  reign,  to      .    .    «    •  L.  665,302. 

£y  an  account  given  in  to  parlia* 
ment,  in  1776,  the  poor  rates 
amounted  to  *  -  L.  1,556,804. 

However  this  vast  sum,  which  is,  probably,  under 
the  truth,  may  have  been  misapplied,  or  wasted  ; 
yet,  every  one,  who  received  his  proportion  of  it, 
as  alms,  was  exempted  from  the  tax  on  charge- 
able houses,  and  must  have,  consequently,  swelled 
the  number  of  cottagers. 

Whatever  the  term  cottage  may  have  signified, 
formerly,  it  was  described,  by  the  statute  of  the 
20  Geo.  IL  as  a  house,  having  nine  windows,  or 
under,  whose  inhabitant  either  receives  alms,  ot 
does  not  pay  to  church,  and  poor.    But,  we  are 
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not  inquiring  about  ^  wordj  hut  ike  ^ik^ ;  i»he« 
ther  the  dweUbtgs  of  (he  lower  orders,  of  whatever 
denomination,  have  increased,  or  dithinished^  since 
the  Revolution :  and  ^  end  of  this  imfolty  iSf  .to 
find,  whether  the  lower  orders  of  mtien  have  de- 
creased, or  augthented. 

T%e  argument^  for  a  decreased  ntlmbier  of  cot- 
tages, is  this  t  Gregory  King,  from  a  view  of  the 
hearth-books  of  1G90,  (which  yet  did  not  con- 
tain the  cottages,  shice  they  were  not  chargeable 
with  the  hearth-tax),  calculated  the  dwellings  df 
those,  who  either  receWed  alms,  or  did  not  ^vt 

any,  at 550,000; 

The  surveyors  of  houses  retutnied  the 

number  of  cottages,  in  1759,  *  at    -  99i[,4i9 ; 

and  in  1781^      •     ^  284,459. 


Forstef ,  the  antagonist  of  drackenridge^  was  the 
.first,  probably,  who  objected  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  surveyors*  returns,  with  regard  to  all  houses. 
Having  obtained  the  collector^  roi&,he  had  counted^ 
in  i757»  the  number  of  houses  in  nine  contiguous 
parishes)  whereby  he  found  that,  out  of  588 
house99  only  .  1 77  paid  the  tax ;  that  Lamboum 

*  This  is  the  first  year,  siays  Dr  Price,  that  an  order 
was  given  to  return  die  cottages  exctxsed  for  poverty.  I  have 
kk  my  possesston  some  returns  which  were  made  of  cottages 
in  1757,  and  which,  having  escaped  the  destruction  of  time, 
evince  previous  orders^  and  previous  performance.  There 
was,  in  faet,  ah  account  of  the  cottages  made  up  at  die  Xmx* 
•ffice  in  1756. 
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pariah^  wherein  tbere  is  a  market^own^  contains 
445  houses^  of  which  ^ag  only  paid  the  tax. 
When  it  was  objected  to  Forster^  that  this  Mtvej 
was  too  narrow,  for  a  general  average,  he  added» 
afterwards,  nine  other  parishes,  in  distant  counties; 
whereby  it  appeared,  that  of  1,045  houses,  only 
347  were  charged,  with  the  duty  j  whence  he  in« 
ferred,  that  the  coUageswere  to  the  taxable  houses 
as  more  than  two  to  one.  *  Mr  Wales  equally 
objected  to  the  truth  of  the  surveyors'  returns,  in 
dieir  full  extent..  And  Mr  Howiet  endeavoured, 
wiA  no  small  success,  to  calculate  the  average  of 
their  errors,  in  order  to  evince  what  ought,  proba- 
bly^  to  have  been  the  true  anaount  of  the  genuine 
numbers.  In  this  calculation.  Doctor  Price  hath 
dpubtless  shown  petty  faults ;  yet,  is  there  sufficient 
season  io  conclude,  with  Dr  Forster,  and  Mr 
Howiet,  that  the  houses  returned  to  the  tax-office 
are  to  the  whole,  as  17  are  to  29,  nearly.  It  will 
at  last  be  found,  that  the  returns  of  taxable  houses 
are  very  near  the  truth  ;  but  that  th^  reports  of 
exempted  houses  cannot,  possibly,  be  true :  for 
^80,000  or  even  300,000  cottages,  would  not 
i:ontain  the  two  lower  orders,  who  existed,  in 
England,  and  Wales,  at  the  Revolution;   and 

.  *  Foctter 'a  letter,  mJ>ecember  1760|  which  the  Royal 
Soctsty  declioed  to  publish.  [MSS.  Birch,  Brit.  Mu«.  Nq« 
4440*3  The  algebraical  aophisms  of  Brackenridge  were 
printed  in  the  fweign  gazettes^  the  true  philosophy  of 
prater,  by  experiment^  andjad,  was  buried  in  the  rubbish 
•f  the  Royal  Socie^.  ' 
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"mhoj  vith'die ^greatest  aid  of  machtnety,  eovid 
not  perform  tke  aoou^  labour  of  the  same  coan- 
tries^  at  presents 

Our  agricukure  has  at  ail  tknes  cmpioyed  the 
greatest  number  of  bands ;  because  it  forms  tbe 
support  of  our  mamifactures,  our  traffic^  and  our 
aarigatioQ^  It  admits  of  littk  dispute,  whether 
our  husbandry  has  been  pursued^  before^  or  since 
the  bounty  on  the  export  of  corn,  in  1689,  with 
the  greatest  skiH,  diiigaicey  and  success.  Mr  Ar* 
thur  Young  founds  in  1770,  by  inquiries,  in  the 
counties,  and  by  calculations,  from  minutes  of 
sufficient  accuracy,  that  the  persons  engaged,  in 
&rming,  alone,  amounted  to  2,800,000  ;  besides  a 
vast  number  of  people,  who  are  as  much  main- 
tained, by  agriculture,  as  the  ploughman,  that  tills 
tbe  soiL  *  Yet,  the  two  lower  ranks  of  Gregory 
King,  including  the  labouring  people,  and  out- 
senrants,  the  cottagers,  paupers,  and  vagrants,  a* 
mounted,  cmly,  to  !2,6oo,ooo. 

Of  the  general  state  of  our  manufactures,  at  tbe 
Revolution,  and  at  present,  no  comparison  can 
surely  be  made,  as  to  tbe  extensiveness  of  their 
annual  value,  or  to  the  numerosiry  of  useful  peo- 
ple, who  were  employed  by  them.  The  woollen  . 
manufacture  of  Yorkshire  alone  is,  in  the  present 
dayr  of  equal  extent  with  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  England,  at  the  Revolution*  By  an  account,, 
which  had  been  formed,  at  the  aulnager'^  office,  it 


*  North.  Tour,  vot  iv.  p.  364'^d* 
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appears,  that  the  woollen  goods  exported,  in  16889 
were  valued  at  two  millions,  exclusive  of  the  home 
eonsumption,  that  amounted  to  a  much  less  value.^ 
The  manufacturers  fusniahed  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  who  sat  on  the  Irish  arrangements, 
^^  with  a  particular  estimate  of  the  Yorkshire  wool- 
len manufactures  ;  **  whereby  it  appeared,  that 
there  were  exported,  yearly,  of  the  value  of 
a,37i^94aL,  and  consumed  at  home  901,759!.  | 
We  know,  with  sufficient  certainty,  from  the  cus* 
tomhouse  books,  that^  after  clothing  the  inhabit«» 
ants,  there  were  exported  of  woollens,  according 
to  an  average  of  the  years  1699^—1700—1,  the 
value  of  -  -'  *  t-  L«  2,561,616; 
the  average  of  1769 — 70—71  -  493239464  ; 
the  average  of  1790—91—92      -      5f^5^}733^ 

And,  this  manufacture,  which  has  been,  always, 
regarded,  as  the  greatest,  continues  to  flourish,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  and  to  employ,  as  it  is  said,  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people. 

Since  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  gained  the  manufactures  of  silks,  of 
finen,  of  cotton,  of  paper,  of  ir&n,  and  the  pot- 
teries, with  glass ;  besides  other  ingenious  fabrics, 
which  all  employ  a  very  numerous,  and  useful 
race.  We  may,  indeed,  determine,  with  regard 
to  the  augmentation  of  our  manufactures,  and 

^  MSS.  HarK  BrlL  Mus.  No.  1898,  fdr  a  minute  account. 
t  The  Council  Report.    -        -        •  ^^  ' 
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to  the  increase  of  oar  artizans,  from  thd  folktming 

detail : 

There  were  exported^  according  to  an  Vfemgt  of 
the  years  1699^—1700—17019  {Mroducta,  exdu^ 
^ve  fjf  ^e  wooBens  bejbre  imntkmed^  of  the  va« 
lue  of         -        *        .  *      •        L.  2,690^66 

Ditto  in  1769— 70 — 71   -        .        -    6^245,304 

l3itto  in  1790—91—^2  -        -        •  10,744,09^ 


>*M* 


Thus, '  have  we  demonstration^  that  while  oor 
woollen  manufactories  nearly  doubled,  in  their 
extent,  during  seventy  years,  our  other  numuCaC' 
tures  had  more  than  trebled,^  in  theirs :  And) 
therefore,  it  19  equally  demonstrable,  that  the 

*  Such  18  the  ezhilaratisf  yitw,  which  the  exported  car- 
go^ exhibit  of  our  prosperity !  The  infpocU  of  the  mate- 
yialfl  of  manttfactmre  will  furnish  a  prospect  e^ially  pkas- 
log:— 

Of  Spaihsr  Wooi.: 

There  were  imported  into  England,  according  K6. 

€0  a  three-years  average,  ending  with  1705    -  l,O90»9W 

Ddw        •        .        •        -        17120    •     606^15 

Bo.        -        .        -        -       1787    -^,eS3,10l 

So.        *        -        *        '       1792    -  S,]&1,9H 

Of  Cotton  Wool. 

IRiere  were  imported  into  England,  according         M. 

ID  a  fire-yeatd  average,  endittg  with  1705    •    1,170,881 

Do.        -        -        -        .     17'20    -    2,173,287 

Do.        -        -        -        •     1787    -  1^4Q6,Slir 

*  do.        ...        •     1792^29,620^281 


gf eai  body  of  a^riklSy  who  w«re,  cowt^ntly^  em^ 
ployed  .io  all  tjK>fie  o^nufiactories^  m^st  hare  ia- 
fr^m^j  ne^rly^  :i|i  tba  «am(S  pr<i|)prtiQn,  during 
tbe  same  |^v»y  .p^^iqd.* 

The  wJiQle  sailprs^  who  were  found  i|i  England^ 
by  enumeration,  in  January  1700 — i.      Men. 
apiognted  to        -  -         -  *  1^9591 

By  a  calculatipn, which  agreed,  nearly,  with 
the  accuracy  of  this  enumeration,  there 
appeared  to  have  been  annually  employ^ 
ed  in  the  merchants'  seruct^  between  the 
years  1764  and  1774,         .        -  59>S^5 

la  1792,       .        .        .        -        .     ,     87,569 

Ships^  ToBMd  Idea. 

Thetonnage  of  Eng-^ 
lish  shipping  dur* 
ing  K.  William's 
reign,  amounted 
only  to      -        -     -^        ^230,441        — 

J)o.  during  the  pre- 
sent reign }  ~ 

In  England      -      159687  •  i»875,li4^-  122,815 
Scotland      m        2)534  *    206,075  *    i4>7^<^ 


np» 


The  total    18,221     2,081,299     1379535 

We  may  thence,  certaijaly  determine,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  useful  artificers,  who  must  have 

^  There  is  i^pason  to  believe,  howeTer»  that^^^  above  eno- 
meratiojn  did  nptlcontain  the  ssulon  0^  the  pOtt  of  («ondoA. 
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been  employed,  dunng  the  latter  period,  more 
than  in  the  former,  in  building,  and  repairing  our 
•hips.  It  is  husbandry,  then,  and  nianufoctures, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  which  everywhere,  in 
later  ages,  employ,  and  maintain,  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Now,  the  labour  demanded,  dur- 
ing the  present  reign,  to  carry  forward  the  national 
business,  agricultural  and  commerciaI,could  not,by 
any  possibility,  have  been  performed,  by  the  infe- 
rior numbers  of  the  industrious  classes,  who 
doubtless  existed,  in  the  reign  of  King  WiiUam. 
And  from  the  foregoing  reasonings,  and  facts,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  with  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  of  any  age,  on  politicaf  economy  :  "  The 
liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing  wealth,  so  it  is  the  cause  of  increasing 
population :  To  comply  of  it  [high  wages]  is 
to  lament  over  the  necessary  effect,  and  causey  of 
the  greatest  public  prosperity.  "  *  It  is  absurd, 
then,  to  argue,  that  as  employments*  increase, 
population  diminishes ;  that  as  hands  are  wanted, 
fewer  hands  should  be  found ;  and  that  as  greater 
comforts  ^re  conferred  6n  mankind,  the  natural 
propensity  of  man  to  multiply,  and  to  people,  the 
earth,  should  become  less  powerful,  in  its  genial 
energies. 

*  See  the  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
HonSy  ch.  8. ;  wherein  Dr  Adam  Smith  treats  Of  the  Wagu 
of  Labour^  and,  incidentally^  of  population,  with  a  perspt- 
buity,  an  elegance,  and  a  force,  which  bare  been  aeldon 
equalled. 
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Li  calculating  the  numbers  of  people,  we  must, 
attentively,  consider  the  state  of  society,  in  which 
they  exist ;  whether  as  fishers,  and  hunters ;  as 
shepherds,  and  husbandmen;  as  manufacturers, 
and  traders ;  or  as  in  a  mixed  condition,  com- 
posed partly  of  each  denomination*  The  Ameri- 
can  tribes,  who  represent  the  first,  are  found  tp 
be  inconsiderable  in  numbers ;  because  they  do 
not  easily  procure  subsistence,  from  their,  vast 
lakes,  and  unbounded  forests,  by  fishing,  and 
hunting.  The  Asiatic  Tartars,  who  represent 
the  second  stage  of  society,  are  much  more  popu- 
lous; since  they  derive  continual  plenty,  from 
their  multitudinous  flocks.  But,  even  these  are, 
by  no  means,  equal  in  population  to  the  Chinese, 
who  acquire  their  comforts,  from  an  unremitting 
industry,  which  they  employ,  in  agriculture,  in 
manufacture,  in  the  arts,  in  fisheries,  though  not 
in  navigation.  It  was  foreign  commerce,  which 
peopled  the  marshes  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Bal- 
tic, during  the  middle  ages ;  hence  arose  Venice, 
and  the  Hanse  towns,  with  their  envied  opulence, 
and  naval  power.  It  was  the  conjunction  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  trafSc,  which  filled 
(he  Law  Countries^  with  populous  towns,  with  un- 
exampled wealth,  and  with  marvellous  energy. 
The  same  causes,  that  produced  all  those  effects, 
which  history  records,  as  to  industry,  riches,  and 
strength,  continue  to  produce  similar  effects,  at 
present. 

When  England  was  a  country  of  shepherdSi 


atid  wattioirs,  wi  have  beheld  her  inconsiderable. 
In  numbers.  WhiA  manufii^furers  found  thdr 
turay  intd  the  eountry,  when  husbandmeA,  grslda* 
ally,  acquired  greater  skill,  and  ^rhen  the  spirit 
of  c6mmerce,  at  length,  actuated  all ;  people,  we 
have**seen,  grow  out  of  the  ^afth,  atnid^t  convuK 
siob^,  fkmine,  and  warfare.  He  who  compared 
the  population  of  England  and  Wdes,  at  the  Con- 
quest, at  the  demise  of  Edward  III.,  at  the  year 
1588,  with  our  populatibn,  in  1688,  must  trace  a 
vast  progress,  in  the  Intervenient  centuries.  But, 
England  can,  scarcity,  be  regarded,  as  a  manufac- 
turing, and  commercial,  country,  at  the  RevoIu«* 
tion,  when  cbhtrasted  with  her  present  prosperity, 
In  mantifacture,  and  trade.  The  theorist,  then, 
who  insists,  that  our  numbers  ha^  thinned,  as 
bur  employmehtt  have  increased ;  and  our  popu- 
lation declined,  as  our  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, onr  c6tiimeVce  and  navigation,  advanced ; 
argues  against  facts,  opposes  experience,  and 
shuts  his  eyes  against  daily  observation. 

Yet,  Doctor  Price,  and  his  follotr^ers,  contend, 
that  our  industrious  classes  have  dwindled  the 
inost,  Isince  1^4$,  because  it  is  from  this  epoch, 
that  the  prospetity  of  the  people  has  been  the 
greatest,  however  they  may  have,  at  any  time, 
been  governed.  And  the  following  argument  is 
said  to  amount  to '  demonstration,  because  it  cm- 
ttdns  as  strong  a  proof  of  progressive  depopidationf 
as  actual  surveys  cmi  give.  *     TThc  number  of 

*  Pr  iPirice'g  Essay  oq  Popul*  p*  38, 


!*■ 


ij^ty  rmvei.'i     ^  x^m  VBmsB  wbm^  87$ 

hoHses  returned  to  the  taz-pffice»  9p  cftoir^^df  and 

m  1756—715,702 
in  1759  —  704,053 

in  1761—704,543 

in  1777— 701^73 
For  a  mQmeat,  Doctor  Price 

would  not  listen  to  the  «ug* 
gestion,  that  the  houses  may 
ha^e  ejAsledj  though  they 
^ere  not  incbided^  in  the  re* 
turns  of  the  intermediate 
years.  But,  to!  additional 
returns  have  been  made  up 
.at  the  tax-office^  amount- 
ing,      -    -ini7Bito    744,^5^ 

in  1794  to  1,008,222 


This  detail  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Doctor 
l)as  failed  in  the  proof,  wtucfa  was  to  outarg^ie 
facts,  to  ovenhrow  experience,  and  io  convert  the 
Mnprobable  into  cerfainty. 

As  a  supplemental  proof,*  which  may  give 

^.  Hie  chargeable  houses, 

m  1781»  under  lOirmdows,  irare  —  WlfiOX 

under  ^Iwv^AoyrZp    —    —  171,177 

iziooc  20  wiadowB,    -r-    -^  52,375 


721,351 

Cottages        —        .       ^      284,459 

(Carryover) —  ■ 

Total  houses,  and  cottages,  in  1781,      r        -    1,005^810 
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satisfaction  to  welUmeamng  minds,  there  is  an- 
nexed a  comparixtiae  view  qf  the  number  of  houses^ 
in  each  county  ^  as  they  appeared  to  King^  and  to 
Davenanty  m  the  hearth^books  qf  1 690 ;  tf  the 
charged  houses  in  1708  \  qf  the  cJutrgeaUe  houses 
in  1750  ;  mth  the  houses  qf  the  same  description^ 
in  1781.  To  this  interesting  document,  is  now 
added  the  number  of  houses,  which  were  found 
in  England,  and  Wales,  by  the  enumeration  of 
1 80 1  : — This  enumeratidn  will  be  found  to  throw 
great  light  upon  the  comparatiw  view  of  those  ya- 
rious  statements,  which  exhibit  th^  numbers  of 
houses,  at  those  several  epochs,  In  a  mutilated 
state.  This  document  has,  at  length,  decided  the 
question,  which  has  been  so  often  asked,  whether 
the  mlmbers  of  our  houses  have  increased,  or  di* 
minished,  since  the  Revolution j  in  168  8.  I  had 
previously  estimated  the  number  of  houses  in  £ng« 
land,  and  Wales,  at  1,586,000,  during  1781 :  the 

(Brought  over) — Total  houses,  &c,       «       -        1,005,810 

The  houses  in  1 750    —    729,048  ' 
The  cottages  in  1756  —   274,755 

•      I  I     1,003,805 


Increase  since  1750    — -      —         2^7 

The  account  of  cottages,  in  1 756,  was  completed,  as  appears 
from  the  tax-office  books,  od  the  20th  of  November  1756. 
And  thus,  by  adopting  the  mode,  and  the  materials,  of 
Doctor  Price's  argument,  it  is  shown,  that  he  has  been 
extremely  tnistaken,  as  to  the  depopulation  of  England,  since 
175a 
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enttmeration  of  1801  has  found  them  to  amount 
to  19638,3999 inhabited,  and  uninhabited  houses; 
The  enumeration  of  1 8 1 1  found,  that  those  hous- 
es had  meantime  increased  to  19848,524,  excku 
eive  of  16,208  housess  which  were  then  in  the 

* 

act  of  building. 


I  — 
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A  Comparative  View  of  the  Number  of  Houses,  in  each  Coimtjcf 
England  and  Wales,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Hearth-Books  o£  Lady- 
{day  ISSO;  as  they  were  made  up  at  the  Tax-ditiiee,  iti'  I70fr-4?50— 
1781 ;  and,  as  they  appear^  from  the  Enumeration  of  1801. 


€0VKTX«S. 


yo,af 

No,<f 

Jib«*s0, 

B9m»e$ 

ckat^edf 

1  1690. 

1708-  1 

Piicks  .    -  - 

Cambridge  - 

Chester     -  - 

Cornwall  -  • 

CumberlaDd  - 

Derby  -    »  - 

Xkv4m       -  - 


S>urham    -    -    - 


Scdfordshire  -    .     12,170 

18,688 
18,629 
25,592 
26,619 
15,279 
24,944 
56^^02 
17;859 
53;545 
40,545 
34,476 
16,744 
17,488 
8,713 
46,674 
46,961 
^448 

Itincolo     -    -    -    45,019 
Middlesex,  Ac.   -  111,215 

Monmoo*  J*"*!^*! 

Norfolk     .    -    -    56479 
Nortbampton       -     26,904 
Korthum-    K  included  in  7 
berland    ^  Durham   } 


iGhnicester      -  • 

Hetiiford  -    -  - 

Hertford   -    -  p 

Huntingdon  -  i- 

Kent    -    -    .  - 


Nottingham 

Oxford      -  - 

Rutland    -  - 

Salop   -    .  - 

Somerset   -  - 
Southampton- 

Stafford    -  - 

Suffolk      -  - 

Surrey,  Sec.  • 


Warwick  -  - 

Vfemsa&nlKod 

WUto   -    .  . 
Worctaier 

York    -    •  • 

Angleaca  •  - 

Brecon      •  • 

Cardigan   -  - 

C^armartfaen  * 

Camamm-  - 

Dcnbigli    •  - 

Flint    -    .  - 

Gkunoi^gtti  - 

Merioneth  -  - 

Montgomery  * 

l^vmbroki^  *  * 

fliidnaf     •  •> 


17,818 
19,627 

3,661 
27,471 
45,900 
28,557 
26,278 
47,587 
40,610 
21^,451 
22,400 

6,691 

27,418 

24,440 

121,052 

:&: 

-  g.- 

-  9  - 


5,479 

7,558 

8,604 

7,220 

11,656 

9^52 

2,509 

8,260 

16,686 

4,133 

6,298 

16,250 

13,^5 

ifi.913 

7,447 

3,992 

21,871 

22,588 

8,58< 

17,571 

47,031 


No,  of  Souses 

ehmrgfd  and 

chargeablet 
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6,802 

9,769 

10,S87 

9,334 

16,006 

I4^J0 

11,914 

13,912 

30^049 

11,711 

10^475 

19,057 

16,251 

8,771 

9,251 

4^3 

3a029 

33,273 

12,957 

24,999 

71.977 


No.  ofJfousesi     No,  of  HonaOf 
ehamgedkmd'         mw^wwiirf. 
chargeable,  jgQj; 

1781.     t ix.: 


5^0  — 

8,277  -^ 

8,670.  — 

Srf»8  — 

17.201  — 

15,274-^ 

13,419  — 

14,046  — . 

28,612  — 

11,132  — 

12,418  — 

18,389  — 

|4»950  — 

8.092  — 

M28  — 

3,847  — 

30375  — 

30,956  — 

12.545  — 

24,591  — 


MoMtori^  CTiyaMdB^ 


11,888  — 
20^3^. 
«a443  — 
]6.13»^. 
34,482  — 

32,906 

81473  — 
31422  — 
57,955  — 
21,437  — 
27,196  — 
38,371  — 
46.457  — 
17,003  — 
17.681  — 
6i84t  — 
5U15  — 
114,270  — 
25,992  — 
41495  — 


—    74,704  —   112,912  — 


—  12,097 

—  9,^« 

—  6,787 


10.453  —     12,431 


7,921  — 


7,755 

«402 

1,498 

11,452 

19,043 

14431 

10,812 

15,301 

14.071 

9,429 

9.461 

1.904 

11,373 

9.178 

44,779 

1,040 

3,570 

2,042 

3,985 

1.583 

4,753 

2,6.>3 

5,020 

1,900 

4,047 

2,764 

2.092 


11.001 

10.362 

1.873 

13.332 

27.822 

18.045 

15,917 

18434' 

9(\037 

11,170 

12.759 

4,037 

14,305 

9,967 

70.816 

1.554 

3. 234 

2,542 

5.020 

2466 

6,091 

3.520 

6,290 

2,6€4 

4.890 

2,803 

2,425 


1047^ 

8,698 

1,445 

12495 

26,407 

15428 

16,483 

19.589 

]9.3S1 

10^574 

13,1:76 

6.144 

8,791 
76,224 
2,264 
3,407 
2,444 
5,126 
2.675 
'5,678 
2,990 
5,1<6 
2.972 
5.421 
3.224 
2.076 


25,611 
SK\599 

3.274 
31,182 
48,040 
38445 
45,198 
32,253 
46,072 
25,272 
40.847 

7497 

34,462 

26.711 

168,439 

6,679 

6,515 

8419 
13,449 

8404 
12.621 

7.585 
14.225 

5.787 

8,725 
11,869 

3,675 


185 
6» 
545 

3It 

I.13» 
1,473 

879 

146» 

3.S35 

825 

1.171 

i;387 

1,715 

941 

491 

135 

1.413 

34H 

742 

1494 

5.171 


—      3.289  —      4,980  —      4,454  -i-       8,948  —      417 

r-    2ei,«97  —    20iO56  —     47417  —    1425 
—     12.464  —     10450  -^     86,665  —      736 


S6418  —    143« 


542 
594 
87 
989 
S;136 
912 

I4d5 

552 

1414 

721 

2^936 

315 

1.127 

1.109 

6.418 

127 

479 

221 

571 

129 

427 

194 

537 

195 

2S3 

3S8 

212 


1419.215         508416         729,048.       721,351        1480^923         57.47« 


ik^pify  f^cideiJ^    tfw  the  bkitish  i sfLsa.  S7d 

From  this  instradiTe  docoment,  then,  it^p* 
^rsy  that  the  mmiber  of  houses  have  increased^ 
from  1690  A.  D.  to  1801,  no  fewer  than  3199184 
dwellings,  which  were  found,  by  the  enumeratioft 
of  181 1,  to  have  increased,  and  to  be  increasing. 
And,  thus,  has  demonstration  decided,  for  ever, 
this  pertinacious  controversy,  about  the  increase,* 
or  the  diminution,  of  the  people,  since  the  great 
epoch  of  the  Revolution.  *  It  has  decided,  also, 
another  lidgated  pomt,  whether  the  returns  of  the 
houses  to  the  taasoi&ce  ^^  furnish  as  strong  a  proof, 
^'  as  actual  surveys  can  give. "  This  dogma  is 
now  involved,  in  the  external  disgrace,  of  that  as- 
suming argument,  which  was  to  outargue  facts, 
and  to  overthrow  experience.  From  the  compar* 
ative  view  before  stated,  it  clearly  appears,  that 
fttenty  counties,  including  London,  Westminster^ 
and  Middlesex,  have  actually  increased,  since  1 750. 
Let  us  take  the  example  of  Surrey,  and  Lancashire, 
wi^ich  are  stated,  as  having  decreased  in  houses, 
and  consequently,  in  people,  since  1 750.  f  It  is 
apparent,  that  Surrey  has  been  overflowed,  by 
London,  during  tfa£  last  fifty  years.  |     And  of 

^  See  mudi  more  talis&ctory  proo&  of  Ait  vast  increase 
of  the  popuUtion  of  Great  Briuini  since  the  Revolution, 
in  '*  Obaervationa  on  the  Results  of  the  Population  Act, 
41  Geo.  IIL  ♦• 

f  The  country  commissioners  often  discharge,  on  appeal, 
houses,  Si  net  pi^petly  chargeahle*  This  may  occasion  an 
apparent  decrease* 

^  In  the  ullages  round  London,  there  were  baptised, 

during 
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I^anoashire^  considering  the  vast  augmentations  of 
its  domestic  manufactures,  and  foreign  trade,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assert,  that  it  must  have  added  to 
Its  houses,  and  people,  one-fourth,  since  1750.  * 

• 

daring  a  period  of  twenty  years,  begbning  with  the  Revo* 

lotion 20,782 

During  20years,  beginning  with  1758 — 60,  or  61   -  39,383 


w 


*  In  sixteen  parishes  *  in  Lancashire,  exclusive  of  Min- 
ehester  mid  Liverpool,  there  were  baptized,  in  twenty  years, 
(boot  the  Revolution     •-*------■    18,389 

Qkto,^  from  1758      .    .    •    ,    ,    ^    .    ^    -    47,919 

These  proofs  of  a  rapid  increase  o|f  natural  population, 
are  from  Mr  Howlet*s  excellent  Examination.     It  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  that  Liverpool  has  doubled  its  inlud)itantS| 
every  five-and-twdnty  years,  since  the  year  1700. 
Pf  houses,  Liverpool  contained  in     -—     175S    —    $9700 

in  —  .1773  —  5,928 
in  —  1783  —  6,819 
in     _     1788    —    7,690 


Vet,  were  ils  houses  i:etumed  to  the  Tax-oiBce, 

in     —     1777     «t     3,97% 
imd  in  « —     1784     at     4,489 

-     •    Manchester  with  Salford  havQ  equally  increased. 
0f  houses,  there  w^re  in  both,  in     —     1775    -—    4,268 

to     —     1783    —    6,178 

Of  which  there  were  returned  to  the  Tax-office, 

in     —     1777    —    2,519 
in     —     1784    ^    8,665 

And  it  might  be  easily  shown,  that  the  naDer  towna,  snd 

villages. 


tnqidrjf  revived.^    at  the  British  uvol  SSI 

But^  it  is  said  to  be  idle,  and  impertinent,  ca 
argue,  from  the  state  of  population,  in  Yorkshire,  ov 
in  Lancashire,  since  Dr  Price  is  ready  to  admits 
that  these  have  added  many  to  their  numbers.^* 
Tet,  owing  to  what  moral  cause  is  it,  that  York, 
and  Lancashire,  Chester,  and  Derby,  have  jacquir- 
ed  so  many  people  ?  Is  it  owing  to  their  manu^ 
factories,  and  traffic,  and  navigation,  which  aug* 
xnent^d  employments?  Now,  the  sathe  causes 
have  produced  the  same  effects,  in  the  other  coun- 
ties of  this  fortunate  Island,  in  proportion,  as  those 
causes  have  prevailed  in  each  place. 

It  is  pretended,  however,  that  the  astonishing 
augmentation  of  oar  cities  did  not  arise  from 
births,  amidst  prosperity,  and  happiness,  since 
Hilny  people  were  brought  from  other  districts, 
by  the  allurements  of  gain.  The  additional  la«> 
bourers  could  not  assuredly  have  come,  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  from  those  counties,  which  have 
sustained  no  diminution  of  people  themselves; 

villages,  of  Lancashire,  have  grown,  nearly,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  and  this  most  prosperous  county  has,  during  the 
last  90  years,  increased  in  the  numbers  of  people,  with  the 
iM>asted  rapidity  of  the  American  States.  Boston  (in  New 
'EnglaHd)  was  settled  in  1633  ;  yet,  it  did  not  contain  twen- 
ty thousand  inhabitants,  in  1775.  Philadelphia  was  plante4, 
in  1682 ;  yet,  in  its  happieat  days,  it  did  not  comprehend 
thirty  thousand  souls.  The  other  towns  of  the  American 
States,  being  much  inferior  to  these,  can  still  less  be  com- 
pared to  the  manufacturing  villages  of  England,  or  to  Pais- 
ley, in  Scotland,  in  the  quickness  of.  their  growth, 

'  -  *  Uncertainty  of  population,  p.  14 — 19. 
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aod  ID  no  European  country  k  there  leas  migra- 
tion, from  one  parish  to  another,  than  in  EnglaatL 
The  principle  of  the  poor-laws  checks  populatioOt 
by  preventing  the  laborious  poor,  iirofQ  loolus^y 
for  better  employment,  beyond  th^  limits  of  tbev 
aatiYe  parishes.  Every  one  knovs,  with  what  fy« 
tannic  rigour  ike  law  ^  settkments  is  enfoneedf 
by  sending  to  their  proper  parishes  the  adventur- 
ous persons,  who  had  found  no  employjiient,  at 
feome.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  migration  of  the 
adult,  from  the  country  to  the  town,  that,  conti- 
nually, swells  the  amount  of  the  busy  multitudes, 
which  are  seen  to  swarm,-  where  the  spirit  of  di- 
ligence animates  the  people :  and  it  is  the  em- 
ployment, and  habits  of  industry,  which  ar6  given 
to  children,  in  manufacturing  towns,  that  a^  xq 
^^  s^ggrc^te  of  dwellers  in  them,  more  than  ^ 
arrival  of  strangers. 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  traoed  a  gra- 
dual progress,  from  The  Conquest  to  The  Revohi^ 
Hon;  having  thus  established,  by  the  best  proofs, 
which  such  an  inquiry,  without  enumerations, 
admits,  that  the  former  current  of  population  not 
only  continued  to  run,  but  acquired  a  rapidity, 
and  a  fulness,  as  it  flowed ;  we  shall  not  find  it 
difficult,  since  the  chief  objections  are  removed, 
to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of  the  present 
inhabitants.  He  who  insists,  that  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  1,300,000  inhabited  houses 
in  1688,  must  equally  allow,  since  it  has  been 
proved^  that  of  these  there  were  ^ii,ooQ,  which 
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wett  iofaabited  by  picrsoas,  who  ekher  received 
alms,  or  gave  lume;  and  H  has  beca  equally 
showily  diac  the  nece^saqr  lahovr  of  the  present 
day  covld  xiot,  by  any  pa»ibfe  exerdoiiSy  be  per* 
formed  fay  the  lower  orders,  who  ceriainly  exist- 
ed,  in  16B8.  Heace,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that,  since  die  590^000  ckargeabk  houses,  in  1 690^ 
vmtt  accompanied  with  710,000  dwellings  qfAe 
jioor,  die  721,000  dbr^enife  houses  of  i7Bi»mu$c 
consequendy  be  accompanied  with  865,000  dwelt' 
ings  Iff  the  poor :  Fqr,  such  is  the  ipierence  of 
just  proportion.  The  distinct  dweUings  in  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,  when  both  classes  are  added  to- 
gether, must  be  1,586,000;  which,  if  multiplied 
by  5f,  for  the  number  of  persons  in  each,  would 
discover  the  whole  numbers  to  be  8,447,100: 
But,  there  ought  still  to  be  an  adequate  allow* 
ance,  for  empty  houses,  and  for  other  circum- 
stances of  diminution ;  which,  after  every  deduc* 
tion,  would  show  the  present  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  have  been  rather  more  than 
eight  millions  in  1 78 1  •  From  the  enumeradon  of 
1 801,  we  certainly  find,  that  the  numbers,  now, 
are  9»3439578*  And  such  an  augmentadon,  as 
those  facts  prove,  since  the'  Revoludon,  is  altoge- 
ther consistent  with  reason,  and  experience. 

Mr  Wallace,  the  learned  antagonist  of  Mr 
Hume,  very  justly  remarks ,  *  ^^  that  it  -is  not  ow- 
*^  in^  to  the  want  of  prolific  virtue,  but,  to  the 

• 

*  DisterU  on  tbe  Nombtrs  of  Mankind,  p.  8. 
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*^  distressed  circumstances  of  mankind,  every  ge« 
*^  neration  do  not  more  than  double  themselves  ; 
^*  which  would  be  the  case,  if  every  man  weto 
*'  married,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  could  pro- 
**  vide,  for  a  family.  **  He  plainly  evinces,  that 
there  might  have  easily  proceeded,  from  the  create 
^|M2ir  6,291,456  persons,  in  seven  hundred  yeaA. 
From  the  foregoing  discussions,  we  have  seen  an 
augmentation  of  four  millions  and  a  half  of  people, 
during  six  centuries  and  a  quarter,  of  tyraimyi 
of  war,  and  of  pestilence.  But,  when  we  consider 
the  more  frequent  employments,  and  agreeable 
comforts,  of  the  people,  their  superior  freedom^ 
and  greater  healthfiiiness,  we  may,  assuredly,  con- 
clude, that  there  has  been  an  augmentadon  of 
2,830,000  since  ^  Reoolutknu 

Of  this  great  increase  of  people,  Ireland  fur^ 
nifhes  a  remarkable  example,  though  this  kxng« 
dom  has  not  always  enjoyed,  during  the  effluxion 
of  the  last  century,  a  situation  equally  fortunate.  * 

*  Though  the  hasrth-booki  of  England  hate  sunk  into  ob^ 
livion,  the  hearth-books  of  Ireland  remain.  From  the  pro'i 
duce  of  the  hearth-tax  may  be  traced  ita  gradual  rise,  as  b 
the  subjoined  detail,  which  evinces  the  progress  of  popula* 
tion.  It  yielded,  according  to  a  five  years  average,  ending 
%ith  —      —        -^     1687        -r —    L.8S,416 

Threeyearsaveragewith    17dS        ^        VZ^^kS6 

Do.        *-      —    with    1762        55,189 

Seven  years  —  do  —     1777        -^-^       59,869 

Five  years    ^  do  —     1781 60,648 

In     1781        ' 63,820 

«  *  

See  Bibl.  HarL  Brit.  Mlis;  No.  4706— Mr  A.  Young's  Tour 
in  IreUnd,  the  Appendix-— and  Mr  HowLett's  Essay  on  the 
Population  of  Irelandi  p;  19. 


Ir^and  h^s  &\jiff^fj^d,  d^mg  this  periods  the  m^^ 
Tie»  pf  qiviJi  w^,  w)>ii()?  ^de4  in  ihe  ibr&iturei 

i^p^M^de^  .Q^A^twtly^  ^igratfi^f  #i(})«r  to  ^^fei- 
m^  their  iWvstry^  f^f  tp  dx^w  th?  awo^fl  Jiin  fo- 

thaii  trebled  its  inhabitants,  in  the  ji^  JtjijaiM^^ 

Sir  William  Petfty^whp  pp^se^sed  jkpry  mipKede- 
t^il$^  with  r^eg^rd  tp  the  ^puc^on  pf  Irela^d^  i^ 
the  period,  frpra  tbp  B^ptottP»  ip  th«  RevpJwtioz?, 
stated  the  number  of  houses,  in  1672,  f  at  aoo,o29 
The  iuimber  returoued  by  ,the  tast-gathe^er^, 

in  tjgi^'i'^9        -        -        -  -701,102 

At  the  first  epoch,  the  Irish  nation  had  scarcely  re- 
€0V6red  from  a  long  and  de^tAH^tive  civil  waj*.    It 
is  ^^cienily  known,  ehat,notwitb$tandtng  the  Iau« 
dabie  efforts  of  the  late  Mr  Busfae,  there  are  seve- 
ral Rouses  omitted,  which  often  happens,  when  in^- 
terest  may  be  promoted  .by  cpi>qealment.    Sir  WiU 
ham  Petty  stated  .the  whole  popvlatipppf  Ireland, 
iai6f2yZL    .        •        .       <.     1,100,000  souls. 
Were  we  to  multiply  701,102  1 
houses  of  the  year  1791,  at  6  I  ^^^^^^.^  ^q. 
in  each,  *  this  would  carry  the  f 
number  up  tp    -    -    ^    -    -  J 

t  jPolit.  Anatomy,  p,  7-11-17-116. 
f  See  the  Account  of  houses  given  in  to  the  Irish  Parlia* 
meaty  pn  the  22d  March  1792* 
*  Mr  PoAf  hft^  .aJbitAJtle^^tctual  entunei;a^ns  of  the  nupa« 

Co  .        ber 


i 
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Were  we  to  admit  this  account,  which  has  indeed 
been  doubted,  as  merely  an  approximation  to  truths 
it  would  demonstrate  a  still  more  considerable  in- 
crease of  people,  than,  we  now  know,  actually, 
took  place,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  in  Eng-" 
land,  which  enjoyed  more  productive  advantages. 
This  example  ought  to  be  more  convincing  than 
many  arguments. 

The  same  principles,  which,  in  every  age,  influ" 
toced  the  population  of  England,  and  of  Ireland, 
produced  fimilar  effects  on  the  populousness  of 
Scotland.   When  England,  and  Ireland,  were  poor, 

f>er  of  dwellersy  in  each  house,  throughout  many  places  of 
Ireland,  exclusive  of  Dublin,  amounting  to  87,895  souls,  in 
14,108  houses,  or  nearly  6\  in  each  dwelling.     But,  Mr 
Bushe  went  a  step  farther  towards  certainty,  by  ^retting  the 
iiumbers,  which  dwelt  in  each  kind  of  house :   The  houses 
of  paupers  had  5f  in  each ;  in  new  houses  were  4^ ;  ia 
houses  with  two  hearths  were  9 ;  and  in  houses  with  one 
hearth  were  6\  in  each.     Mr  Bu&he,  however,  considered 
these  numbers,  as  higher  than  the  general  average.    And, 
from  all  those  data,  I  have  formed  the  foUoAving  Tabli  of 
the  Population  of  Ireland,  in  1791  ;   showing  the  num* 
ber  of  each  kind  of  persons,  in  that  most  populous  king- 
dom : 
483,990  houses  of  one  hearthi  at  6  in  each    -^    2>903,940 

67,663  houses  of  /uo,  or  more,  heartlis,  at  8  in 

each 541,304 

15,025  houses,  unascertained,  whether  of  one 

hearth,  or  noore,   -    -  at  6^  in  each         97,66i 

21,868  new  Houses      -     -    -      at  4    in  each         87,472 
112,556  paupers' houses    -    «      at  5   in  each       562,780 

701,102  houses,  containing  of  all  kind  of  penoni  4y)9S,15S 


J 
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aind  depopulated,  we  may  eafily  conjecture^  that 
Scotland  could  not  have  been  very  opulent,  or  po- 
pulous. As  England,  and  Ireland;  gradually,  ac- 
quired inhabitants,  we  may  presume  Scotland  fol- 
lowed their  paths,  though  at  a  great  distance  be- 
hind. And,  the  accounts,  which  the  ministers  of 
the  several  parishes  have  lately  transmitted  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  from  enumerations,  prove,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  have,  greatly,  increased,  during 
the  last  eight-and-thirty  yeari.  *  An  intelligent 
observer  might  form  a  satisfactory  judgment  of 
the  previous  condition  of  England,  and  Scotland^ 
from  the  accurate  statements,  whereon  their  union 
was  formed* 

The  public  revenue  of  England  was  L.5,69 1,803 
—        —        -—    of  Scotland,      -         160,000 


*  The  numbers  of  inhabitahts,  ^htch  the  ministers  of  the 
several  parishes,  in  Scodand»  returned  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  a- 
mount  to  1,526,492:  whereby  it  appears,  that  there  has 
been  an  augmentation  of  270,829,  souls  on  1,255,663,  which 
were  the  numbers,  about  the  year  1755.  The  enumeration 
of  1801  evinces,  that  the  numbers  of  people  had  increased 
still  mbre  rapidly,  from  1791  to  1801 :   Thus 

In  1755  the  population  of  Scodand  was  -  -  1,255,669. 
In  1791  it  amounted  to  -  -  ....  -  1,51^,999* 
In  1801  it  was  found,  by  enumeration  to  be  f    -  1,618,303. 

In  1811  it  was  found,  by  enumeration  to  be  -  -  1,804,968. 

■ 

t  Sec  th«  Tabular  State,  in  Calcdebia,  ii,  St. 

Cc  a 
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Of  the  trade  of  both,  we  may  determine 
from  the  castomhouse  duties,  which, 
in  England,  were     -        -      '  •    L.  1,34 1^559 
in  Scbtlaiid,    *        .        •        •  34)Ooo 


The  gross  income  of  the  posts  was, 

in  England,     ....       L.ioi,ioi 
in  Scotland,     .        •        -        -  1,194 


Of  the  circulation  of  both,  we  may  form 
an  opinion,  from  the  re-coinage  of 
both.    There  were  re-cokied, 

in  England,  during  King  William's 

reign  ,>      -        -        -        .    L.8,ooo,ooo 
in  Scotland,  soon  after  the  Union,     411,118 


We  may  decide,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption of  both,  from  the  excise 
duties;  which, 
in  England,  amounted  to        -     Lr947,6o2 
in  Scotland,  to      -        -        -  33)50o 


From  those  details,  *  it  is  reasoniible  to  infer, 
that  Scotland  possessed,  in  those  days,  no  flourish* 
ing  husbandry,  few  manufactories,  little  commerce^ 
and  less  circulation,  though  there  had  certainly 
been  a  considerable  advance,  in  all  those  objects,' 

*  See  the  elaborate^  and  very  curious  History  of  the  Union, 
by  De  Foe,  republished  by  Stockdale;  and  Ruddimtfi's 
preface  to  Andersoa^s  Diplomata*> 
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during  the  two  preceding  ceaturies.  ^'  Numbers 
^^  of  people,  the  greatest  riches  of  othor  nation^,'* 
said  Mr  Law,  *  in  1705,  *^  are  a  burdea  to  us  ; 
^^  the  land  is  not  improved  i  the  product  is  not 
manufactured ;  the  fishing,  and  other  advan- 
tages of  foreign  trade,  are  neglected.  "  Such 
was  the  deploraUe  state  of  Scotland,  at  the  epoch 
of  her  happy  union  with  England  \ 

The  Scots  were,  for  years ,  too  much  engaged  ia 
religious,  and  political,  controversy^  to  derive  f^ojo^ 
that  fortunate  event,  all  the  advantage  whjlcb,  a( 
length,  have  undoubtedly  flowed  from  it.  Theic 
misfortunes,  arising  chiefly  from  those  evils,  have, 
however,  conferred  on  them  the  most  invigorating 
benefits.  The  laws, '  that  a  wise  poKcy  enacted, 
xrreated  greater  personal  independence,  and  esta- 
blished better  safeguards  for  property,  which  have 
produced  the  usual  effects  of  a  more  animating 
industry^  Of  the  intermediate  improvements  of 
their  tillage,  we  may  form  some  judgment,  from 
ihe  rise  of  rents,  and  the  advance  of  the  purchase- 
money,  for  land,  which  must  have,  neqpssarily, 
proceeded,  from  a  better  husbandry,  or  a  greater 
opulence.  The  manufactories,  which  the  Scots 
doubtless  possessed,  in  1707,  though  to  no  con- 
siderable extent,  have  ^ot  only  been  greatly  en- 
larged }  t  but  to  the  old,  new  ones  have  ineanwhile 

*  Considerations  on  Money  and  Trade, 
f  The  quantity  of  linen  made  for  sale^  in  ScoHand,  during 
^728,  was  only  2,000,000  yards ;  but,  in  1775,  12,000,00a 

The 
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been  added.  The  value  of  their  whole  exports  by 
sea,  amounted,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Union,  if  we 
may  believe  Mr  Law,  to  about  L.300,600 :  The 
whole  of  these  exports  were  carried  up,  before  the 
colonial  war  began,  to  L.  1,800,000,  if  we  may 
credit  the  customhouse  books.  The  tonnage  of 
shipping,  which  annually  entered  the  ports  of 
Scotland,  at  the  first  era,  was  only  1 0,000  ;  f  but, 

The  linen  is  the  chief  manufacture  of  Scotland ;  and,  were 
we  to  regard  this  as  a  proper  representative  of  the  whole, 
we  might  from  this  infer  a  very  considerable  augmentatioa 
in  every  other  manufacture. 

f  In  the  Harl.  MSS.  No.  6209,  Brit.  Mus.,  there  is  a  lift 

of  the  ihips  belonging  to  Scotland,  (as  they  were  entered  iii 

the  Register  General  kept  at  London),  and  trading  in  the 

ports  of  that  kingdom,  from  Christmas  1707,  to  Christmai 

1712,  distinguishing  those  belonging  to  Scotland,  prior  ta 

the  Union,  as  follows  : 

VeascU.  Tom. 

Totol,         -        .        -        •        1,123    -    50,235 

Prior  to  the  Union,      -        -  215    -     14,48j; 


Increase        -        -  908     -    35,747 

There  belonged  to  Scotland,  in  1792,  of _ 

^  vessels,  which  entered  only  once,  -        2,116    -  154,857 


Of  which  were  employed,  in  1792,  in 

Foreign  trade,          -        -        -  718  *  84,027 

Coast  trade,             ...  1,022  -  50,940 

Fishing  vessels,  &c.  *       -        -  376  -  19,890 


The  total,        •        -        2,116    -  154,857 


Those  comparative  statements  evince,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  shipping,  in  the  intermediate  pa- 
riod. 


1  •  *  4 


at  the  last,  amounted  to  121,761  tons.1:  The 
foregoing  statements,  general  as  they  are,  will 
crince  to  every  intelligent  mind,  how  much  the 
commerce,  and  navigation,  of  Scotland,  have  in- 
creased, since  the  hearts,  and  hands,  of  the  two 
kingdoms  were,  fortunately,  joined  together,  and 
how  many  useful  people  she  has  added  to  her 
original  numbers. 

Of  the  traffic  of  Scotland,it  ought  to  be  however 
remarked,  that  it  is  more  easily  driven  from  its 
course,  than  the  English,  either  by  internal  mis- 
fortunes, or  by  foreign  warfare ;  because  it  is  less 
firmly  established  \  it  is  supported  by  smaller  capir 
tals ;  and  it  is  less  extensive,  in  its  range.  The 
bankruptcies  of  1772  deducted  nearly  L.300,000, 
from  the  annual  exports  of  Scotland^  The  com- 
mercial events,  indeed,  of  our  two  last  wars  would 
alone  justify  this  remark.  Let  us  compare,  then^ 
the  exports  of  Scotland,  when  they  were  the  low* 
est,  during  the  war  of  1 756,  with  the  lowest  ex- 
ports of  the  colony-war ;  and  the  higheft  exports 
of  the  first,  with  the  highest  of  the  second  ;  be- 
cause we  shall  thereby  see  the  depressions,  and 
elevations,  of  both ; 

The 

X  The  shipping  which  entered  the  ports  of  Scotlandy  on 
mo  average  of  four  years,  1T71  to  1774,  amounted  annually 

Tons  Soockh.  Do.  forrign.  ToOd. 

11S,44S      •        8,318        -      121,761. 
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The  Value  of  JEjcj^rts^ 

in  1755    —L.  555,577      -*—     b  1783    —  t*.MS,y» 

ml756    —      626,049      in  1778    —  *    702^30 

in  1757    —      828,577      in  1781    — '    763,109 


iik  1760    —   1,086,205      -—     In  1776    ~   ^fiiSJ^^ 

in  1761     —   1,165,722      ^ in  1777    —      887,643 

in  176*2     —      998,165      in  1780    —      981,199 


Whttt  we  ritoUeci,  that  Great  BtitaiA  was  en- 
giged,  dufitig  the  War  with  hercoldnie^,  whkh 
c<:tut>ied  so  much  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Scot- 
land)  with  Fratice,  with  Spain,  and  with  Holland, 
we  ought  dot  to  be  surprised,  that  so  mueh  should 
be  IbsC)  ^6  that  d6  muth  should  remain,  at  the  end  oF 
eight  years  hostilities.  It  ^ii  deranged,  but  it  was 
not  ruined,  as  had  been  predicted,  in  1774.  And, 
wheh  the  varibUs  pres&ure^  of  this  most  distressful 
WM  were  removed,  though  with  a  tardy  haftd,  it 
began  to  rise ;  yet,  not  with  the  elasticity  of  1763; 
betauie  the  cobni^l  commerce,  which  JPumished  so 
many  of  the  exports  of  Scotland,  had  been  turned 
into  other  channels.  But,  the  following  detail  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  more  accurate  judgment,  with 

tegard  to  this  interesting  subject : 

.  ^  -  ■      ■      ■ '        '.        ,      * 

llie  Value  of  Exports  from  Scotland, 

in  1762  —L.  998,165  in  1782  —L,  653,709 

in  1763  —    1,C(91,436  -— r  in  1783  —      829,824 

in  1764  ~    i,243,927  —  iA  1784  —      929,900 

ill  1765  —    1,180,867 in  1785  —    1,007,635 


11  ■   ■    IM^^M^  «.■«■ 


It  ought,  honrever,  to  be  remembered,  tbat  ia 
the  first  period,  complete  peace  was  established  in 
1763 ;  btxt,  in  .the  last,  it  was  not  fully  restored 
jtxll  the  nuddie  of  1784.  Tet,  the  shipfxng  of 
Scotland  will  be  found,  as  we  baye  already  per* 
ceived  the  ships  to  be  in  England,  our  most  infallible 
guides;  because,  the  entries  of  ships,  are  more  ac« 
curately  taken  than  the  value  of  cargoes,  and  trade 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  decline,  while  our  vessels 
increase.  Let  us  attend,  then,  to  the  following 
detail  of  ships,  which  entered  in  the  ports  of  Scot- 
land, during  the  following  years,  both  before,  and 
after,  the  late  war : 

Foreign  Tndt*  CoKt  Trade.  Tidmg,  &c 

in  1769  —  48,271  tons.  21,615  tons.  10,275  tons, 

in  1774.  —  52,225  —  26,214.  —  14,903 

in  17^4  —  50,886  —  Sl,542  —  10,421 

in  1785  —.  60,356  —  86,371  —  11,252  • 

*  The  customhouse  account,  from  which  die  above  detail 
18  taken,  states  the  ships  to  hdong  to  Scotland^  accounting 
each  vessd  onlj^  one  voyage  in  every  year.  This  comparative 
estimate  of  the  shipping,  which  were  employed  in  the  fon 
reign,  or  over-sea,  trade  of  Scotland,  may  be  carried  back 
to  the  peace  of  1763*  Thus,  there  were  employed,  in^ 
ra'gn  voyages, 

in  1759  —  29,137  tons.  —  in  1761  —  33,584  tons, 

in  1763  —  36,308  —  in  1764  —  37,776 

in  1772  —  51,484  —  in  1782  —  50,430 

in  1792  —  84,027  —  in  1802  —  94,276 

[Whence,  we  may  undoubtedly  conclude,  that  Scotland  pos- 
sesses a  much  greater  navigation  at  present,  than  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  or  at  any  prior  epoch. 


From  all  those  details^  which  have  just  been  stib- 
mitted  to  the  judicious  eye,  the  progress  of  the 
Scotish  trade  is  quite  apparent;  while  the  amount, 
at  each  of  those  years,  exhibits  to  the  judgement 
the  trade  of  Scotland,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
as  well  as  her  fishery,  in  a  very  forward  state  of 
prosperity,  and  advancement.  * 

However  the  foreign  trade  of  Scotland  may 
bave  been  depressed,  by  the  colonial  war,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  she  has  thereby  added  con- 
siderably to  her  domestic  manufactures*  The 
commercial  capitals,  which  could  no  longer  be 
employed,  abroad,  were  at  length,  more  usefully, 
laid  out  at  home.'  Instead  of  promoting  the  la- 
bour of  other  countries,  those  capitals  furnished 
employment  to  many  hands,  within  the  kingdom. 
And,  Scotland  has,  by  those  means,  extended  her 
valuable  manufacture  of  gauzes ;  §hc  has  augment- 
ed the  number  of  her  print-fields ;  she  has  acquired 
every  branch  of  the  cotton  business  ;  and  she  has 

*  The  greater  number  of  dipping,  which  are  at  present 
employed,  than  before  the  war,  in  the  coast-trade  of  Scot-^ 
land,  seems  also  to  evince  an  augmentation  of  domestio 
conrmierce.  Hiis  comfortable  truth  is  also  proved  by  the 
increase  of  the  export  by  sea  of  Scotish  manufactures ;  of 
which  there  were  thus  exported,  according  to  a  three-years 
average,  ending,  with  1774,  the  v||lue  of  —  L.  478,347 
Ditto,  with  1792        -~  —  --        888,4^5 

Ditto,  with  1802        _  _  _     2,106,98§ 
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greatly  increased  her  linens.  *  Thus  it  is,  that 
an  active  people  may  be  even  enriched,  by  throw- 
ing  obstructions,  in  the  way  of  their  foreign  com- 
merce. And,  if  productive  labour  constitute 
genuine  wealth,  the  Scots  may  be  regarded,  at 
present,  as  a  nation  more'  industrious,  opulent, 
and  populous,  than  they  were  before  the  colony- 
war  began,  and  much  more  than  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Union. 

These  observations  apply  equally  to  England. 
Every  occurrence,  which  at  any  time  turned  addi« 
tional  capitals  into  domestic  employments,  neces-i 
sarily  contributed  to  improve  the  agriculture,  to 
augment  the  manufactures,  to  increase  the  wealth, 
and  to  add  to  the  population  of  the  country,  by 
yielding  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour. 
Ireland,  we  have  clearly  seen,  added  millions  to  her 
numbers,  in  the  short  period  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  amidst  civil  war, and  frequent  emigrations* 
Scotland,  we  have  also  beheld,  added  greatly  to  her 
effective  population,  in  the  effluxion  of  forty  years^ 
And,  England,  like  every  other  civilized  country, 
must,  of  consequence,  have  made  many  additions 
to  her  populousness,  during  the  busy  course  of 
the  last  hundred  years.     We  have  now  perceived, 

*  Of  Linens  there  were  made  for  S«le ; 

in  1772  -  13,089,006  yards.  —  in  1782  -  15,348,744  yards.* 
1773-10,748,110  —      1788-17,074,777 

1774  -  11,422,115  —      1784  -  19,138,593 

J792  -  21,065,386  —      1803  -  23,803,255 
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that  Doctor  Price  has  &iled  egregiously  in 
most  essential  points :  He  would  hardly  allow,  that 
there  were  more  than  952,734  taxable  booses,  m 
England,  and  Wales ;  yet,  has  enumeration  found 
in  them  i  ,580,923  nihahited  dwellings :  He  would 
scarcely  allow  an  average  of  5^  to  dwell  In  each 
house ;  yet,  has  enumeration  found,  in  every  bouse 
upon  an  average  at  least  5^.  He  would  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  are  5,500,000  people. in  England, 
and  Wales ;  yet,  has  the  enumerations  of  1801^ 
and  I S 1 1 ,  demonstrated,  that  there  are  more  than 
9,340,000  souls,  in  1801;  and  10,150,615,  in 
iSii.  An  argument  was  brought  forward,  we 
have  thus  seen,  with  the  parade  of  confidence,  to 
prove  a  contrary  position.  But,  after  a  fair  exa- 
mination,  this  argument,  if  it  merit  that  dignified 
name,  has  been  found  to  have,  at  least,  the  per« 
tinacity  of  faction,  if  it  have  not  the  frivolousness 
of  folly :  Let  all,  then,  who  reason  from  facts, 
like  true  philosophers,  and  deduce,  like  wise  men, 
from  experience, 

**  Leave  such  to  trifle^  with  more  grace,  and  ease, 
**  Whomyb%  pleases,  or  whose  Jollies  please. " 
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The  State  qf  Ireland  proposed  to  be  esmdned*^^ 
Hie  Importance  qf  the  Stdgect. — The  Super^ 
fidal  Contents  ^  Ireland. — Her  Natural  His^ 
tory^  and  People. — The  first  Detail  of  her  Com" 
mercial  Matters. — King  Jameses  Policy. — Its 
Efjects. — The  grand  RehelUan.^^Its  depbra^ 
ble  Consequences. — Tlie  Restoration. — The  Act 
of  Settlement. — Her  Prosperih/.^ — The  Revolu^ 
tion.'^Its  Consequences. — Jn  Estimate  qf  her 
Prosperity  ;^ram  1701/0  1801. — The  Union. 
— Its  salutary  Consequences. 

Aftbr  such  a  discussion,  with  regtfd  to  the 
people  of  England,  and  of  Scotland,  it  may  gra- 
tify a  reasoftable  curiosity,  to  inquire  a  little  how 
it  has  finred  with  the  good  people  of  Ireland,  at 
the  successive  periods  of  their  various  fortunes. 
I  have,  however,  no  purpose  to  emulate  Sir  John 
Davies,  in  discovering  ^^  The  true  causes  why 
^^  Ireland  was  never  brought  binder  obedience  to 
^^  the  Crown  of  England  till  the  reign  of  King 
^^  James : "  neither  am  I  ambitious,  to  philoso* 
phize  with  Petty ;  nor  design  I  to  essay  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland  with  Dobbs  :  I  will  not  bt 
so  fashionable,  as  to  delude,  under  the  common 
pretence  of  instructing,  the  good  people  of  Great 
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Britain :  and,  as  much  as  been  written  of  latc^ 
with  doubtful  value,  for  their  intelligence,  or  de-^ 
ception,  I  will  only  hazard  a  few  intimations  ; 
with  regard  to  the  domestic  economy  of  Ireland, 
from  early  times  to  the  present.  *     When  King 
William  landed  in  Ireland,  he  said,  unsheathing  his 
sword,  **  This  is  a  country  worth  fighting  for  :  " 
But,  as  the  present  object  is  legislation,  rather 
than  warfare,  it  may  be  added,  that  Ireland  is  an 
island,  wpU  worthy  of  national  care. 

The  first,  who  treated  of  "  Ireland^ s  Natural 
History  ;  being  a  true  description  of  its  situa- 
tion, greatness,  shape,  and  nature ;  with  its 
promontories,  harbours,  roads,  and  bays,  *'  was 
Gerard  Boate,  Doctor  of  Physick,  to  the  State, 
in  Ireland,  whose  curious  work  was  published,  ia 
1652.  Then  came  Sir  William  Petty,  with  his 
treatise,  on  the  Qeltimj  and  Solum  of  Ireland ; 
jshowing  the  salubrity  of  the  one,  and  the  fruitful* 
ness  of  the  other :  And,  there  are  more  recent 
writers,  who  retail  the  speculations  of  Boate,  and 

*  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  those  pamphleteert 
whd  profess  to  convey  instruction,  yet  write  whole  chapters 
concerning  English,  and  Irish  statutes,  which' have  been 
long  since  repealed.  For  very  different  information,  the 
Parliament  pays  yearly  l,780/.y  for  the  extraordinary  trou- 
ble of  making  out  the  public  accounts.  I  presume  to  think 
that  money  well  expended ;  as  the  information  is  of  great 
value,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  without  a  gloss.  For  such 
information  too  much  cannot  be  given ;  but,  for  the  othet 
sort  of  information,  deceptive  as  it  is,  too  little  cannot  Im 
given.  .     .  ' 
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of  Petty,  in  more  delusive  forms ;   **  to  infuse 
**  bad  influence  into  the  unwary  breast. "     Actu- 
ated by  this  principle,  these  retailers  of  old-fashion- 
ed goods  forget  to  tell  their  customers,  how  many 
stormy  seasons  the  late  Murdoch  Mackenzie  was 
employed,  by  the  English  Admiralty,  to  make  a 
maritime  survey  of  Ireland  /  and  to  give  nautical 
descriptions,  and  directions,  *    All  these  helps  to 
the  navigators  of  Ireland  are  now  pushed  aside, 
by  delusory  notices  of  a  very  diflferent  sort,  that 
there  are  no  hidden  rocks  on  the  Irish  coasts. 
Whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  there  is  a  moral 
truth,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten: — -ports 
will  not  make  trade  ;  but  trade  will  make  ports, 
•    The  greatnesSy  and  shape  of  Ireland  did  not  e- 
scape  those  vastly  intelligent  men,  Boate,  and  Petty. 
Arthur  Dobbs,  who  in  sense,  and  candour,  is  the 
next  poUUcal  anatomst  to  Boate,  and  Petty,  com- 
puted the  sirea  of  Ireland  to  contain,  of  plantation 
acres,  1 1,042,642.    Doctor  Beaufort,  by  more  mi- 
nute investigations^  has  carried  up  the  eleven  miL 
Uons  of  Dobbs  to  twehe  millions^  Irish  measure, 
which  are  equal  to  i9>436,ooo  acres  English  mea- 
sure, t    By  comparing  the  maritime   outline  of 

*  Mackenzie's  Maritime  Survey  was  published  at  London, 
1776.  Ab  a  supplement  to  this,  was  published,  Drury*s 
Survey  of  the  Southern  Shores  of  Ireland,  which  was  made, 
during  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  ^ 

r 

f  Memoir  of  the  Map  of  Ireland.  Sir  W.  Petty,  who  sur- 
veyed Ireland,  says,  '*  The  whole  territory  of  Ireland  con- 
^*  lists  of  twelve  millions  acres,  English  measure,  of  arable, 

*'  meadow. 
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IVIackenzie,  with  the  EagiD^r's  Survey  of  Ine- 
land,  it  mil,  at  length,  be  found,  that  its  superficiey 
extends  to  33,631  square  miles,  or  219523,849 
statute  acres,  which  exhibit  Ireland,  in  a  larger 
point  of  view,  than  former  surveyors  supposed^ 
and  stated.  But,  what  does  it  avail,  that  Ireland 
is  thus  enlarged,  and  the  coduai^  and  $6bfffn^  are 
excellent ;  since,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare^ 

«<  .    '    Nought's  had ;  aH's  qieot ; 

'*  Where  our  desire  is  goi»  toUhoUi  conttni. " 

If  the  climate  of  Ireland  had  spared  Doctor 
Boate,  he  would  have  added  two  more  book^  / 
the  one,  of  all  kinds  of  plants ;  and  '^  the  other, 
^^  of  all  sorts  of  living  creatures  :  '^  and  lie  pro* 
posed  to  have  added  a  fourth  book,  ^*  concerning 
^^  the  nathes  of  Ireland,  aiid  their  old  fashionv 
^^  laws,  and  customs ;  as  likewise,  the  great  pains^ 
^^  taken  by  the£ngljsh,ever  since  the  C(Hii|uest,fgtr 
*^  to  civilize  them,  and  to  improve  the  country.  *^ 
Much  is  the  death  of  Boate  to  be  lamented ;  aS' 
he  had  great  capabilities,  for  such  inquiries.  *    Si^ 


u. 


meadoWy  and  good  pasture  land ;  with  about  tiro  jnil-' 
^  lions  rocky^  boggy,  and  8crtd>by  pasture,  commonly,  but 
*'  falsely,  called  unprofitable  #  the  rest  being  ahsduteiiogi^ 
**  lochs,  rocks,  sands,  strands,  rivers,  and  highways.  Of  all 
**  which  lands,  the  yearly  rent  (the  quit-rent,  and  tithe  ex- 
**  cepted)  was  supposed  to  be  900,000/.;  and  wor&  tea 
'Vpurchascr,  9,000,000/.  sterling.''  All  this  was  said, 
about  the  year  1672,  by  the  best  informed  man  of  that  age, 
perhaps  of  any  age. 

*  Gerard  Boate,  M.  D.  died  at  Dublin,  on  the  19th  of 
January  1649«S0.~Preface  to  Ireland's  Natural  History. 
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William  Petty  well  supplied  the  failure  of  Doctor 
Boate.  In  his  Political i  Anatomy^  1672,  he  stated 
the  number  of  people  inlreland,  as  about  i ,  1 00,000, 
viz.  300,000  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotish  protest* 
ants;  and  800,000  papists:  The  said  1,100,000 
lived  in  about  200,000  houses ;  whereof  there  were 
about  16,000  houses,  which  have  more  than  one 
chimney  ;  about  24,000,  that  have  but  one  chim* 
ney ;  and  all  the  other  houses,  being  1 60,000,  are 
wretched  cabins,  without  chimney,  window,  or 
door-shut,  and  worse  than  those  of  the  savage 
Americans,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  making  mer« 
chantable  butter,  cheese,  or  the  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  or  leather.  Thus  far  the  intelii* 
gent  Petty.  Next  came  Colonel  Laurence,  who 
wrote  on  the  domestic  economy  of  Ireland^  during 
the  same  age :  and,  he  complained,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  inhabitants  of  those  wretched 
cabinSy  to  work,  In  the  subsequent'  period,  ap- 
peared, in  the  scene,  at  Dublin,  Arthur  Dobbs, 
wfao^  though  he  had  not  the  original  genius  of 
Petty,  was  one  of  the  best  informed  men,  in  Ire- 
land :  and,  he  complained,  that  there  were  34,425 
strolling  b^gars,  in  that  kingdom.  *  He  explain* 
ed  this  striking  instance  of  mendicity,  by  remark- 
ing, that  great  numbers  of  the  native  Irish^  in 

^  He  publislied  his  Essay  on  the  Trade,  and  Improve- 
ment  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  1729 :  He  was  a  m^nber  of 
the  Iri&h  parliament ;  and  had  examined  with  care  the  cus- 
tomhouse  ledgers,  and  the  public  accounts.  He  di^  the 
King's  Goveraor  of  North  Carolina. 

Dd 
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the  mountainous  parts  of  the  kingdom^  that  have 
houses,  and  small  farms,  by  which  they  might 
very  well  maintain  themselves ;  but,  when  they 
have  sown  their  corn,  planted  their  potatoes,  cut 
their  turf,  and  hired  their  cows,  or  sent  them  to 
the  mountains,  did  then  shut  up  their  doors,  and 
go  a-begging,  during  the  whole  summer,  till  the 
harvest.  *  This  exhibits  a  singular  state  of  socie- 
ty ;  which,  as  it  no  longer  exists,  evinces  some 
progress  of  improvement. 

The  vastly  well  informed  Petty  gives  another  view 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  papists,  says  he, 
besides  Sunday,  and  the  29  holidays,  appointed  by 
law,  do,  one  place  with  another,  observe  about  24 
days  more,  in  the  year,  in  which  they  do  no  corporal 
labour;  soastheyhavebut266workingdays:  where- 
as the  protestants,  not  strictly  observing  all  the  le- 
gal holidays,  by  a  total  forbearing  of  labour,  have 
in  effect  300  working  days,  in  the  year,  that  is,  34 
days  more  than  the  papists.  On  this  head,  Dobbs 
confirms,  in  the  subsequent  age,  the  representations 
of  Petty,  in  prior  times  :  He  says,  that  he  had  ob- 
served in  a  popish  almanack,  that  the  popish  holi- 
days were  at  least  49  more  than  the  law  allowed ; 
considering  also  that  the  common  Irish  papists  keep 

*  His  essay  47.  He  says  the  facts  are  undeniable ;  as 
they  had  been  confessed  by  some  of  those^  who  had  been 
caught ;  and,  he  adds,  that,  by  those  means,  and  thieving, 
they  picked  up  enough  to  pay  their  rent ;  and  by  the  help 
of  their  cattle,  corn,  and  potatoes,  lived  idle  the  wholo 
winter; 
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St.  Patrick's  day,  his  wife's,and  his  wife's  mother'^, 
\7ith  many  others  equally  ri4iculous :  these  days 
are  generally  spent  in  debauchery,  and  rioting,  by 
those  who  ought  to  labour.  ♦  We  may  thus  per- 
ceive, from  the  intelligent  representations  of  Petty^ 
and  Dobbs,  that  a  procestant  is  a  better  working 
animal,  than  a  papist :  and  it  thus  equally  appears, 
that  in  point  of  policy,  the  hardest  worker  is 
entitled  to  the  preference.  Another  moral  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  Irish  people  ;  as  they  consist 
of  descendants  from  the  CeltSj  or  from  th^  Goths ; 
the  first,  even  now  being  actuated  by  habits,'much 
more  than  the  last,  which  indispose  them  to  fish- 
ery, to  navigation,  to  shipping,  and  to  industry  : 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  descendants  of 
the  Goths,  as  they  are  the  most  industrious,  and 
enterprizing,  are  entitled  to  preference,  when  the 
balance  of  policy  hangs  in  doubtful  scales.  These 
distinctions,  have,  through  many  ages,  had  greater 
influence  on  the  domestic  economy  of  Ireland,  than 
those,  who  have  only  taken  superficial  views  of 
the  country,  and  people,  have  imagined.  Why  is 
it,  that  there  is  so  \\n\^  fishing  along  the  shores  of 
Ireland,  and  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  after  so 
many  laws  have  been  passed,  and  so  much  money 
bestowed,  for  promoting  it?  The  answer  must 
be,  because  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  both 
had,  from  their  propensities,  an  aversion  from  sea 

♦  %%%ay  96—7. 
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affairs.  This  also  is  the  cause,  that  Ireland,  and 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  have  so  few  ship- 
ping :  and  the  parliament,  like  discreet  parents, 
persevered  in  laudable  endeavours,  to  change  the 
wayward  habits  of  such  a  people  for  better  prac- 
tices, though  without  all  the  good  effects,  that 
might  have  been  expected,  from  such  wise  policy : 
It  was,  therefore,  unphilosophical,  in  such  a  states- 
man as  Sir  William  Temple,  to  tell  us,  that  Ire- 
land is  better  situated,  than  Britain,  for  traffic, 
and  fishery.  Any  boy  can  carry  a  horse  to  a  pond; 
but  a  man  cannot  make  him  drink.  It  is  not  the 
advantages  of  the  country,  from  nature,  that  is 
the  point  of  inquiry  ;  but,  the  several  natures  o^ 
the  people,  which  dispose,  or  indispose  them,  for 
the  labours  of  industry,  and  the  efiterprizes  of 
trade. 

Ireland,  during  the  long  period  of  her  fortunes, 
and  misfortunes,  has  been  inhabited  by  people  of 
various  principles,  and  of  dissimilar  numerosity;  as 
we  may  indeed  learn  from  the  intelligent  pages  of 
Petty.  During  the  disputes  about  the  populous- 
ness  of  England,  it  was  the  passion^  as  we  hav6 
seen,  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  people.  At 
present,  it  is  the  practice  of  those  Irish  writers,  who 
are  ambitious  of  instructing  the  dullards  of  Britain, 
to  enlarge  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  people  i  to  ex- 
aggerate the  numbers  of  the  papists,  and  to  dimi- 
nish the  numerousness  of  the  protestants;  as  if  such 
representations  did  not  disclose  the  true  cause^  why 
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the  Irish  people  enjoy  so  few  of  the  many  good 
things,  which  result  from  well  directed  industry. 
The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  lately  estimated, 
by  various  writers,  with  various  views,  to  be 
4^000,000;  to  be  5,000,000;  to  be  6,000,000:  If 
there  be,  in  Ireland,  700,000  houses,  with  54  per- 
sons  in  each;  then,  must  there  be  4,200,000;  if  six 
dwell  in  every  house,  then  must  there  be  4,900,000; 
and  if  there  be  10,  in  every  house ;  then  must  there 
be  7,000,000  of  people,  in  Ireland.  Who  sees  not, 
that  such  exaggerations  can  only  be  corrected,  by 
^numeration.  Meantime,  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
many  persons,  who  lived  formerly  in  the  wretched 
cabins,  which  had  neither  hearths,  windows,  nor 
doors.  *  They  may  pay  now  the  hearth  money  tcuvj 
who  never  paid  before ;  and  may  live,  by  labour, 
who  formerly  existed,  by  beggary.  But,  we  are  %t\\\ 
informed,  from  the  hearth-money  record,  that  there 
are  more  than  3,000,000*  of  people,  who  live  iqi 
houses,  having  one  hearth^  'It  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  know,  who,  and  what  they  are,  tliat 
live  in  such  houses;  in  order  to  judge  of  their  efE« 
ciency,  by  their  residence.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
Ijiay  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity,  to  ascertain  the 
size  of  the  chief  towns  of  Ireland,  which  are  the 
principal  seats  of  its  commerce.  In  this  country, 
in  which  large  collections  of  people  did  not  any 
where  exist,  during  ancient  times,  there  are  only 

^  Yes;  there  are  stil]  returned  upwards  of  438«271  pav^ 
persj  in  Ireland^ 
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four,  \vhich  contain  more  than  40,000  souls.*  The 
other  towns  are  of  a  lower  order ;  having  much 
fewer  people,  with  a  smaller  number  of  shipping. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  infelicity  of  Ireland, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  populous  country,  that  the 
several  classes  are  not  properly  assorted,  of  rich,  and 
poor,  middling,  and  many,  f  The  detail  below 
would  be  regarded,  in  any  other  country,  than  Ire- 
land, as  rieptesenting  an  unnatural  state  of  society; 
though,  in  the  returns  of  Dublin,  we  may  perceive 
a  pretty  just  gradation  of  ranks. 

Ireland  had  been  inhabited,  a  thousand  years, 
by  a  Celtic  people,  when  they  were  invaded,  by 

^  Dublin  contained  182>000,  who  poMCSsed  21^  shipSi 
carrying  14*,167  tons. 

Cork  contained  73,000,   who  had  75  ships,    carrying 
4',493  tons. 

'  Limeric    had    4<5,000,    who    had '  45    ships,    carrying 
2,420  tons.  * 

^     Waterford  had  43,000,    ^ho  had  23   ships,    carrying 
2,250  tons. 

f  From  the  following  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

,  *  * 

in  1792,  we  may  see  the  several  claisscs  represented,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  for  the  present  purjVose.  Therfe  were 
returned  houses  of  one  hearth  ...  483,990 
Tliere  were  houses  6f  two  hearths  -  -  -  .31,433 
There  were  houses  of  three  hearths    -       -         -  9,466 

There  were  houses  o^Jbur  hearths     -       -        ^  6,401 

There  were  houses  ofjive  hearths      -      -        '-  4,355 

There  were  houses  of  six  hearths       .       -         -  4,235 

There  were  houses  of  seven  hearths    -       -         -  3,498 

There  were  houses  of  eight  hearths    -      -        -  2,867 

There  were  houses  of  nine  hearths     -       -         -  l  ,738 

There  were  houses  of  ten  hearths       -      -        -  1,263 
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the  Gothic  Eastmen.  From  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastmen,  in  their  harbours,  we  might  infer,  that 
the  ancient  Irish  were  a  divided  people,  and  little 
addicted  to  naval  affairs,  if  their  annals  did  not  e« 
vince  those  unhappy  peculiarities  of  their  original 
habits,  which  still  continue  to  operate.  They 
Submitted  to  Henry  II.  without  much  struggle.  * 
When  Henry  departed,  in  1173,  he  left  behind 
him  three  distinct  races  of  men:  the  old  Irish;  the 
Eastmen ;  and  the  Norman  English  :  and  those 
several  lineages  were  left  under  an  unhappy  sys« 
tem:  during  four  centuries  and  a  quarter,  the 
sword  was  seldom  sheathed :  renewed  warfare, 
or  perpetual  anarchy,  domineered  by  turns,  in  a 
wretched  land,  till  the  accession  of  James  I.  in- 
troduced the  rule  of  law,  and  the  energies  of  co« 
Ionization. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  first  detail,  which 
we  have  of  the  commercial  matters  of  Ireland,  is  a 
poetical  piece,  entitled,  **  The  Policie  of  keeping 
the  Sea.''  f  The  ingenious  author  speaks,  like  some 

*  There  is,  at  this  day,  saith  Sir  William  Petty,  no  mo* 
numenty  or  real  argument,  that,  when  the  Irish  were  firs^ 
invaded,  they  had  any  stpne  housing  at  all ;  any  money,  any 
foreign  trade ;  any  learning,  but  the  legends  of  saints ;  nor 
any  manufacture,  nor  the  least  use  of  navigation,  or  the  art 
military*     PolUical  Anatomy. 

t  See  that  very  interesting  document  of  the  year  1437,  in 
HackluyA's  Voyages,  edit.  1598,  vol.  I.  p;  187.  In  cliap- 
ter  9th  the  Rhymer  treats  of  ^*  The  Commodities  of  Ireland, 
and  keeping  thereof: " 

.'*  To  keep  Irehind,  that  it  be  not  lost, 
"  For,  it  is  a  hoterasse,  and  a  post. " 
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writers  of  recent  times,  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
Ireland  ;  of  her  havenSi  and  bays,  sure,  wide,  and 
deep  ;  of  her  fertilitie  ;  of  things  that  therein  do 
grow,  of  mines  of  silver  and  gold^ 

"  For  of  silver  and  gold,  there  is  the  ocre, 

**  Among  the  wilde  Irish,  though  they  be  poore.  *' 

The  commodities,  and  dmffare  of  Ireland,  he 
said,  and  sung,  <:onsisted  of  hides,  skins,  Irish 
wool,  linen  clotliCj  and  other  things  of  great 
worth,  and  value  :  we  may  perceive,  however, 
that  her  mercJiandize  then  consisted,  chiefly,  of  the 
rude  produce  of  a  fruitful  soil,  and  of  the  fiertes 
hides f  and  other  matters  of  venerie.  Tet,  this  an- 
cient commercial  writer  says  nothing  of  the  ba- 
lance of  tradcy  on  which  some  theorists  continue 
to  doat,  with  fond  affection. 

As  Ireland  possesses  the  power  of  resuscitation, 
in  a  high  degree,  she  prospered  greatly,  during  the 
forty  years,  which  succeeded  the  complete  suppres- 
sion of  Tyrone's  rebellion.  *  K^ing  James  affected 
to  be  the  legislative  restorer  of  Ireland.  ^  He  cer* 
tainly  builc  on  broad  foundations,  when  he  intro- 
duced so  many  new  people  into  Ulster,  from  Scot- 
land, and  oi  undertakers y  from  England,  f  A  new 
people  infused  a  new  spirit  of  adventure  ;  though 
such  a  project  could  not  be  executed,  without  the 
discontent  of  those,  who  thought  themselves  de* 
prived,  and  wronged.  But,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
being  once  roused,  in  the  north,  extended  itself  to 

*  Boate,  throughout. 

f  See  the  project,  for  the  division,  and  plantation  of  Irt- 
land  ;  and  Pynnar*s  Survey  of  Ulster,  1618. 
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every  district  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  ways  of 
gaining  wealthy  in  that  age,  has  produced  the  dis^ 
advantage,  and  deformity  of  Ireland,  in  the  pre* 
sent :  by  iron-mn-kSj  and  the  export  of  lumber^ 
the  country  was  denuded  of  its  woods.  *  Of  such 
an  island,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  that  many  of 
the  exports  consisted  of  the  products  of  husbandry, 
some  coarse  manufactures,  among  which  I  see  no 
linen  cloth,  till  1665,  and  the  produce  of  fishery : 
There  was  a  great  progress  in  the  exports,  I  per« 
ceiye,  before  the  25th  of  March  1641,  with  a  de- 
cline of  the  timber  trade  ;  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  exported  products  of  agriculture,  and  manufac«' 
ture.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  forty  years  of 
plantation,  industry^  and  quiet,  introduced  many 
blessings  into  Ireland,  whatever  grievances  may 
have  existed,  and  outcries  were  made. 

But,  the  rebellion  of  1641  ruined  all.  The 
cause  of  that  civil  war.  Petty  tells,  with  his  usual 
penetration,  and  knowledge,  to  have  been  *^  the 
^*  desire  of  the  Romanists  to  recover  the  church 
^'revenue,  worth  about  iio,oool.  per  annum; 
*'  and  of  the  common  Irish,  to  get  all  the  £ng* 
*^  lishmen's  estates  y  and  of  the  ten,  or  dozen 

*  Boate's  Nat.  History.  I  ha;re  now  before  me  a  curious 
document,  exhibiting  the  exports  of  Ireland,  in  1626; 
whereof  were  of  iron  449  tons ;  of  lumber  557  tons ;  of 
timber ;  barrel  staves  398,400 ;  hogshead  sUyes  409 ;  pipe 
.staves  25>00Q.  The  lumber  trade  of  Ireland,  in  some  de* 
gree,  continued  even,  in  1669 ;  though  persons,  who  have 
not  locrfced  inta  original  papers,  will  scarcely  believe  the 
fact, 
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*'  grandees  of  Ireland,  to  get  the  empire  of  the 
V  whole.  "  *  History  has  recorded  the  singular 
events :  and  Petty,  with  his  accustomed  talent, 
has  left  us  an  Estimate  of  the  effects  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  pecimian/  value,  f  Yet,  even  the  genius 
of  this  singular  calculator  could  not  estimate,  at 
least  in  pecuniary  value^  the  personal  misery,  and 
popular  distress,  of  that  rebellion. 

But,  the  restoration  cleared  away  the  clouds, 
that  hung  portentous  over  the  fate  of  Ireland. 
An  act  of  settkmenty  and  securilyj  was  made, 
whatever  furious  spirits  might  wish,  or  do :  and 
a  resolution  seems  to  have  been  taken,  in  Shake- 
speare's words : 

" We'll  order  well  the. State; 

**  That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.  ** 

Whether  that  resolution  were  kept,  whether  Ire- 
land were  well,  or  ill  governed,  history,  however 
written,  must  tell.  One  truth  is  certain,  that  Ire- 
land will  flourish,  in  the  absence  of  violence,  and 
warfare,  of  tumult,  and  rebellion.   Ireland,  in  fact, 

♦  Pol.  Anatomy,  24. 

f  Political  Anatomy :  By  the  loss  of  people  L.  10,355,000 

The  loss  of  their  superlucratlon  of  soldiers      -  4,4<X),000 
)3y  ditto  of  people  lost,  at  10/.  per  head,  for 

1 1  years,  deducting  80  m.  soldiers      -         -  6,000,000 

By  impairing  the  worth  of  land     -         -         -  II ,000,000 

of  the  stock        ....  3,500,000 

of  the  housing    ....  2,000,000 


The  total  loss         -        •        •    •    L.37,255,000 
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did  flourish,  after  the  restoration,  though  certainly 
not  so  fast,  as  she  would  have  done,  if  there  had 
not  been  all  that  waste  of  men,  and  money,  of 
personal  wretchedness,  and  georgical  devastation. 
From  very  curious  documents,  which  lye  before  me, 
I  know  the  yearly  amount  of  that  prosperity,  as 
far  as  it  is  testified,  by  her  trade,  which  was  more 
in  its  total,  thaii  it  had  ever  been,  in  any  prior 
period.  In  the  year,  ended  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1665,  the  value  of  the  whole  imports  was 
336,043!.  •  I  am  very  willing  to  say,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  DuhUn  Society^  that  70,0001.  worth 
of  tobacco  imported  might  have  well  been  spared, 
as  well  as  50,0001.  worth  of  wine.  But,  people 
will  consume  whatever  they  wailt,  whatever  so- 
cieties may  say,  or  legislators  may  enact.  During 
the  same  year,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Irieland 
amounted  to  358,0771.  t    To  those  details,  were 

*  The  value  of  imports^  from  England,  was  of  the  amount 
of  200,45tf. ;  and,  from  foreign  countries,  135,^93/. ;  mak* 
ing  in  all,  336,0^3/. 

f  Of  that  sum  the  value  of  the  products  of  Irish  agricul- 
ture amounted  to       -        -        -         -         -  L.SOOySOS 
Of  linen  cloth      -      L.590"> 

Of  linen  yam       -     17,3853       "  '        "  ^^'^^^ 

Of  manuiacturecl  iron             -        -        -  1,116 

Of  wood       .        .        .        -        -        -  -2,384^ 

Of  skins  (wild  animals)    <       .        -        -  2,687 

Offish 24,107 


The  total  exports        ...        L.358,077 
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annexed  'some  observations,  which  are  here  sub- 
joined ;  as  they  illustrate  the  domestic  economy 
of  Ireland,  in  1665.  Of  all  those  exports,  about 
a  moiety  were  sent  to  England ;  as  live  cattle, 
sheep,  wool,  linen,  and  yarn,  with  some  other 
particulars :  and,  of  the  other  exports,  not  above 
a  fourth  went  to  foreign  parts.  We  may  see,  above^ 
how  many  of  the  whole  exports  were  the  products 
of  agriculture,  including  some  woollen  goods; 
being  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  ^  The  other 
third  consisted  of  wood,  skins,  iron,  linen,  and 
fish.  More  fish,  they  could  have  spared  to  the 
world,  if  they  had  had  more  people,  nets,  and 
other  materials,  to  take  them,  f 

Before  the  year  1681,  the  ainount  of  the  Irish 
exports  had  risen,  from  358,0771.  to  583,8141. ; 
and  the  imports  from  336,043!.  to  433,0401. 
^uch  was  the  over-sea  trade  of  Ireland,  during  the 
corrupt  reign  of  Charles  II.  t    But,  there  were  no 

*  The  whole  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  ih  1665, 
we  have  just  seen,  was      -        -        -        -        L.SO998O8 

In  1785,  they  amounted  to  ...  1^623,463 
3uch  being  the  increase  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
industry,  during  120  years ! 

f  Those  documents,  I  found  in  the  Paper.office ;  having 
been  sent  to  Mr  Secretary  Williamson,  by  Sir  Peter  Pett, 

i  A  little  detail  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  domestic  cir- 
cumstances of  those  times :  In  1669,  the  Irish  Revenue  1st, 

during 
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insurrections,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  industry } 
or  to  \i^ithdraw  the  people,  from  their  useful  la<^ 
hours :  and  while  the  interest  of  money  was  settled 
^t  lo  per  cent*  they  struggled  with  their  want  of 
commercial  capital,  which,  in  the  absence  of  banks, 
is  the  great  want,  in  the  infancy  of  every  people* 
While  Ireland  was  thus  prosperous,  in. her  do* 
mestic  affairs,  however  corrupt,  and  vioknt  her 
government  might  be,  the  revolution  occurred,  iit 
England,  and  a  rebellion  broke  but,  in  Ireland. 
King  James  IL  driven  from  England,  at  length 
found  refuge  in  Ireland.  The  warfare,  and  de- 
vastation, which  now  distracted,  and  ruined  a 
wretched  people,  ceased  in  October  1 69 1 ,  by  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick.  These  causes  had  the 
most  baneful  e£fects  on  the  domestic  industry,  and 
foreign  trade  of  Ireland,  whatever  influx  of  money 
fhere  may  have  been,  from  England,  and  France, 
for  paying  the  contending  armies.    Peace  at  home 

during  several  years  then  past,  at  per  annum,  for  L.219,500 
In  168S,  the  gross  revenue  amounted  to        -      300,280 
In  1684,  the  same      •        -        -        -        -      819,167 
In  1685,  the  same 81 7^962 


t^^t 


The  cash,  tlius  paid  into  tfae  Exchequer, 
amounted  to     -        -        -        -     L.798,628 


Which,  at  a  medium,  was,  yearly,  net      -    L.266,209 

These  details  concur  with  the  representations  of  Petty,  in 
showing  how  feW  people,  how  little  wealth,  what  small  in- 
dustry, and  what  inconsiderable  trade,  existed,  daring  thoso 
times,  in  Ireland. 
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had,  however,  brought  with  it  an  increase  of  the 
cattle,  and  sheep,  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
neglected,  during  those  sad  confusions,  which 
were  followed,  by  forfeitures,  and  by  emigrations.^ 
The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  July  1697,  put  an  end 
to  the  obstructions,  from  war  abroad :  and,  the 
industry  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  debilitated, 
by  so  many  causes,  began  to  revive,  and  to  exert 
its  renovated  powers  of  reproduction.  We  may 
perceive  the  happy  effects,  in  the  following  State- 
ment: 

Of  Exports.        Of  Imports* 

In  1697,  there  were  L.525,004    L.423,182 
In  1698,     .        .        996*305        57M63 

An  accurate  eye  may  perceive,  in  those  state- 
ments, how  much  the  cessation  from  war  promot- 
ed the  languid  exports  of  Ireland  ;  how  little  the 
want  of  wealth,  after  those  sad  distractions,  and 
the  absence  of  manufactures,  promoted  the  imports. 
It  is  but  an  ill  judged  mode  of  estimate,  to  consi*^ 

*  The  following  Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland  ex- 
hibits a  true  delineation  of  the  wretched  effects  of  those  dis- 
astrous times : 

There  were  only  collected. 

Of  groM  Rev.        Of  inland  Exciae. 

In  1689  -  L.8,884?  -  L.2,9S0 

In  1690  -  87,388  -  28,724 

In  1691  -  201,160  -  59,608 

In  1692  -  238,824  *  64,478 

In  1693  -  224,131  -  76,237 

In  1694  •  232,846  -  64,303 
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dcT  the  amount  of  the  value  of  imports  to  be  the 
measure  of  a  country's  prosperity.  Arthur  Dobbs 
perceived,  that  *^  from  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  Eu- 
*'  rope  began  to  breathe,  after  a  heavy  war,  and 
^^  trade  to  revive,  which  occasioned  a  brisker  de- 
<«  mand  for  Irish  provisions.  *'  *  The  intelligent 
Dobbs  now  goes  on  to  tell,  how  much  the  Irish 
woollen  trade  was  obstructed,  by  the  injudicious 
'  regulations  of  the  English  Parliament ;  how  many 
manufacturers  were  obliged  to  emigrate ;  and  how 
much  gain  must  otherwise  have  been  made,  that 
would  at  last  have  centered  in  England,  f 

But,  let  us  turn  our  attention,  from  the  dreary 
waste  of  war,  to  the  more  exhilarating  views  of 
domestic  meliorations,  during  a  century  of  reno-^ 
vated  populousness,  increased  industry,  and  aug- 
mented capital. 

According  to  a  tJiree  years  average  of  the  Ex- 
ports,  and  Imports  of  Ireland,  ended  with  1701, 
the 

Val.  Exports.    Val.  Imports; 

Amount  was       -        -     L-779>io9    L.7265559 
A  three  years  average,  end- 
ing with  1751,  was    -    1,856,605     1,497,437 

A  three 

•  Essay  on  Trade,  6. 

f  Tlie  import  and  export  trade,  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, did  certainly  languish,  during  tbe  years  1700,  1701, 
and  1702,  as  we  may  learn,  from  the  customhouse  books  of 
London ;  and  began  to  revive  in  1 703,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  which,  whatever  Dobbs  might  say,  is  rather  favourable 
to  th^  provimn  trade,  owing  to  the  greater  demand. 
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Val.  Exports.    Vatl.  Imports. 

A  three  years  average^  end- 
ing with  1801,  was    *    4,100,526    595919503 


Such,  then,  is  the  animating  view,  which  those 
results  furnish  of  the  rich  effects  of  Irish  industry, 
during  a  century  of  domestic  contestation,  and 
foreign  war.  It  will  extend  our  prospect  a  little, 
if  with  those,  who  consider,  that  the  gains  of  im- 
port are  as  great,  as  those  of  export ;  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  whole  over-sea  trade  is  best  seen  in 
the  amount,  both  of  the  value  of  exports,  and  of 
imports,  added  together,  we  view  both.  Now ; 
the  total  value  of  both,  according  to  a  three  years 
average,  ending 

Total  trade, 
with  1 70 1,  amounted  to  *  -  L.  1,505,668 
The  three  years  average,  ending  with 

1751,  was  -  -  .  .  3»554,04* 
The  three  years  average,  ending  with 

1801^  was       •        .        •        .        9>69 1,029 


Such,  then,  is  the  more  accurate  amount  of  the 
Irish  over-sea  trade,  at  those  three  epochs,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  from  each  other ;  as  the 
customhouse  registers  testify.  .Every  one,  who 
understands  common  arithmetic,  knows,  that  three 
are  more  than  one :  and  that  nine  are  equal  to 
three  times  three.  The  first  fifty  years  appears,  in 
its  value,  to  be  one  multiplied  by  three ;  and  the 
second  to  be  three  multiplied  by  three^  nearly ; 
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itid  there  ca&  be  no  doubt,  thetii  tvJiether  Ireland 
had  not  prospered  greatly,  in  her  commercial  zU 
fairs,  in  the  hundred  years,  which  ended  with  1 800, 
the  epoch  of  her  union.  In  considering  this  in- 
teresting topic,'  from  those  three  averages  only, 
without  taking  in  collateral  circumstances,  weTire 
wholly  freed,  from  the  embarrassment,  of  regard- 
ing, who  were,  meaatime,  the  viceroy^,  or  minis- 
ters, or  persons  governing,  or  patriots  opposing : 
we  have  merely  before  our  eyes,  and  understand- 
ings, the  people  themselves.  It  certainly  require 
ed  many  more  people,  to  carry  on  the  coirtmer*- 
cial  business  of  Ireland,  in  the  last  period,  than 
in  the  first :  it  required  more  people,  with  more 
"industry,  and  skill  i  and  it  required  more  people, 
with  more  industry,  skill,  and  capital.  In  1 700, 
Ireland  had  but  few  people,  little  industry, and  skilly 
and  ftill  less  capital.*  During  the  effluxion  of  a 
century  of  wars,  of  disputes,  and  convul^ons, 
Ireland  acquired  many  people,  more  industry,  more 
skill,  and  much  more  caphal.  And,  whence  did 
^he  obtain  the  people,  the  industry,  the  skill,  and 
the  capital,  which  produced,  in  1800,  so  great  a 
trade,  -as  the  value  of  9,691,0291.  ?  The  answer 
roust  be,  from  her  own  powers  of  reproducOotu 
And,  we  thus^  incidentally,  perceive,  how  little 

*  It  is  here  proper  to  recollect,  that  the  legal  interest  of 
knoney,  in  Ireland,  was  reduced,  in  1704,  from  ten  per  cent,  to 
right;  in  1722,  to  seven;  and  in  1732,  to  six  per  cent.  Those 
several  reductions  itnplfy  that  wealth,  and  capital,  hegan  to 
Uicrease^  with  the  ntMnhcr$  of  die  pegple,  and  thsir  industryw 

£  e 
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Ireland  owes»  during  that  century  of  acquiranenf , 
either  to  her  persons,  in  power,  or  to  her  paitriotsy 
out  of  power.  This  moral  truth  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  every  coun-* 
^n^»  which  is  running  that  race  of  industry,  how 
much  the  people  owe  to  their  own  efforts,  and  how 
little  to  the  intermeddling  of  others. 

It  may  cast  some  additional  light  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  if  we  take  the  average  exports,  and 
imports  of  Ireland,  at  shorter  periods  of  her  ad- 
vance }  in  order,  to  review  those  several  topicks, 
as  we  advance.  We  have  seen  the  ampuat  of  the 
over^sea  trade  of  Ireland,  according  to  a  three  years 
medium,  ending  in  1701,  to  be  no  more  than 
779,1091.  of  exports,  and  of  imports,  726,5^9!. 
The  very  prospect  of  war,  in  1703^  lessened  the 
first,  to  49394551*9  s^nd  the  latter,  to  4759I58L 
They  did  not  recover  their  several  values,  during 
the  preceding  peace,  throughout  the  nine  subse- 
quent years  of  war.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  what- 
ever might  be  its  political  value,  brought  great 
relief  to  the  depressed  trade  of  Ireland,  after  such 
protracted  hostilities.  The  years  1714,  and  1715, 
were  periods  of  unexampled  commerce,  in  Ireland* 
And  the  augmented  amount,  in  those  prosperous 
years,  both  of  the  exports,  and  imports,  arose, 
from  an  uncommon  traffic  with  Holland,  aad 
jTlanders,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  France  and  ber 
dominions.  According  to  Dobbs,  1715  was  the 
happiest  year  of  her  commerce,  when  her  exports 
lurmounted  the  imports  by  5579o68h    If  we  take 
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theyesirs  1713,  171^^^  and  1715,  as  the  epoch  of 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  we  shall  perceive,  from 
the  ^ 

Average  value  of  both,  the 

amount  to  have  been  X.i|2do,8io  X.88a,S29 
Compare  these  with   the 

average  of  1726.7.8    -    i»03j,577       916,895 


■*rfta 


And  these  last  years  represent  the  trade  of  Ireland^ 
ait  the  accession  of  George  IL ;  the  amount  both  of 
the  exports,  and  imports,  at  the  first  epoch,  being 
2,163,639!,  J  and  at  the  last  epoch  i,952,472L 
D6bbs  is  not  happy,  in  accounting,  for  the  flatness, 
and  defalcation,  of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  during  the 
intermediateperiod,to  thefltiduations  of  berdomes* 
tic  manufaCtui'es.  No:  they  were  mote  owing  to 
the  uncertainties,  in  other  countries,  df  peace,  and 
of  war;  ft)  the  stockjobbing  both  in  France,  and 
England,  Vhich  affected  private  credit:  yet,*^  must 
It  be  recollected,  that  England  was  the  great,  and 
steady  customer  of  Ireland,  either  in  peace,  or  war, 
in  her  prosperity,  or  depression  *  One  truth  is  ctu 
tain,  as  we  know,  from  subsequent  iacts,  that  the 
Irish  people,  with  their  industry,  and  their  capitals^ 
held  their  onward  course^  without  niuch'iiiterrttp« 
tion,'  from  whatever  cause.  We  might  in£nr  this 
truths  from  a  view  of  the  exports,  and  inipdrts» 
oi  Ireland;  before  the  war  of  1738  begani  and 
after  it  euded :  and,^  these  view3  are  exhibited  tn 
the  average  value  of ' 
.'  -  -  -•  -    :  -  'E  e"2-  ■  -■'■  ■ 
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EjtpOTU*  ImpuiU* 

Xhe  three  yean  1736I 

«737  f  L.  1,232,446  1.951,54^ 
1738) 

Andinthetbreeyears  1 749  ) 

«750r ^858,606    i,497i437 
'7S»i L 

At  this  epoch  of  the  prosperity  both  of  Britain, 
aftd  of  Ireland,  it  may  be  proper  to  ptase  a  mo- 
oseat,  in  order  to  view  the  retrospective  advance 
of  the  Irish  popuIatiM.  Petty,  with  hit  usttftji 
talent,  computed  the  people  of  Ireland,  at  the  Re- 
rdution  of  168S,  at  i, 200,000.  There  is  t05 
much  reason,  for  believing,  that  the  waste  of  war, 
which  ensued  within  the  bowels  of  Ireland,  consi- 
derably reduced  the. number^  of  her  people,  prO«- 
liiic  as  they  are :  and  we  may,  accordingly,  see  id*- 
telligent  men  estimate  them,  in  1 690,  at  1 ,040,000 : 
But,  from  the  epoch  of  the  subsequent  peace,  tht 
Irish  people  began,  undoubtedly,  to  increase,  and 
multiply,  with  all  the  force  of  the  prolific  iiiuu 
lity,  and  of  the  great  cmwiand.  In  1 725,  wi 
aire  assured,  that  they  had  already  augmented  to 
1,670,000  souls.  At  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of 
iYitProicsUmt  working  schools^  in  1 733',  there  weft 
very  minute  accounts  taken  of  the  population  of 
Ireland,  Protestant  atid  Papist,  though  not  by  e* 
niimeration:  According  to  Bishop  Maule's  ac« 
county  from  the  Bisliop^s  books^  and  other  authen« 
Uc  voucfierSj  there  were,  at  that  era,  2,000,000,^ 
of  people,  in  Ireland ;  whereof  were  of  Protest* 


1 


ants  about  600,0009  and  about  1,400,000  Pa- 
pistg  }  or  more  than  t\  Papiats  to  one  Protestant, 
if  there  were  any  praftical  efficacy  in  the  8ai4 
Trotestant  "working  schools^  ve  may  ea^ly  sup* 
pose,  that  the  said  proportion  of  2i  Papists  to 
one  Protestant,  has  diminished  rather  than  in* 
creased.  But,  Petty,  and  Dobbs,  bad  already 
settled,  that  one  Protestant  would  do  as  much 
work,  in  the  year,  as  two  Papists.  We  were  al* 
so  informed,  at  that  epoch,  there  were,  in  the  four 
proirinces  of  Ireland,  as  under : 

In  Ulster       -'  62,6^0  -  -  -    3^AS9* 

Leinster    -  25,23,8  .  .  -    92^424. 

.'Munster    •  ^35337  -  -  -  106,407* 

Connaught  4,299  -  -  -    44*  *  33* 

The  totals  -  105,494     -     .    ..  281,423; 


Which,  at  5  to  each  family,  in  the  coimtry,  10 
forDul^to,  and  7  forCork,  make,  in  aU,  2,015,229 
souls;  and  which  very  nearly  correspond,  saitk 
Anderson,  *  with  the  said  account  of  Kshop 
Maule.  The  mcrease  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
held  its  rapid  course ;  and  there  is  reaaon  to  be-* 
Ueve,  that  they  were  rather  more  than  4,000,000 
when  her  union  with  Britain  was  accomplished, 
in  1800.  But,  it  il  the  largeness  of  the  towns, 
wliich  has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  commerce, 

»  Cbxm.  Hist  C^m.  JLoL 
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and  finance  of  every  industrious  country.  Dub- 
lin was  said  to  contain,  in  1733,'  about  129,420 
souls:  at  present  it  contains,  at  least  182,006: 
Cork  was  said,  in  1733,  ^^  contsiiil  55>ooo 
souls :  it  is  said  to  contain  now  about  75,000. 
The  only  other  towns,  which,  in  Ireland,  contain 
40,000  souls  and  upwards,  are  linierick,  and 
Waterford :  Yet,  are  there  several  other  town9, 
in  that  prolific  country,  which  comprehend  great 
masses  of  industrious  people,  who  promote  trade, 
by  their  energy,  and  augment  finance,  by  their 
power  of  expenditure. 

ThrougKout  the  long,  and  laftguid  war^  which 
was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  there 
was  little  interruption  to  the  industry  of  Ireland ; 
to  the  course  of  her  gains  ;  or  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  her  capital :  The  oversea  trade  of  that 
sheltered  island  was  yery  little  interrupted,  by  the 
events  of  that  war,  whether  happy,  or  adverse : 
The  reason  may  be,  that  her  best,  and  chief  cus- 
tomer was  Britain:  and  we  might  safcfly  Infer, 
both  the^  augmentation  of  Ker  people^  and  their 
enterprise,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  their  traffic 
abroad j  from  the  vast  flow  of  their  exports j  and 
imports,  in  the  three  fortunate  years,  emiing  with 
1751,  which  indeed  formed  an  epoch  of  great 
prosperity  in  Britain,  which  sogrecitly  influenced 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland.^  In  Ireland,  indeed,  her 
prosperous  state,  soon  after,  led  on  to  a  parlia- 
mentary dispute,  about  the  application  of  the  s'iir. 
pluses  of  her  revenue.    The  Commoas,  who  held 
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the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  atpplied  those  sur- 
pluses to  domestic  meliorations ;  bridges,  and  ca- 
nals, and  mills  were  formed;  and  manqfactures 
were  incited,  and  pushed  forward,  by  every  sort 
of  encouragement,  which  the  projectors,  with  pub- 
lic money,  in  their  power,  covld  propose.  The 
tffects  were  soon  seen,  and  felt.  The  exports  of 
1755  rose,  in  their  extended  value,  to  2,o47,66ol., 
while  the  imports  amounted*  to  the  sum  of 
]>7}  i,552L  Invigorated  as  Ireland  was,  by  those 
means,  she  scarcely  felt  any  internsptiojos  to  her 
industry,  and  gains,  from  the  war  of  1756*. 

For  Ireland,  as  weH  as  for  Great  Britain,  the  sew 
reign  auspiciously  opened,  in  1760.  New  encou- 
ragements were  constantly  given,  while  no  obstruc- 
tions  were  imposed*  And.  the  prjivate  gains.of  induii* 
jtry  went  on  with  the  reduplicaittons  pf.  money,  Ist 
at  usurious  interest.  We  may  see  ftufficient  proo& 
of  the  salutary  effects,  if  we  compare  the:  average 
values  of  the  exports,  and  imports,  in.  the  three 
years  ending  with  i  jSz^  vrith  those  ^njiing, in  1 772 ; 
Th^  amountf  of 

.    Exports.  Imports.  > 

The  first  period  was  L,  2,274,422  L.  1,696,764 
The  second  period  was    39302,576        "^941 51785 

During  those  years,  the  exports  to  Great  Bri- 
tain,  which  was  her  greatest,  and  her  best  market. 
Were  prodigious,  while  the  British  plantations  form- 
ed the  next  greatest  markets,  as  well  for  the  sup* 
pUers  of  materials,  as  the  furnishers  of  necessaries^ 
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physical,  and  acquired.  The  colofiial  war  b^aa^ 
in  i7ys9  wherein  the  British  AmericaBfi  defied  the 
power,  embarrassed  the  policy,  and  obstructed  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain :  The  British  Aoioi- 
cans  were  allowed  to  da  so ;  because  the  parent 
Slate  would  not  put  forth  her  strength,  use  her 
policy,  or  urge  her  traffic.  The  Irish  £K:ticms 
took  advantage  of  her  various  embarrassments; 
and  they  demamded,  in  1779,  zjreetrade^  mth« 
out  having,  perhaps,  any  very  precise  idea  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  thing  sought.  Their  demands 
were  granted;  'as  indeed  concessic^s  had  already 
been  made,  without  so  much  peremptoriness  of  re- 
,<juisitioa.  "^    And  yet  whatever  freedom  of  trade 

•  By  the  18  Geo.  III.  ch.  55,  certain  goods  were  allow- 
'cd  to  be  exported,  directly,  fVom  Ireland  into  the  British 
pfcuitatiDns,  in  Anierica,  and  to  the  British  aettleiiientijs,  ia 
Africa ;  and  Irish  built  Mfs  wtre-  declared  to  be  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges,  as  British.*   By  the  18..Geo»  lU. 
-  ch,  61,  Papists  were  relieved,  from  the  disability  of  holding 
estates,  in  Ireland.     By  the  19th  Geo.  III.  ch,  S5t.  tobacco 
of  Irish  growth  was  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Britain. 
By  the  19th  Geo.  III.  ch.  37,  bounties  on  the  ihiportatioa 
of  Irish  hemp  were  granted.     By  the  20th  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  6, 
restraints  on  the  export  of  woollen  dhapery,  and  glass,  from 
Iceland,  were  repealed.     By  the  90th  Gea  III.  du  10^  a 
free  trade,  with  the  British  settlements  in  America,  with 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  British  settlements  in  Africa, 
Jiras  allowed.    By  the  20th  Geo.  III.  ch.  IS^  the  Turkey 
trade  was  laid  oj^en  to  the  Irish  people ;  ant)  by  the  same 
statute,  gold,  and  silver,  were  allowed  to  be  exported  ta 
Ireland.     Such,  then,  was  the  Jree  tradcj  which  was  thus 
•  granted  to  the  Irish  traders,  by  tiiose  successive  taws  ( 


vas  thus*  grwted  to  such  requisitions^'  the  coio- 
mcree  of  Ireland  languished  during  the  years 
1780,  1781,  and  178a  :  the  fact  is^  however  men 
may  talk  about  freedom  of  trade,  and  ifhatever 
may  be  granted  to  the  vehemence  of  their  requests; 
without  adequate  cajutalyenlargement  of  enterprise^ 
and  the  diffusion  of  correspondence^commerce  can- 
not be  much  extended.  This  truth  will  appear, 
with  sufficient  clearness,  by  comparing  the  average 
values  of  the  exports,  and  imports^  during  the  free 
trade  of  the  years  1780-81-82,  with  the  restrained 
trade  of  1770-71-72: 

SxportSi  Ii9pofti. 

Those  of  1770-71-72  amounted  to  L,3,302,576  L.2,4>15,78j 

Those  of  1780-81.82        -        -        3,102,938     2,74.8.293 

-  -I 

The  last,  indeed,  was  a  period  of  extended  warfare; 
while  the  former  was  a  period  of  unrestrained  quiet. 
The  exports,  and  imports,  of  the  subsequent  years, 
1784  and  1785,  did  somewhat  surpass  the  com- 
merce pf  1770-1-2,  after  the  United  States  had 
opened  their  guilty  ports  to- the  Irish  trade.  ^ 

t 

*  There  may  be  mentioned  a  measure,  or  two,  whick 
possibly  had  some  influence  on  the  domestic  economy,  at 
least  on  tlie  agriculture  of  Ireland  :  Her  House  of  Lorda 
kaving  imder  consideration,  in  1757,  the  state  of  tillage^ 
«ame  to  senreral  resolutions :  that  the  consumption  of  Dub- 
lin has  the  most  extensive  infiuence  on  the  Mage  of  Ire« 
land;  the  consumption  being  200,000* barrels  of  wheat, 
(300  lib.  weight  of  flour  being  equal  to  two  barrels  of 
wheat;)  2dly,  it  was  resoWed,  that  bounties  be' graat^ 
«»  the  loftd  oiffriage  of  com  to  Dublin.  It  appears  that, 
^  during^ 
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The  concession  of  a  Jrte  trade  wafr  meanttmc 
fbUowed,  in  lySa^  by  the  demand  ofzjree  consH^ 
iudon.  This  demand  was  as  inconsiderately  grant- 
ed^  by  the  one  side,  as  it  had  been  positively  rt^ 
quired  by  the  other.  *  Beyond  the  factiousness 
of  the  Irish  statesmen,  and  the  ^^xreakness  of  the 
British,  political  foHy  could  not  go.  Every  thing 
vras  thus  granted  by  Great  Britain  ;  but  nothing 
was  granted,  in  return,  by  Ireland.  These  requi- 
sitions, and  concessions,  contained  no  adjustment 
of  anty  thing,  till  they  were  followed,  in  1785,  by 
*  the  Irish  carangementSy  for  settling  .somethmg 
like  consistency,  in  commerce,  between  the  two 
independent  kingdoms  :  But,  they  were  not  very 
strongly  urged  on  the  one  side,  and  declined  on 
the  other.  If  impolicy,  or  forbearance,  had  not 
been  the  resolutions  of  Great  Britain,  during  those 

»  • 

during  the  five  years,  which  elapsed  with  1757,  that  there 
iiad  been  brought  to  the  Dublin  market. 

Of  home  product      -      -      -      404,825  barrels. 

Of  foreign  product    ....      594,312  barrels. 

999,137  barrel*. 


In  1774|  the  King  was  thanked,  for  giving  jiis  assent  to  f 
bill,  in  favour  of  tiUage,^*«Lords  Journals,  Vol.  iv.  JOl-772. 

*  By  the  22d  Qeo.  III.  ch.  53,  the  act  6  Geo.  I.  far  te^ 
cuiing  the  dependence  of  Ireland^  was  simp}/,  repealed;  bj 
the  23d  Geo.  III.  ch.  28,  ap{»eala,  from  the  courts  of  Ir&> 
land,  to  Great  Britain,  were  also  relinquished.  -  And,  in 
return  for  both  those  statutes,  relinquishing  the  dependence 
of  Ireland,  nothing  was  obtained,  or  demap4e4;  nor  was 
ther^  any  arrangement  of  pretejosions,  or  any  treaty. 
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£ictiou8  times,  the  proper  measures,  arising  out 
of  the  existing  circumstances,  had  been  to  resolve  t 
since  Ireland  has  thus  acquired  independence, 
without  any  return  of  benefit,  or  appearance  of 
quiet,  the  people  of  Ireland  shall  be  deemed  a-^ 
kens  ;  their  ships  shall  be  alien ;  their  trade  shall 
be  subject  to  alien  duties  ;  as  aliens^  they  shall  not 
be  admitted  into  the  British  colonies  ;  nor  partake 
of  the  British  fisheries.  Such  resolutions,  which 
iprere  the  necessary  inferences^  from  such  assump- 
tions,  would  have  ruined  the  agriculture,  and  ma* 
nufactures,  the  commerce,  and  circulation  of  Ire- 
land, in  a  month  ;  so  much  did  all  these  depend 
Qn  her  daily  communications  with  Great  Britain. 
In  return,  for  that  forbearance,  Ireland,  actuated 
i^y  her  usual  charlatans ; 


Ab  charlatans  can  do  no  good, 
UntH  they're  mounted  in  a  crowd ;  *^. 


assumed,  in  1789,  during  a  melancholy  moment, 
a  distinct  government,  from  that  of  Great  Britain. 
During  some  years,  there  followed  extravagancies, 
which  ended,  at  length/  in  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
upon  the  avowed  principle  of  tfw&r^  separation. 
But,  the  wretched  men,  who  now  drew  their 
swords,  on  such  a  jprinciple,  and  with  such  a  pur- 
pose, were  not  more  rebellious,  than  the  Irish  ora- 
tors, who  moved  the  vote  of  independence,  in  1 782 : 
and  seemed  to  snatch  the  sceptre,  trova  the  King's 
hands,  iii  1789.  All  men,  at  length  saw,  froni 
such  proceeding;,  th^t,  between  complete  union. 
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and  positive  separation,  there  was  no  middle  state* 
Aiid>  the  year  1800  will  always  be.  deemed >  in 
the.  annals  of  the  British  empire^  tbeiiappy  epoch 
of  an  incorporate  Union,  which  had  been  settled 
upon  equal  mediums,  conducted  by  prudent  ma^ 
aagement,  and  consummated  by  the  wise  legis* 
latioa  of  the  two  independent  kingdoms.  * 

Meantime,  the  people  of  Ireland,  consistin^^  of 
rather  more  than  4,000,000  of  souls,  held  their 
onward  course,  in  the  progress  of  their  industry, 
and  the  enterprise  of  their  traffic,  whatever  nugbt 
be  the  factiousness,  or  imbecility  of  statesmen,  on 
dther  side  the  Irish  Channel.  The  Irish  people 
increased  their  numbers,  enlarged  their  <;ommerce, 
amgmented  their  gains,  and  reduplicated  their  ca« 
pital.  All  these  statements,  we  might  infer,  firoin 
s  comparison  of  the  exports,  and  imports,  of  the 
three  years,  ending  with  j  782,  with  the  three  years, 
ending  with  1792 : 


The  3  yean  ATtnige  of  the  first  period  wu      L.  3, 108,938    L.  S^^^S^SM 
nc  5  yean  arenge  of  the  second  period  wis      5,125,964        4,1«43S5 


I** 


This  detail  exhibits  a  commercial  comparison 
ef  the  three  last  years  of  a  most  disastrous  war, 
with  the  three  last  years  of  a  most  advantageous 
peace*  During  that  period.  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland,  were  equally  prosperous*  The  unexaiti* 
pled  amount  of  the  over-sea  trade>  which  is  shown 
by  the  statement,  ending  in  1792,  evinces  that,  it 
was  in  Ireland,  as  weU  as  in  Great  Britain,  a  pe- 
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thd  of  uticommon  prosperity^  which  did  aot  last 
long*  As  early  as  1792,  and  as  late  as  iSoa^  x 
spirit  of  disaffection,  ^hich  U'as  followed,  in  maay 
districts  of  Ireland^  by  popular  disturbances^  aftd 
traiterous  insurrection,  affected  her  quiet^  and  in* 
terrapted  her  industry.  *  A  foreign  war  began. 
In  1 7^3,  which,  like  all  former  hostilitiea,  intro- 
dttced  many  obstructions,  ftgm  abroad :  two  firuiu 
less  attempts  were  meantime  made  to  invade  Ire^ 
land,  from  France ;  and  one  invasion,  under  Hum- 
bert, took  place,  which,  for  a  while,  perturbed  a 
country,  that  was  sufficiently  prone  to  insurrec- 
tion. In  1798,  indeed,  those  disturbances  ended 
in  avowed,  and  inveterate  rebellion,  which  was  at- 
tended with  waste  of  property  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  at  least.  The  debility  of  public,  and  pri« 
Tate  credit,  in  England,  during  those  unhappy 
times,  was,  no  doubt,  felt,  strongly,  in  Ireland* 
And,  the  accustonied  influences  of  all  those  causes, 
had  the  certain  effects  of  lessening  the  exports,  and 
augmenting  the  imports,  of  the  years  1798, 1799, 
and  i8oo»  the  noted  years  of  rebellion,  and  oi 
union :  So  that  the  average  values  of  the  e^ort 
and  import  trade  of  Ireland,  aceording  to  a  three 
years  average,  amounted  to  4,164,0821.  of  eicport^^ 
and  5,387,6891.  of  imports,  f 

*  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the  House 
of  Lords  m  Ireland ;  And  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  of 
the  United  Parliament,  1902. 

f  The  aamo  debility,  aad  diminlution,  might  bo  proved^ 

from 
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Some  addhioiul  ligbt^  may  be  thrown  on  the 
origin,  and  progress  of  the  industry,  commerce^ 
and  wealth,  of  Ireland,  by  taking  some  other  views 
of  her  conunercial  affairs  :  For  250  years  toge- 
ther, from  the  time  of  Edward  III,  saif h  Sir  John 
Davies,  the  Irish  customs  did  not  exceed  loooL  a 
;year ;  for,  the  subsidy  of  poundage  was  not  then 
known ;  and  the  gre|t(est  custom  did  arise,  irom 
the  cocquet  of  hides.  A  pretty  accurate  idea  of 
the  progress  of  commerce,  and  of  opuleiice,  in 
JCogland,  and  in  Ireland,  may  be  obtained,  by 
tmcing  distinctly  the  several  settlements  of  the  le- 
gal interest  of  money,  in  both  those  countries.  * 

from  the  registered  number  of  shipping,  which  belonged  to 
Ireland,  m  the  prosperous  year  1792,  and  the  £sadvanta'- 
l^eous  year  1800:  In  the  first  year,  Ireland  had  4193  ships^' 
carrying  69,507  tons ;  and  in  the  second,  only  lOOS  ships, 
bearing  64^^62  tons.  .  . 

'  *  The  legal  interest  of  money  was  settled,  suceesrff  dy, 
in  under: 

'     England.  Ireland. 

In  1546    -    at  10  per  cent.  In  1635  -    at  10  per  cent. 

In  1623    •    at  8  per  cenu  In  170i  •    at  S  per  cent 

la  1660    •    at  6per  cenU  In  1727  -    at  7  per  cent. 

In  1713    ;    at  5  per  cent.  In  1732  -    at  6  pec  cent 

At  whioh  it  remains*  At  which    it    remains, 

though  an  attempt  was 
made,  in  1788,  to  reduce 
the  interest  to  5  per  cent 
This  rate  was  imposed  on 
the  Bank  of  Ireland^  by  its 
charter. 
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.  Another  view  of  this  interesting  subject  may  ba 
taken,  frotn  tracing  the  currencies  of  Ireland,  at 
different  periods  of  her  progress.  Before  the  i^iga 
of  Edward  IV.  the  legal  va)ue  of  money,  in  Eng* 
land,  and  Ireland,  was  quite  equal.  But,  in  that 
reign,  this  convenient  equality  was  altered,  by  an 
absurd  r^uiation,  which  created  a  difference  of  a 
fourth  part ;  the  Irish  shilling  being  worth  but  j^. 
in  England  ;  and  the  English  shilling  passing  in 
Ireland,  for  i6d. :  So  that  looL  English  madis  ' 
133I.  6s.  8d.  in  Ireland ;  or  in  other  words^ 
33L  6s.  Sd.  per  cent,  made  the  eJcchange  at  par^ 
between  the  two  countries.  This  difference  of 
values,  between  English,  and  Irish  money,  con- 
tinued till  1637,  when  it  was  taken  away ;  and 
all  payments  of  crown  rents,  leases,  and  other 
charges,. and  contracts,  at  that  time  subsisting^ 
were,  by  a  deduction  of  a  fourth  part,  reduced 
into  English  value  :  and  hence,  the  legal  value  of 
money  became  again  the  same,  in  England^  and 
Ireland.  Thus,  it  continued  till  the  Revolution. 
But,  James  II.  coming  soon  after  to  Ireland,  by  a 
proclamation,  in  1689,  raised  the  English  shilling 
to  1 3d.  and  during  the  subsequent  confusions,  the 
same  shilling  rose  to  i4d.  in  1 694,  when  the  value 
of  it  had  fallen  in  England :  but,;  from  that  ficti-  • 
•tious  rate,  it  was  reduced  to  13d,  in  1701.  The 
regulation  of  the  current  value  of  gold,  in  Ireland, 
was  settled,  by  the  legal  value  of  the  English  shil- 
ling :  and,  this  being  higher,  in  Ireland,  than  in 
Britain,  as  13  to.  1  a  }.  the  legal,  or  extrinsic  value 
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»l  fAOtiey  ift  fiieed  hi^er^  in  die  one  khigdmn, 
than  in  the  otbtfi  8o  that  lod.  English  is 
i6Sh  €si  M.  In  Ireland  $  or  in  other  wordt,  9^ 
ftwn  thencifeffb,  made  the  t»ir  of  eitchuige^  be« 
iWeitA  th6  two  cottntriet.  *  Stfcb  then^  is  the 
hifttmy  ^  the  |Mr  ^  (M^Mnge  between  Enghiid^ 
And  Itekfid^  which)  we  n^y  pet^eive^  is  wholi/ 
Aftlficial)  wHhout  any  connexion  eitber  with  the 
niitiirid  or  mercantile  exchanges^  betweoi  those 
countries.  It  is^  at  the  same  time,  curious  to  ob« 
strfC)  that  diebefore-mefttioned  periods  of  pro* 
sperity,  ^r  of' depression,  were  ndted  equally  for 
steady,  or  unsteady  exchanges,  between  -Ldkidon^ 
Mfd  Dublin*  %'  The  greatest  part  ^f  the  cash  dr- 
nulating^  in  Ittdaild,  is  the  coin  of  England. 

Meaniiitie,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  esublished^ 
in  1783,  on  a  cfipital4>f  Coo,oocl.  t    It  was  M« 


*  JEU>bi8oa'ft  Essay  on  Coins, 

%  Tlie  following  exchange^  in  I<ondon,  on 
justify  that  remark : 


In  174*8 — ^January  -  8^ 

July     .  .  8i 

In  1749 — January  -  8{. 

Jufy      .  -  84 

In  1750^— January 
July 


In  1790 — January  - 

July     -  - 

In  1791-^ January  - 

July     -  * 

-    8-t  I  In  1792 — January  - 

July     -  - 


In  1771— January 
July     - 

In  1772 — January 
July     - 

In  1778-^snuary 
July     • 


-    -    9: 


-    H 

-  11 
.  10 


8^ 

9 


f  The  exchanges  then 
were: 

In  17$S--%TBnuary    -  10 
July     .    -    8i 


Ipwiid,  wd  imitaited^  by  a  bt&k,  or  hBDk$»  which 
I3atie4  e3(^  notes^  in  almost  every  handet^  in  that' 
cottotry.  Wbcn  the  Bank  of  Snghad  was  ra^ 
Mrata^»  kk  1797,  from  fiaymg  in  gokt,  andail^NDr, 
tbe  Bank  of  Iidbmd  was  soon  after  xeitraiiiedi 
from  paying  in  cash ;  and  the  pfeivate  Banks  could 
not  pay  fhw  notes,  in  batiion,  when  the  ^blic 
banks  were  restratnod.  The  exchange,  which  had 
been  flat,  in  1 794,  and  i  jg^y  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 
1 796,  and  ^  pu:t  of  1797.  It  again  tose  in  1 799, 
and  continued  reo^rkafaly  high,  itt  i&oo,  in  tSoi, 
and  1 80a  i  and  it  rose  to  a  great  height,  in  1 803, 
and  1804J  and  when  it  advanced  to  20  per  cent, 
it  induced  Parliamentary  enquiry,  ia  1864.  The 
Committee  of  H^quiry  attributed  thjs  uneatVEopled 
rise,  in  the  nchaog^,  t^  two  causes »  to  the  un* 
necessary  restriction,  from  paying  >n  bnllion, 
which  was  imposed  by  law,  on  the  Sank  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  to  the  over  issue  of  paper ;  wh|le  the 
real  balance  of  payments  was  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land. *    The  Committee  regretted,  that  they  could 

*  Report  of  the  Commtttte  of  Eaquiry.  There  is  a  ikct» 
or  twOy  which  fleems  to  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Am 
Committee :  The  secret  artifices  ai  the  Irish  Dire<;tory  of 
the  United  Irishmen,-  required  their  ibflowem  ^  to  pre^eas 
the  cireulation  of  bank  notes. "  See  the  Repov^  of  dia 
Secret  Coaunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Irehmd, 
App.  No.  28.  The  other  fact  is,  that  in  18(M<,  at  Belfast, 
there  was  an  obvious  preference  given  to  the  notes  of  the 
45fiiwf4ry  banks  ^Scotland  over  the  xngfjo^  of  the  Paak  of  be- 
Vmd :  at  th«^  time,  and  l^h^t  gold  g^^4  ^S^  be  procvsed 

Ff  ^  for 
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not  offer  to  the  House  any  remedy,  for  such  a 
grievance,  f  Bat,  the  enquiry  itself  was  a  reme- 
dy, by  laying  open  the  causes  of  the  evil.  When 
the  wretched  hopes  of- the  United  Irishmen  were 
dashed  by  the  Union;  when  peace  was  agam  re- 
stored ;  when  the  industry,  and  trade  of  Ireland 
began  to  flow,  in  their  usual  channels ;  the  ex« 
changes  returned  to  near  their  usual  par :  add  to 
those  causes,  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  wisely  is- 
sued large  numbers  of  stamped  dollars,  and  also 
circulated  600  tons  of  copper  coins.  * 

fox.Bank  of  Irc^il  notes,  under  a  discoont  of  tmc  t^iSwg 
j7er  pound;  while  the  notes  of  the  Scots  baolps  were  e%,: 
chan£^  for  gold,  at  only  4d.  !n  the  pound ;  the  diCTerenc^ 
6f  Id.  in  every  shilling  being  aTways  caTcolafed  to  bring  ihe 
two'  currencies  to  fhe  par.  This  is  an  extremely  curioua 
fact;  flxiring  partly  fWrni  the  intrigues  of  the  United  frish* 
faen,  and  pardy  from  the  real  preference  of  the  Scots  bank 
not^i  HI  the  north  of  Ireland. 

<**f  Some  very  adequate  remedies  were,  howeiner,  ap^ed 
Ifo  the  defective  drcuktfon,  and  to  the  unfayouriAile  ^xi 
dianges  of  Ireland,  by  die  firitish  government :  useful  coins 
w^re  introduced  there,  in  the  place  of  depreciated  paper » 

There  were  chrculated  by  the  Bank  €£  Ireland, 
\  sliunped  doUars  at  6s.,  of  the  value  of       -       L.2S2,352 
S3v«r  tokens,  of  the  vnlue  of     -       .       .  948,404^ 

^^per  coins,'  of  the  value  Of      •        •  ^       -      *     1 2i,70S 


«.  * 


the  total  circulate  J       -        •       L.l,20i^,46? 


''I 


'^  '  lit    ly,' 


?»«^Bcf0r6^di#ehdF'of.die  year  1801^  the  exchange,  wtdr 
S>aUm,  at  Londoii»  bad  fallen  to  1  l.per  cent.    llm^tlM^ 

,        .    *  *i  It 
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*.  Wci  have  aow  s^n  ibat,  with  the  prosjierity  of 
lx€^md^  the  exchanges  are  not  higher,  or  more 
umteady,  than  they  might  beexpeSed,  during  such 
thne8»  and  under  such  circumstances.  Whatever 
may  have  been,  in  the  days  of  Malynes,  and  Mis- 
sendcB,  under  James  L,  there  are  obviously  now 
three  kinds  of  exchange :  the  natural  exchange^ 
which  consists  in  the  expense  of  carrying  money, 
from  oqe  country  to  another ;  the  commercial  ex- 
etumge  }  an4  the  political  exchange,  consisting  of 
the  remittances  for  public  purposes,  exclusive  of 
private  deaKngs.  In  those  views  of  the  subject, 
die  efforts,  which  have  been  made,  and  are  malt- 
ing, for  shortening  the  roads,  securing  bridges,- 
enlarging  harbours,  and  facilitating,  the  passages, 
between  Great  Britain  .and  Ireland,  are  of  the. 
greatest  importan<;e }  as  the  risky  and  expenscjr 
of  conveying  monqy,  must  be  thereby  lessened,, 
and  correspondence  promoted ;  as  well  as  the  in« 
tercourse,  and  the  Union,  thereby  very  much  im-^ 
proved. 

Tet  3  is  it  made  a  question,  by  those  writers^ 
who  come  forward  to  instruct  the  dullards  of  Greats 
Britain,  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  whether  the  conn 

It  rose.  In  the  subsequent  year;  and  stood  In  DecefOAer  180!^ 
at  IS^.  It  fell,  in  1806  \  and  stood,  in  December  of  dtat 
jear,  at  1  li  to  1%  In  March  1807,  it  was  at IqW,  a»  10^; 
and  towards  the  end*  of  the  year  it  fia^d  at  iOj^.  In  Febra* 
ary  1809,  it  was  as  low  as  8i  and  8;  and  sfeopd  ia  Decern; 
ber  1809,  at  9i.     In  1810,  it  has  btcn  ir«ry  steady  fionr  9| 

Ff2 
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merce  of  Ireland  ha$  prospered,  ot  withered,  since 
the  Union,  in  tSoo  i  whether  the  Irish  peopfe  have 
any  thing  to  congratulare  themselves  upon,  fince 
the  Union.  To  such  waitings,  it  may  be  allewed, 
that  there  is  nothing  mystical  in  the  word,  UfUMj 
or  in  the  thing.  Honest  Dobb»  bad,  mdeed,  o* 
pened  hfs  well-meaning  Eflay,  by  remarking  that, 
^^  trade  unites  in  interest  and  aflfection,  the  most 
**  distant  nations : "  and,  what  people  e^er  reject- 
ed the  sincere  offer  of  friendly  commefce,  but 
United  Irishmen^  who^  hyena-like,  are  no  more 
capable  of  amity,  than  she  is  ;  and  who,  with  the 
^ame  wildness,  possess  her  subtilty,  and  malice  ? 
The  free  trade,  which  was'  allowed  to  Ireland,  ifi 
1779,  T780,  and  1781,  was  merely  giyen,  under 
qualifications;  and  might  have  been  reclaimed 
from  independent  Irelandv  I%e  Urdon  conferred 
en  Ireland  zfree  trade^  without  any  qualification, 
iii  the  same  manner  z%  the  Englidi,  and  ScoHsh 
people  enjdy^^  trade.  Bot  I  never  hetrd^  that 
the  statesmen,  who  made  the  Union  of  t8o6,  se- 
cretly promised  to  transfer  any  pat t  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  Great  Brkain  to  Ireland,  wbat« 
ever4he  Lord  Lieutenant  ^ay  have  silently  engag- 
ed, without  authority.  Now ;  it  is  very  possible 
for  a  people  to  be  entitled  to  a  free  trade,  without 
possessing  the  means  of  carryin|^it  on.  The  year, 
when  the  Union  commenced,  was  sfiU  marked 
by  its  revotutioRary  state*  ^  >  It  was  the  last  year 

*"  It  is  a  facty  which  is  stated  by  the  writers,  who  utter 
fheir  wailings,  under  the  seda^tiye  fprm  of  instruction^  that 
^<  OA  the  25  th  of  Mareh  l805,  'there  were  no  fewer  thai^ 
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of  a  lengthened  war;  and,  i8oi  was  the  epoch 
of  the  protracted  treaty  of  Amiens.  Add  to  those 
causes  of  depression  the  derangement  of  the  ex* 
change  of  Ireland,  during  the  successive  years, 
i8oi^-^-3  and  1804.1  Can  it,  then,  be  matter  of 
wonder  among  well  informed  persons,  that  the 
oversea  trade  of  Ireland  should  languish,  for  some 
time,  after  tlie  Union  began ;  there  being  nothing 
of  eficbantmentj  either  in  the  uwd^  or  the  ildng. 
After  this  introdudion,  let  us  now  examine  th^ 
pubUc  accounts,  which  are  kept,  and  produced, 
for  the  very  purpose  oi^*  ascertaining  the  fact,  and 
preventing  delusion ;   Tliere  -were  in*^ 


The  tbiM  yars  average  of  the  ^ 

years  1798, 1 799, 1800  -  - 

Do.  -   i8oi»  iSoi»  xSqs  -  - 

Do.-    1804,1805,1806-  - 

Do^  -   z3o7,  x8o8, 1809  '  * 

In    -   1810       -    -    -    -  - 

lo    -   i€*f       -    -    -    ^  - 


Ir.  Exports. 


082  L 


U4.164. 

5,131,108 
5.710.103 

6,098,485 
6»090^ij 


tr.  Inpoits. 


.5 .387,689 

5*456.453 

5.769,035 

1 7.079.61 1 

6,564.578 

7,^t,6o3 

^. 


Tot.  of  both. 


1-9.55I.77* 

JO,lXK,X39 

10,900,143 

1 11,7^9,814 
11,663,063 
X3.3ft»>oi4 


*^  1»474  persons  confined,  on  suspicion,  in  difierent  prisons, 
"*'  and  in  the  prison  Aips  of  Ireland*  *^  So  obetinate  a  pas- 
aioa  is  United  IriMim,  wben  it  operates  01 


f  App.  A.  1.  to  the  Report  on  the  Circulation  of  Ireland. 

%  The  real  value  of  the  Irish  produce,  and  manufacturas, 
which  were  exported,  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  January 
1810,  computed,  at  the  average  prices  current,  amounted 
to  11,464,265^;  in  1810»  to  lO/TSlfiSOL;  and  in  1811,  to 
11,567,219/1 :  By  thus  getting  at  the  real  value  of  the  pro* 
ducts,  natural,  and  artificial,  of  Ireland,  much  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Balance  of  Trade,  and  of  the  exchange  with  IrelaniL 
mounts  to  the  moon. 


l 
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We  thus  see,  then,  that  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  Union,  the  oversea  trade  of  Ireland  had  gra« 
dually  risen,  from  9)55i»77Jl«  to  13,322,0141 
Thus  prosperous  is  the  state  of  the  over*sea  trade 
of  Ireland ;  as  it  appears,  in  this  accurate  detail : 
and,  from  it,  we  may  perceive,  that  Ireland  en« 
joyed  the  exported  value  of  3,770,2431.  more,  in 
x\\t  eleventh  year  of  the  Union,  than  in  the  year 
before  it  commenced,  by  a  progressive  increase  in 
every  period. 

By  taking  some  other  views  of  this  important 
subject,  the  same  progress  of  prosperity  may  be 
seen  with  equal  distinctness*  Let  us  eicamine 
the  progress  of  the  Irish  Customs,  and  Excise, 
the  one  representing  the  foreign  trade  of  Ireland, 
and  the  other  her  domesuc  consumption  : 


CVITOMS. 

Kxcm. 

Grpn  Pkoduoe. 

Gross  ProdooB. 

The  pFoduce    - 

in  1801     - 

L.1, 820,^5 

-     L.838,025. 

Ditto      - 

in  1802    - 

2,04.1,618 

.      1,805,105 

Ditto      - 

in  1806    - 

1,920,859 

-      1,980,62s 

Ditto      -   .«    - 

in  1807     - 

^,4512,765 

-     ^306,435 

Ditto      -•      - 

in  1810    . 

^,906»S01 

-      1,976,998 

Ditto      - 

in  1811     - 

* 

^n -.• 

2,453,016 

.     2,244,661 

•  > 

ri-Hi 

•11 !^^     r_ 

1 

view  of  the  progress  of  the  Post-office  duties,  and 
the  Stamp  duties,  during  the' same  period : 


potT-orrtcK. 

CTAMPS. 

Crow  Produce. 

Orosi  Produce. 

The  duties    - 

.     in  1801 

-     L.  102,293 

-     L,21 1,432 

■  '   '•    '^ 

in  1802 

102,518 

811,427 
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r08T  OPPICK 

tTAUM.- 

Gross  Produce. 

GnMBAoduce. 

The  duties 

-    in  1806 

149,857 

r        ^72427 

5n  1807 

158,749 

r        698,154 

-. 

in  1810 

195,531 

716,740 

* 

an  1811      . 

238,880 

• 

-        880,675 

What  i$  there,  then,  in  diose  <;omparatiye  stat^« 
\  ments  but  ti^hat  may  encourage  wise  jnen,  though 
they  make  a  different  impression  upon  those  prag- 
matical pamphleteers,  who  are  studious  to  instruct 
more  intelligent  persons,  than  ^heipselves.  . 

The  excess  of  the  official  value  pf  Imparls  over 
'  the  JEjports  is,  however,  the  ^reat  dread  pf  sqph 
disquisitors ;  so,  says  Shakspeare, 

'f  Should  a  murtherer  look,  so  dread,  sp  grim,  ^ 

The  balance  of  trade  used,  in  former  times,  to 
be  the  terror  of  England,  while  the  mercantik 
system  was  the  great  object  of  attention,  Josuah 
Gee,  a  pragmatical  quaker,  by  publishing  th^ 
absurd  details  of  the  national  trade,  threw  the 
whole  people  into  a  panic  tremour^ 

**  Men  left  the  city  in  a  panic  fright ; 

**  Lions  they  are  in  council,  lambs  in  fight !  '^         ' 

Mr  Hume  wrote  his  fine  Essay  on  the  Balance  qf 
Trackj  to  remove  those  terrors  of  ruination,  by 
the  export  of  the  whole  coins  of  the  country.    Ani 
his  conclusion,  that  the  coins  may  be  left,  in  quiet 
times,  to  find  their  own  currency,  while  the  pejcfc 


pfe$  vieb  their  Industry,  remain,  gave  great  ccrn^ 
foft  16  tiefj  6nCf  except  to  those,  who  clelightto 
be  tokl,  that  they  are  mined.  In  tht  mean  time, 
the  bvcr-sea  trade  of  Great  Britain  rose  in  the 
v^ne  of  ks  exports  JEroih  12,^99,1121.,  according 
to  die  average  of  1749-50-51,  to  24,905,200!.,  in 
1792;  to  50,301,763!.,  in  1809.  *Th6  value  of 
the  whole  exports  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  sed9, 
was  only  779,109!.  in  1701;  1,854,6051.  ill 
1751;  4,100,526!.,  in  1801;  5,739,8431,  in 
1869;  and  6,090,411!.,  in  1811.  Now;  it  is 
quite  evident  to  all,  who  are  capable  of  reasoning 
on  such  subjects,  that  it  required  both,  in  Ireland^ 
and  in  Britaiil,  more  people  and  industry,  inor^ 
cajiital  and  enterprize,  to  export  the  cargoes  of 
1809^  and  181 1,  it^  both,  than  the  cargoes  of 
1801,  of  1751,  or  1701  :  And,  whence  did  the 
inhabtfiiants  of  both  disrive  all  those  augmfentadons 
cxf  entarprize^  and  capital ;  of  industry,  and  peo^ 
plef  The  answer  must  be;  from  their  own 
powers  df  reproduction.        ^ 

But,  since  ho  one,  iii  trade,  ever  does  any  thing, 
for  nothing:  soothe  traders  of  Ireland,  both  im- 
porters, and  retailers,  ^ho  were  concerned  in  the 
great  cargoes  imported,  in  the  three  years,  ending 
with  1800;  of  the  same,  toding  with  1803;  of  the 
same,  ending  with  1 806;'  of  the  same,  ending  with 
1809,  mull  have  gained  their  usual  profits  on  such 
Vast  transactions:  and  ^o  not  the  gaim  of  the 
whole  people,  collectively,  arise  from  the  gains  of 
the  individuals,  separately?  Undotibtedly.    The 


whtch  iAiported  thoae  great  cftTgOQt^  fttithos^  fuo- 
ces^ve  qpoclis^  had  their  {)roits }  chemcr€;^9i9tiinp 
porters  had  their  profits ;  and  the  hroker^y^^^d^m- 
tailers,  had  tbdr  several  profits*  What  boots.  i|» 
then,  whether  those  profits  be  made  «&  tl^^rtiR^ 
ports,  or  eaq>orts  ?  If  there  be  an  ewce^  oSimp^f^^ 
must  not  the  overplus  be  paid  for^  i&  fauUion^ 
Tes :  but,  we  will  suppose,  that  the  bulljon^m^ 
sent  out,  to  import  cotton  wool,  raw  silk,  or  Aac 
ieed  :  will  not  all  materials  of  manuiiietures  be 
wrought  into  something,  whereon  there  may  be 
gained  cent,  per  cent,  of  the  first  purchase  money? 
^uch  were  the  doctrines  of  Child,  Petty,  ^and 
P' Avenant,  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeai^  ^jgoi* 
And  the  whole  doctrine  of  a  balance  of  trade  -was 
(exploded,  till  it  was  revived,  by  that  facetioos, 
and  logical  gentleman,  the  late  Mr  Alderniait 
IFalkener  of  Dublin;  and  ccmtinued,  by  those 
Irish  writers,  who  are  studious  lo  instruct  the  good 
people  of  England,  on  such  recondite  topics*  And 
tho^e  writers  threw  out  their  insidious  saircasm, 
'^  how  fittle  reason  the  people  of  Ireland  have  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  (he  l/nianf  VB^ith 
reference  to  ffie  balance  <^trade^"  chough  ibe 
instructive  evidence  of  the  Inspector  of  Imports  and 
Exports,  the  very  well  informed  Mr  Marshall,^  be- 
fore the  Exchange  Committee,  flashed  conviction 
in  their  eyes.  *    Such  writers  ought  to  remember, 

*  The  In8pe<^or  'General^  by  an  accurate  ^tniiatey  from 
the  real  prices  of  the  imports,  and  exports  of  Ireland,  proy* 

ed, 


cc 


%that  the  best  posfliMe  niodd  of  giving  idstrucdMi 
to  the  people  of  Britstin,  is  not  by  propagsiiiiig  gross 
perversion,  or  intimating  insidious  sarcasm*  The 
-researches  of  the  Exchange  Copimittee,  in  1804, 
Ought  to  have  steeped  in  forgetfulness  the  senses 
'of  such  writers^  on  the  delusory  score  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  as  evidenced  by  the  mere  qffidal 
value  of  the  exports,  and  of  imports,  which  able 
men  have  deemed  too  vague,  for  useful  deduc- 
4ions :  But,  let  well  intentioned  men  mai^  the 
subjoined  detail  of  the  real  value  of  the  imports, 
and  exports  of  Ireland,  during  the  latest  times :  ' 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 

Real  Value.  Real  Vahia 

}n  1810,         -         L.9,6o2)076     L.  11,707,411 
IniSii,         -  8,771,537         11,945,000 


ed,  that  there  .was  a  balance,  in  her  favour,  in  t}i€  year  end- 
ing with  Januarj'  1803,  of  1,816,114/. ;  being  the  excess  of 
the  exports,  amounting  to  9,020,982/.,  over  the  imports, 
amounting  to  7,194,868/.  R^.  Com.  127.  The  real  value 
.pf  the  Irish  produce,  and  manu&cturea,  whjch  Were  export- 
ed, in  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  of  Januaiy  18lO»  comput- 
ed at  the  average  prices  current,  amounted  to  1 1 ,464,265/. 
Inspect.  Gen.  Report.  The  imports,  according  to  the  3  yea^s 
average,  ending  witli  1809,  amounted  only  to  7fi79fillL 
The  writers,  then,  who  persecute  us,  with  their  information, 
or  impertinence,  would  do  well  to  be  silent  on  the  balance  rf 
fradef  lestlhey  be  told^ 


*^  The  happy  whimsey  they  pursue. 
Till  they  at  length  believe  it  true ; 
Caught  by  their  own  delusive  art, 

"  They  fancy  first,  and  then  assert  '* 


<  *  ♦ 
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The  difference,  then,  between  the  real  value  of 
imports,  and  of  exports,  may  be  deemed,  what  is 
commonly  understood,  by  the  balance  qftrade^  \ 
It  gives  an  equally  important  result,  to  investi- 
gate  the  actual  shipping,  which  were  employed  in 
the  inward^  and  the  outward  trade,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the  Union,  and  afterward, 
by  taking  four  periods,  of  three  years  average  each, 
beginning  with  the  years  1798,  1799,  and  1800: 


* 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

The  Toul. 

Ships 

Tont. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Torn. 

ArtKji$t9i  179S.  1799,  iSoo 

5.634 

494.»9» 

6,584 

534»749 

I2,ai8 

i,029»04t 

of  1 801,  iSoi,  1803 

5,708 

480,274 

5.5»8. 

466,365 

11,236 

946,639 

of  i8b4,  1S05,  1S06 

6»357 

54^1301 

6,49  « 

56M95 

12,848 

x,io8,896 

4f  1807,  1808,  1809 

7,oax 

584.557 

6,895 

609.651 

tifi9^ 

1.194*209 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at,  add 
after  the  Union  between  them,  as  given  from  the 
British  Register ;  amounting  in  the  last  period, 
more  than  in  the  first,  to  1,678  voyages,  carry- 
ing 195,168  tons  :  yet,  it  is  important,  to  inquire 
what  number  of  shipping  was  employed  of  late, 
in  carrying  on  the  whole  over-sea  trade  of  Ire- 
land :  we  shall  ascertain  this  point,  with  sufEcient 
accuracy,  by  taking  a  three  years  average,  of  the 
inward,  and  outward  shipping)  from  the  Register 
of  Ireland : 


*M      KSTIMATX OF  TBE ITEEIIGTR  [ChAS.A SkdA  Ofihe 


TawSET 


"QSwtfSC 


TETRSET-' 


I 


Aternie  of  3  Tean7 
l«({7»  1806,  I8O95 

InJSlO^... 

AO  Ao  A  A  •••••••••••••••(I 


Ships. 


8^33 

10,156 
10^004 


Tons. 


Ships.!    ToB& 


789.509 

925,719 
949,997 


7,937 

9,411 

9,309 


755,926 

869^15 
898,388 


Ships. 


18.468 


19,313 


Tons. 


1,545.4^ 


.  I 


19,567  1,793,554 


I,o48^d0u 


Such,  then,  are  the  whc^e  voyages,  with  the 
^quantity  of  tonnage,  which  were  required,  for  th^ 
augmented  commerce  of  Ireland,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  Union.  The  tonnage  of  the  British  (hip- 
ping is  nearly  ^ths  of  the  whole  ;  the  Irish  tonnage 
is  rather  less  than  the  ^th  of  the  whole ;  and  the 
foreign  tonnage,  even  amidst  such  a  war,  is  rather 
more  than  rVth  of  the  whole.  It  will  open  another 
view  of  this  mteresdng  subject,  if  we  inquire  what 
shipping  Ireland,  which  has  never  been  very  fa- 
mous for  naval  affairs,  actually  possessed,  both 
before,  and  after,  the  Union :  In  fact,  there  were 
registered,  as  belonging  to  the  several  Irish  ports, 
during  1798  --  i,o25sbips,  bearing  49,998  tons 

J  799  -  -      999    -     -      -     49>8«5 


during  1808  *  •  1,104     - 

1809  -  •  1,119     * 

1810  -  -  1,133     . 


58,959 
69,979 

59,^54 


Whether  we  review  the  value  of  the  exports,  and 
imports  of  Ireland,  both  before  and  after  the  Unipn} 
or  consider  the  augmented  number  of  annual  voy- 
ages, for  carrying  those  cargoes,  since  that  event, 
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• 

or  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Irish  ships,  duf  • 
ing  the  nine  years  of  the  Union,  we  may  petteivc 
how  littie  ibdn(|atioa  there  was,  for  saying,  <^  the 
^'  commercial  prosperity  has  very  visibly  declined, 
^  smce  that  measure  was  carried  into  effect. " 
The  writer,  who  talks  thus,  with  the  public  regim 
Sters,  before  his  eyes,  only  disparages  Ins  own  no- 
derstahding ;  and  warns  his  readers  not  to  believe 
him,  even  when  he  does  speak  trath*  That  as- 
sertion was  made,  by  the  writer,  who  has  studi- 
ously inculcated  how  many  more  people  sow  m« 
habit  Ireland,  than  formerly ;  how  much  more 
ixrages  the  industrious  people  there  have,  at  pre* 
<ent,  than  formerly ;  how  much  Ike  rental  of  Ire* 
land  has  risen,  ance  the  cessation  of  treason,  privy 
conspiracy,  and  rebellion :  and  when,  in  addition 
to  those  instructive  circumstances,  he  perceives, 
as  the  necessary  results,  ^augmented  consumption, 
and  productive  taxation,  he  insructs  his  reader,  • 
as  a  just  conclusion,  from  the  most  egregious  so- 
phistiy,  how  much  the  trade  of  Ireland  has  de- 
clined, since  the  Union.  However  loquacious  he 
is,  on  this  topick,  he  does  not  inform  us,  after 
exhibiting  an  augmented  rental,  what  is  the  price 
of  land  in  Ireland,  since  the  Union.  The  well 
informed  A.  Toung,  however,  assures  us,  from 
an  average  of  the  price  of  land,  in  every  county 
of  Ireland,  that  it  sold,'  when  he  visited  that 
country,  at  one  and  twenty  years  purchase.  *  From 

'  *'  See  the  App.  sect,  iii,  to  his  Irish  Tour,  I776-7«8,  sad 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  1779. 
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all.th6ioquirie89  which  IJbave  lately  made;  as.  to 
this  important  peiac,  I  am  led  ta  belteve,  chat  th< 
present  price  of  tand9,  in  Ireland;  j6  five  aiidtwea-! 
ty  years  .purchase,  which  is  the  necfc»ary  resok,' 
6f  more  quiet,  greatiV  prosperity,  and  niwe  iiHiis« 
potable  title :  yiet,  are  we  told,  by  th&same  writer,^ 
that  all  this  is  ^^  but  an  illume  prospect  of  fiitwe 
^^  good* "     Of  such  ilhifive  folly  enough !  . 

I  cannot,  however,  concur  wkh  Sir  FraaaV 
D'lYernoia,  that  .the  late  prosperity  of  Ireland  haa 
arisen,  from  thf  effects  of  the  Berlin  decree :  No;^^ 
I  will  maintain,  that  Ireland  has  fiowished,  smce 
the  Union,  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  decree.  Formet 
wars  with  France  had  a  Mrt  of  magnanimity  in' 
them^  that  softened  the  rigours  of  their  operations  r 
from  ihc  Danmator  f^Enropei  , 

**     ■  bloody, 

*'  Sudden,  malicious^  smacking  of  ev'ry  sin, 

"  That  has  a  name, *' 

hostilities,  without  any  of  the  chivalry  of  the  past,' 
tiave  assumed  a  malignity,  which  condescends  tor 
any  baseness,  that  subtilty  can  invent,  for  obtaxn* 
ing  its  ruinous  purpose.  During  former  wars, 
both  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from  the  feiebleiies  of 
their  means,  to  meet  difficulties,  were  much  more 
distressed  than  Etigland :  during  the  pfesient  hosti- 
Iities;  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from  augmented  re« 
sources,  have  beeii  very  little  aflFected,  by  the  pow- 
er, or  the  artifices,  of  such  an  enemy,  as  we  have 
just  seen.  In' former  wars,  as  we  have  remarked,' 
commet^pe  wait  pressed  down,  by  th»  obstnictioas. 


*•- 
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of  hostility,  to  a  given  poiAt,  whence  commerce 
always  rose,  in  a  contrary  direction,  dU  it  became 
Superior  to  its  former  elevation :  in  the  present 
war,  we  may  see  something  of  the  same  principle^ 
producing  the  same  effects :  but,  in  England,  in: 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  from  greater  capitals^ 
knowledge,  and  toterprize,  they  have  carried  oa 
their  over  sea-tfade,  during  the  present  war^  be-^ 
yond  the  brightest  example  of  the  most  confirm-: 
ed  peace.  *  And  thdr  commercial  operations  were 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  decree,  ^nd  the 
malignant  artifices,  which  continue  to  be  con-« 
nected  with  it^  Here  are  the  proofs :  according 
to  a  three  yeatrs'  average,  ending  with  1793,  the 
Value  of  foreign  merchandize  and  colonial  pro^ 
ducts,  which  were  exported,  from  Ireland,  amount* 
cdto    -    ^ ^'•65,943 

And  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  1 793, 7  2^861 
<  such  goods  amounted  only  ^o     -      C        ' 

In  1806,  the  same  cargoes  amotmted  to  157,445' 

In  1807,  Do.  •        -        -        *        .  150,370 

In  1808,  Do.  .        -        -        -        p  335,694 

InM8o9,  Do.  .        •        -        .        .  33o»933 

ittiSio,  Do 627,472 

In;8ti,Do.  .....  ^S^A^S 

By  comparing  the  two  periods  together ;  by  com- 
paring the  four  years  of  war,  under  the  effects  of 

' '  *  See,  before,  the  Chronological  Table ;  and  the  ■hipping, 
mA  eo'gdes  of  Ireland,  before  detailed ;  which  fbmish  proo& 
of  "arosperityi  beyimd  that  of  4ier  best  times*  •         *•     ^^ 


4 

that  decree,  in  respect  to  foreign  mercbaadi^  asd 
colonial  products^xire  see^by  demQiistratioa^thattbe 
over-sea  commerce  of  Ireland,  in  thofl(  gooillf  itts 
flourished,  notwithstanding  the  Berlin  decree*  As 
fiur,  indeed,  aa  England,  Scotland,  and  Irdbad^ 
have  been  driven,  by  that  decree,  and  by  the  coSt 
currence  of  the  United  States,  to  rdy^  serenillft 
on  tbdr  own  resources,  they  hive  booa  beneficed 
by  both.  *    But,  of  thid  topic  enough*    Itelaad, 
notwithstanding  the  reiterated  outcries  of  her  tmv 
bulent  sons,  and  ^Qm  )Mr,  which  may  be  eaid  to 
have  b^on  with  Ae  IMan^  has  abnndantfy  ftout 
rished*    She  could'  not  flonriab  fastek*,  ^h^nt 
wpematnrai  mean&    Tt»  sfieed  of  Uie  honmAS, 
aaid  Dr  Johnson,  is  limited  by  the  power  of  his 
horse*    Neither  a  commercial  individsiaJ,  nor  a 
commerdal  nation,  can  advance,  with  more  n^ 
pid  progress,  than  their  capitals,  their  cprrespon* 
dencles,  and  their  other  means,  wjU  easily  allow, 
or  generally  admit. 

£ngIand,^ScotIand,  and  Ireland,  wore  but  in 
thdir  infancy,  duHng  King  Wiliiam's  reign;  hay- 
ing scarcely  recovered  from  the  waste,  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  grand  rebellion.  In  England,  tb^ 
annual  expenditure,  during  William's  wars,  could 
not  be  earned  much  beyond  6,ooo,oooK  ;  which, 
however,  we^t  in  it^  efficacy,  mfich  further^  than 

*  It  Is  statea,  as  a  fact,  that,  in  Ireland,  there  was  9own« 
during  thf  yeiff  1  to3»  as  much  flax  seod^  ^  wxmiU  produce 
%^AiQttfi%lL  fSKMPt^  of  flax.  Tliis  dioirs  what  such  a  couotq: 
as  Irelaad  cai^  4^i  whop  ^  tnistji  •to  her  owa  n^sourqes. 
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the  same  sum,  at  present.    Ireland,  in  1 8 1 1 »  ex- 
pended  11^182,1331.'      Qn  England,  William's 
wars   left  a  public  debt  of  io,o66,777L     The 
public  debt  of  Ireland,  on  the  1st  of  January  1812, 
was  63,115,0371.,  funded,  and  unfunded.    The 
surplus  products  of  England,  during  King  WiU 
liam's  reign,  which  were  exported,  amounted  on- 
ly to  4,086,087!. :    The  shipping,  British  and 
foreign,  which  transported  that  cargo,  amounted 
only  to '244,788  tons.    In  181 1,  the  whole  sur» 
plus  products  of  Ireland,  which  were  exported^ 
amounted,  in  official  value,  to  6,090,4111.,  and 
which  were  computed  to  amount^  in  real  value,  to 
I  K,945,oool. ;  and  to  export  this  cargo  requir* 
^^  9>309  vessels,  carrying  898,386  tons.    Nor^ 
is  it  %ying  too  much  to  state,  that  the  over-^ea 
trade  is,  in  its  real  amount,  quite  equal  to  the 
over-sea  traffic  of  England,  at  the  accession  of 
George  IL    But,  we  shall  see,  hereafter,  demon*^ 
strations  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the 
three  United  Kingdoms,  during  the  present  war, 
which  is  carried  on,  with  aspect  malign,  against 
their  manufactures,  and  trade,  by  the  Dominator 
of  Europe, 

■  ■"■■■'**  the  malicious  foe  that» 
'*  Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 
'^  Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe,  and  shame« '' 
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CHAP.  xvn. 

^he  losses  qfour  Trade  from  the  War  of  1 80^.^ 
Their  amount — Tlw  Berlin  Decree. — Its  Con- 
sequences.— The  vast  Adventures  of  1809.*^ 
The  value  dfour  wfiole  Dealings  in  that  year. — 
The  greatest  Prosperity  foUawed  by  two  flat 
years.  —  The  reflection  of  Experience.  — The 
question  of  our  Exchanges  discussed. — Proofs 
from  the  brief  History  of  the  Bank  Restriction. 
^—The  decision  of  that  qwstion. — A   tabular 
State  of  additional  Proofs. — A  detail  of  the 
real  Value  of  Exports^  1 809. — The  Result. — 
Seven  years  Trade j  ending  with  181 1. — Re- 
marks  thereon. — Additional  Proofs  of  our  vast 
Prosperity. — Followed  by  Discontents.-^  The 
question  about  the  Depreciation  of  Money  dis- 
cussed.— The  Conclusion  qfthe  whole. 

jtVfter  so  full  a  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  now  proper,  according  to  the  plan  of 
this  work,  to  estimate  the  losses  of  the  commerce, 
belonging  to  the  British  Isles,  from  the  war  of 
1803,  thus  malicious,  in  its  purposes,  yet,  in- 
efficacious, in  its  effects.  During  the  short,  but 
captious  peace  of  1802,  the  trade  of  Great  Bri-» 
tain  was  quite  unexampled,  in  its  greatness.  ^  The 
first  effects  of  hostilities,  which  w^re  commenced^ 
by  the  people,  with  alacrity,  was  to  reduce  th« 
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value  of  the  cargoes  exported,  in  18029  from 
4I941 1,9661.  to  31,438,4951.,  in  1803.    The  next 
effect  was,  to  introduce  into  our  carrying-trade 
112,819  ^^^^  0^  foreign  shipping.    The  third  effect 
vras,  to  lessen  the  British  shipping,  which  were  em- 
ployed, in  our  carrying-trade,  173,900  tons;  many 
of  which,  however,  may  have  been  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  public,  when  they  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed by  private  individuals.     Since  the  topic  of 
employing  foreign  shipping,  is  a  point  of  national 
jealousy,  it  may  be  well  to  bestow  on  it  a  few  re-- 
marks, in  order  to  mollify  that  jealousy.    Expe- 
rience evinces  that,  in  every  war.  Great  Britaini 
has  employed  many  foreign  ships,  which  are  im- 
mediately discharged,   on  the  return  of  peace. 
We  have  not  employed  so  many  foreign  ships,  in 
the  present  war,  as  in  the  former,  by  105,130 
tons ;  the  greatest  number  of  foreign  ships  being 
employed,  during  the  former  war,  in  1801,  and 
the  greatest,  during  the  present,  in  1809.     Dur- 
ing the  year  of  peace,  1802,  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  prosperity,  that  had  then  been  known, 
ibere  were  employed  of  foreign  ships  .461,723 
.tons  :   the  year  1809  was  an  epoch  of  still  greater 
trade,  in  this  country,  yet  there  were  only  em- 
ployed 699,750,  in  this  year,  being  an  augmen- 
tation,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  of  238,027 
tons,  while  there  was  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  British  shipping :    But,  it  was  an  epoch 
of  the  greatest  exportation,  that  this  country  had 

ever  known.    After  this  exposition,  we  may  per- 

•  •       •      L~. 
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ceive,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the  topic  of  fo- 
reign shipping,  which  required  any  particular  re- 
marky  in  our  public  councils ;  as  what  happened 
now,  had  happened  before }  and  will  again  hap- 
pen. ♦ 

It  may  be  again  proper  to  indulge,  in  a  remark, 
or  twO|  on  the  fortune  of  our  trade.  The  defal- 
cation of  our  exports,  in  1 803,  was  very  great, 
and  indeed  beyond  experience :  yet,  they  reco- 
covered,  considerably,  in  1804,  when  they  were 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  year  1798.  The 
exports  of  1805  were  still  greater ;  and  were  much 
above  those  of  the  year  1799*  And  our  trade 
continuing  to  rise  in  its  flow,  the  exports  were 
still  higher,  in  1806,  than  they  were  in  1605} 
though  they  did  not  rise  to  the  great  amount 
of  1800,  when  the  sum  of  our  exports  was 
38,120,1201.  Such,  then,  is  the  vast  force  of 
the  spring,  in  our  extensive  commerce,  which  has 
a  wonderful  faculty,  according  to  the  language 
of  Milton,  ^^  dther  state  to  bear,  prvspermfs,  or 
adverse.  *' 

But,  ^  new  event  ^'2ls  at  hand,  which  was  in* 
tended  to  ruin,  or  regulate  commerce.  In  No- 
vember 1 806,  the  dominator  of  Europe,  mount- 
ing on  the  steeple  of  Berlin,  that  he  might  be 
heard,  cried  out,  in  a  frantic  voice—"  The  Bri- 
tish Isles  are  in  a  ^ate  of  blockade. ''  Another 
dominator,  in  his  day,  during  a  prior  age,  com* 
manded  the  tide  to  reflow :   but,  notwithstanding 

*  See  tEhe  Chronological  Table. . 
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the  command  of  Caoute,  the  greats  the  tide  con* 
ih)oed  to  flow :  and  in  spite  of  the  dictation  of 
Bonaparte>  the  great,  our  commerce  continues ; 
our  ships  sail ;  and  our  iales  blockade  the  world* 
How  much  the  trade  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
have  severally  prospered,  notwithstanding  the  Ber- 
lin decree,  we  have  already  seen.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine what  commercial  effects  were  the  consequent 
ces  of  the  Berlin  decree,  and  the  American  ncHvimr 
portation«  The  amount  of  exports,in  the  years  1 807, 
and  1808,  were  each  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds 
of  less  value,than  the  amount  of  180$,  though  they 
were  nearly  a  million  morethan  the  value  of  .exports, 
in  1798.  ^  The  Berlin  decree,  and  the  Amfirksin 
co-operation,  left  GreatrBritain  in  possession  of  aor 
outward  commerce,  amounting  yearly  to  tfairtyr 
four  millions  and  a  half,  sterling  value.  The 
British  Government  issued  orders  of  retaliation, 
and  gave  some  facilities  :  the  result  at  length  was 
to  send  out  cargoes,  in  1 809,  of  the  Customhouse 
value  of  50,301,7631.,  which  were  worth  at  least 
77,173,56$!.  sterling  money,  t 

The  usual  prices  of  the  public  funds  were  high- 
er in  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  of  this  malig- 
nant war,  than  in  the  year  of  peace,  before  it  be- 

^  See  the  Chronological  Table. 

f  The  actual  value  of  British  produce^  and  manuStctures, 
exported  from  Great  3ritainy  in  1809,  according  to  the 
prices  current,  amounted  to  50,242,761/.  sterling. 
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gan.  t  Never  were  there  measures  of  such  mighty 
portent,  as  the  Berlin,  and  Milan  decrees,  so  com- 
pletely disappointed,  in  expected  effect.  But, 
neither  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
were* free,  nor  the  Dominator  of  Europe,  if  he 
were  sane,  are  capable  of  judging,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  or  ading,  from  prescience  of 
the  future :  they  both  continue  to  a&,  as  if  they 
conceived,  like  the  great,  but  preposterous,  Ca* 
nute,  that  they  too  could  regulate  the  flux,  and 
reflux  of  sea. 

During  the  progressive  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain,  throughout  the  effluxion  of  half  a  century, 
the  year  1809,  was  the  most  prosperous.  5*  This 
truth  will  equally  appear,  whether  we  consider 
our  domestic  industry,  or  our  foreign  trade.    In 

f  The  usual  prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  begimiing 
with  the  year  of  peace,  1802,  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  same  important  deduction. 


year) 

Bank  Stock. 
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*  See  the  Chronological  Table  facing  p.  S15* 
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that  year  of  'entetpfrize^  the  energetic  people  of 
this  country  engaged  in  a  thousand  more  under- 
takings,  within  our  several  shires,  than  they  had 
ever  done  before,  in  any  age  of  their  efforts :  Such 
was  their  domestic  industry !  There  were,  in 
fact,  passed,  a  greater  number  of  laws,  for  local 
meliorations,  than  had  t\ti  been  enacted,  in  the 
busiest  period*  The  parliamentary  recprd  is  a 
full  proof  of  this  important  truth.  And  we  may 
thus  infer,  from  the  statute  book^  an  interesting 
point  of  experience,  that  the  vigorous  people  of 
this  animated  nation  carry  the  struggle  of  their 
wars  into  their  domestic  pursuits.  Owing  to  that 
energy,  there  were  more  skill,  more  capital,,  and 
more  people,  employed  in  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, in  the  energies  of  manufacture,  and  in  the 
enterprizes  of  traffic  abroad,  during  that  year  of 
adventure,  than  any  former  period  could  boast. 
When  excises,  and  such  taxes,  yield  abundantly, 
this  circumstance  evinces,  at  once,  the  full  employ- 
ment of  the  people,  their  industrious  pursuits, 
and  their  abilities  to  consume  what  their  wants, 
or  wishes,  demand.  There  were  never,  in  any 
year,  sa  many  shipping  employed  to  transport 
such  uncommon  surpluses  of  what  our  land,  and 
labour,  produced.  We  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
have  enjoyed,  at  the  end  of  I809,  the  whole 
trade,  which  the  unhappy  world  retained  ;  as  we 
had  possessed  ourselves  of  the  ships,  commerce, 
and  colonies  of  our  malignant  enemy ;  and  the 
United  States  had  denuded  themselves  of  their 
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traffic,  and  denationalized  diemfdves  <^  tbtir 
shipping,  according  to  the  French  phrase. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  to  lay  before  the  more 
cheerful  reader  die  hxr  Tahiatian,  at  ivhich  our 
commercial  concerns  might  be  calct^ted  ;  and 
a$  they  were  kid,  in  that  year^  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  a  very  ivell  informed  Committee,  t 
The  official  yaloe  of  the  imports  and 

experts^  in  1 809,  exdusive  of  the 

value  oi  hnpcrts  from  India,  and 

China,  amounted  to  •  *  L.8o, 708,8  23 
Add  50  per  cent,  for  the  difierence 

between  the  real  mA  the  qfidal 

value     -        -       -       -       -      40,354,4*1 

The  oversea  trade        »  L.  1 2 1 ,  065,244 

pur  domestic  trade  has  always  been 
deemed  equal,  if  not  superiw,  to 
our  oyer-^ea  trade   -        .        •    121,063,244 

Our  coast*trade  may  be  estimated, 
at  one  half  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports     -        -        .        -        .      60,53  l,6ai 

The  value  of  our  whole  trade,  home 

and  foreign  ...  L.302,658,110 
Add  to  the  above  the  value  of  ships, 

which  were  registered,  in  Great 

Britain,  in  I809;  being  2,368,468 

tons,  at  lol.  per  ton        -        -      23,684,680 

r 

Carry  oyer        -    I-3a6,342,790 
t  See  the  Report  of  the  Insurance  Committee. 
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Axmgln  over       «     1^*326,341^790 
The  freight  diereon,  at  5L  •       «      11,349)340 
The  di&iaice,  between  the  tomiage 
of  Britiah  veiself ,  cleared  inwards, 

and  outwaidsy  (Zfi7^97^S^*)  ^^ 
1809,  and   the   registered  ton^ 
nage,  as  above^  2,368,468 ;  be- 
^g  702,357  tons,  at  loL  per  ton      7,033^570 
The  freight  thereon,  at  5L  per  ton        3,51 1,385 

The  total  -  -  L.348,21 8,985 
The  value  of  property  insured,  in 

1809  -  -  -  -  .  162,538,900 
The  value  of  our  whale  fisheries 

seems  to  have  escaped  the  obser* 

vation  of  the  Committee :     But, 

the  real  value  of  the  whale  fisher* 

ies,  in  1809,  may  be  stated  at    -       *  5009515 

•  During  the  year  1811,  there  were  employed  in  the 

Southern  Whale  fishery  59  vessels,  whose  outfit  to  sea  was 

little,  if  any  thuig,  short  of  eOO^OOOL,  the  produce  of  this 

•adventure,  (only  27  vessels  came  home  between  1st  January 

and  Slst  December  1809);  but,  they  imported, 

Xqw, 
Of  Sperwaceti  oil   -    3,404*  at  1002.  per  ton* 
Of  Whale  oil     -    -       966  at  37/.  ditto. 

Total    r    *    4,370  tons,  worth  •L.376,142    0    0 


Whalebone  -    -    -      160  cwt.  at  408.  -  320    0    0 

Seal  skins      -    -      41,365  at  6s.       -    -      12,409  10    0 
Ambergris    -    -    -      960  oz.  at  13s.    -  624    0    0 

The  whole  value  of  this  fishery    -    L.389,495  10    0 

lo 
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Such,  then,  was  the  amount  of  the  dealings  of 
Great  Britain,  domestic  and  foreign,  during  the 
year  1809!  From  all  those  considerations,  we 
may  perceive,  how  much  labour  was  put  In  mo- 
tion, and  sustained  ;  how  much  commercial  value 
was  produced ;  how  much  commercial  capital  was 
reproduced ;  and  how  many  facilities  were  given 
to  every  man,  and  to  every  measure,  by  our 
paper  monei/y  which  seems  to  be  now  run  down, 
by  all  those,  who,  from  habit,  or  accident,  or  as- 
sociation, look  with  malign  aspect  on  our  national 
prosperity  :  And  hence,  the  recent  efforts  of  mis- 
chief ;  by  the  misconceptions  of  interest,  and  the 
falsehood  of  disappointment,  the  publications  of 
self'-conceit,  and  the  usual  insidiousness  of  French 
economists ; 

*'  Who  can  add  colours,  ev'n  to  the  cameleon ; 
♦*  Change  shapes  with  Proteus,  Jbr  advantage,  " 

Such,  however,  are  the  wondrous  changes,  of 
^  changeful  world  !  The  most  prosperous  period 
is  sometimes  clouded,  by  a  disastrous  year  :  Many 
traders  adventure  out  on  the  ocean  of  commerce, 
as  I  have  formerly  remarked  ;  yet,  all  cannot  re^ 
turn,  with  happy  gales,  into  port.  The  year  1792 
was  the  most  remarkable  of  any  former  time,  for 

In  181 19  there  were  109  ships  employed  in  the  Greenland 
Fishery :  Tlius  our  fishery  flourished,  while  our  other  traffic 
was  flat.  The  rea)  yalvie  of  our  whale  fisheries,  in  1810, 
was  B66J967L 
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industry  at  home,  and  traffic  abroad  :  Tet;  was 
it  followed,  by  the  bankruptcies  of  1793  *  '^^^ 
year  1809  was  superior  to  1792,  iii  every  thing, 
that  constitutes  superior  industry,  and  more  exten- 
sive commerce,  in  the  proportion  of  50,000,000!., 
and  upwards,  to  25,000,6001. :  Yet,  was  that  pros- 
perousness  accompanied,  by  unfavourable  exchan« 
ges,and  several  bankruptcies,  and  followed  by  some 
debility  of  public,  and  of  private  credit,  as  well 
as,  by  two  flat  years  of  foreign  trade :  yet,  the 
exports  of  the  year  1 8 1  o  were  greater  than  any 
former  period,  except  the  prodigious  export  of 
1 809 ;  and  the  exports  of  1 8  x  i  were  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  most  prosperous  year  1792,  and 
even  greater  than  the  average  exports  of  the  nine 
years  of  war,  which  followed  1792.  But,  what 
had  already  happened  will  again  happen.  Expe- 
rience evinces,  that  in  every  war,  there  is  a  point 
of  depression  below  which  our  over-sea  trade  does 
not  fall ;  and  from  which,  it  never  fails  to  rise, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  till  it  has  gained  a  superi- 
ority over  the  amount  of  the  preceding  years  of 
peace.  ♦ 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  which  must  be  acknow^ 
ledged,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  our  ex- 
changes, during  some  years,  have  been  unfavour- 
able, whatever  may  have  been  the  vast  amount  of 
pur  exports,  amidst  the  commercial  revolutions 
of  the  troubled  world,  both  in  Europe,  and  Ame- 
rica.    Several  of  the  most  commercial  towns,  in 

*  See  the  Chronological  Table  for  the  fact. 
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Eorope,  where  exchanges  were  carried  on,  undei^ 
happier  antpices,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  be 
cotnmercial,  when  the  Condnental  System  of  the 
Napolean  Code  was  promulgated  among  them. 
The  trade  of  the  world  being  in  a  revolutionary 
state,  could  not  flow  in  in  usual  channel.  The 
balance  of  payments  thus  became  adverse  to  (rreat 
Britain,  while  the  balance  of  her  exports,  and  im- 
ports, was  greatly  in  her  favour.  When  the  do- 
minator  of  Europe  commanded  that  British  mer« 
chants  should  not  traffic,  nor  possess  any  funds, 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  what  business 
could  be  done,  or  exchanges  made !  The  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  code,  from  such  a  legislator,  must 
necessarily  obstruct  all  dealings,  and  lessen  the 
influence  of  profits :  Under  such  a  tyranny,  no 
one  will  be  so  hardy,  or  so  foolish,  as  tp  avow, 
that  he  possesses  either  British  goods,  or  British 
credits.  As  the  true  principle  of  exchange  is 
confidence,  what  exchanges  can  exist  under  a 
code  of  treachery }  The  Jree  towns  of  the  south, 
and  north  of  Europe,  where  exchanges  were  wont 
to  be  transacted  to  a  vast  amount,  no  longer  exist 
as  Jiree  tatms^  or  as  places  of  exchange. 

Such,  then,  are  the  real  causes  of  our  unfa- 
vourable exchanges,  and  the  consequent  export  of 
bullion,  which,  with  the  defective  supply,  brou^t 
on  the  high  prices  of  bullion.  The  foregoing 
truths  may  be  demonstrated,  from  a  short  History 
of  the  Bank  restriction^  by  Parliamentary  autbo* 
rity.    The  origin  of  this  salutary  measure,  owing 
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to  ditt  malignant  namre  of  our  enemies^  is  not  te 
be  attribtited  to  the  designs  of  the  Bank  Direc- 
tors ;  btity  to  the  prudence  of  Government,  and 
die  wisdom  of  Ptirliament.  The  epoch  of  the 
Bank  restiictioa  is  February  1 797  :  And  the  state 
of  the  nation,  at  that  epoch,  may  be  given,  in  the 
following  manner :  The  whole  exports  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  38,917,0101.;  and  the  ba« 
lance  of  trade  to  about  7,906,0001.  The  amount 
of  bank  notes,  which  were  then  circulated,  for  the 
-common  benefit,  may  be  stated  at  io,403,oooL 
There  were  coined,  in  1797,  2,000,297!.  of  gold  ( 
while  the  price  of  standard  silver  was  5s.  2id«  per 
ounce.  The  exchange  with  Hamburgh  was  36*9 1 
and  the  3  per  cent,  consols  sold,  on  an  average^  at 
534  P^f  ^^^^'  Under  all  tiiose  drcumstances,  at 
the  ^d  of  1797)  the  Bank  Directors  submitted  to 
Parliament  their  ability,  and  willingness,  to  pay^ 
as  usual,  in  specie,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  natioA 
saw  no  political  reason  to  prevent  them.  But, 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  did  see  political  reasons^ 
in  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  malignity  of  our 
enemy,  to  enforce  the  restriction,  rather  than  re- 
linquish our  gold  coins  to  such  an  enemy^ 

During  the  second  year  of  the  Bank  restriction^ 
however,  notwithstanding  all  that  orators  could 
say,  or  pamphleteers  could  write,  there  occurred 
a  vast  flow  of  trade,  favourable  exchanges,  cheaq> 
silver,  and  every  appearance  of  general  prospe- 
rity }  except,  indeed,  that  the  Bank  issues  of  pa- 
per money,  had  risen,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
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of  locking,  up  the  gold  coinS)  from  109403^0001. 
to  129695,9701. :  Tet,  were  there  wise  mem  ^ho 
thought  such  an  additional  issue  may  have  contri- 
buted somewhat  to  our  said  commercial  prosperity. 
Meantime,  money  abounded,  which,  in  some -minds, 
is  the  great  ^ood :  And,  this  favourable  state  of 
commercial  matters,  during  the  second  year  of  the 
-Bank  restriction^  was"  attributed  ^^  to  the  balance 
x>f  trade, " — while  there  was  no  adverse  balance 
of  payments*  In  this  prosperous  year,  1 798,  every 
Hamburgh  packet  impprted  into  this  country  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  :  Much  was  thus  imported^ 
in  the  natural  course  of  trade  ;  and  considerable 
sums  were  imported,  by  commission,  from  the 
Bank. 

Such,  then,  was  the  favourable  state  of  money 
matters,  throughout  the  prosperous  .year  1798, 
notwithstanding  the  Bank  restriction  /  The  ex- 
change with  Hamburgh,  in  that  year,  vibrated 
from  38.2  to  37* :  while  the  average  rate  of  the 
whole  year  was  about  3774^  which  is  full  ii| 
per  cent.,  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  A  favour* 
able  exchange  of  ij*.  per  ceot^  produced,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  that  great  inward  current  of  bul- 
lion, before  mentioned ;  there  being  no  adverse 
circumstances  of  loans^  or  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers,  to  check  the  fulness,  and  rapidity  of  lit 
flow.  • 

*  The  Bank  issues  of  paper  fluctuated,  itf  1798,  front 
1^000,000/.  to  13,000,000^^     There  was,  in  the  same  year, 
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*  Bat,  is  it  not  apparent,  from  those  proofs^  that 
if  z^fiwaurable  eschmige  of  ii*.  per  cent,  pros- 
duced  so  great  an  inward  current,  an  vnfigaooraUe 
exchange  of  i  It^  equally  unchecked,  by  any  coI« 
bteral  circumstances,  would,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, produce  an  outward  current  of  equal  flow, 
and  fulness  ?  Now ;  the  adverse  exchanges  of 
1809  being  1 1{.  per  cent.,  below  par,  what  must 
have  been  the  current  of  bulSan  exported  !  This 
deduction  seems  to  decide  the  whole  question, 
concerning  the  cause,  and  the  effects  of  the  ad« 
verse  exchanges,  in  1809. 

« 

It  may  here  gratify  a  reasonable  desire  of  in- 
formation, to  see  a  Comparative  State^  taUemse^ 
of  our  domestic,  and  foreign  trade;  of  our  cjr- 
culaUon  and  exchanges  ;  of  the  prices  qf  gcid  and 
qf  silver ^  with  the  value  qf  gold  comedy  and  the 
bullion  exported  ;  during  the  twenty  years,  ended 
with  1809,  including  ^/5wr  years  oi  peace ^  and 
sixteen  years  of  "war.  The  first  of  the  ten  co- 
lumns exhibits  the  epochs  of  peace,  and  of  war  ; 
the  second,  by  showing  how  many  laws  were 
made,  for  local  meliorations,  v  exhibits  the  various 

an  export  of  bullion  to  our  factories  abroad  of  \fil^fi%^l^ 
which,  we  may  infer,  had  little,  or  no  effect,  while  the  cur- 
rent of  bullion  set  in,  with  such  abundant  influx.  The 
balance  of  trade,  to  which  such  great  effects  were  attri- 
buted, as  it  appeared  on  the  Customhouse  books,  was  only 
5,748,888/.    But  the  favourable  exchange  was  \\\  per  cent* 
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improvements  of  our  Island,  during  those  twentf 
years.  The  third,  the  fourth,  and  fifth  columns^ 
instruct  the  reader  how  many  ships  were  required^ 
to  export  the  cargoes  of  our  surplus  '  products, 
with  the  value  thereof,  and  the  amount  of  the 
commercial  balance  of  our  over-sea  traffick.  The 
sixth  column  contains  the  sum  of  the  Bank  notes, 
which  were  circulated,  during  every  year,  in  the 
same  proportion,  nearly,  as  our  trade,  domestic, 
and  foreign,  increased.  The  seventh  exhibits  the 
Hamburgh  exchanges  ;  as  a  sort  of  representative 
of  the  whole,  after  the  fall  of  so  mxELyfree  tawns^ 
the  seats  of  exchanges,  and  of  commerce.  The 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  columns  show  the  prices 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  London,  according  to  the 
demand,  and  supply,  arising  partly  from  the  ex« 
changes,  favourable,  or  unfovoundile ;  the  value 
of  gold  coined,  and  the  value  of  bullion  export* 
ed,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  revolutions,  both  po« 
litical,  and  commerciaL 

It  is  a  point  agreed,  then,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  the  facts  of  daily  life,  that  every 
measure,  which  tends  to  raise  the  balance  of  pay« 
dents  against  this  country,  necessarily,  brings  the 
exchange  to  unfavourable  vibrations,  and  carries 
out  bullion,  whatever  can  be  opposed  to  its  is* 
sue.  *    We  may  see  additional  prooft  of  this  truth, 

*  Such  were  the  fluctuations  of  1799,  owing  to  tboso 
causes,  that  the  Hamburgh  exchange  fell  from  llf  abvoi 
jpsr,  to  6iV  ^^^  JMxr  ••  And,  aotwtthstanding  the  great 

exportatioDS 


A  ComparaHve  STATE,  showing  toheny  and  on  %  during 
the  20  yean,  ended  with  1809:  The  Ist  Cof  l^e^is- 
lative  Acts,  which  passed,  b  each  year,  for  |(tl^  and 
5th,  represezit  the  whole  Shipping,  outwards^o*i^  the 
Bank  issua^  (excluding  Post  Bills),  in  each 
Me,  or  advene ;  the  three  concluding  ColumPke  Fo- 
reign  Coin  and  BuUicm,  exported :   The 
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in  the  singular  state  of  our  commerce^  during  the 
*  memorable  year  1 809.  There  was  a  vast  export 
of  merchandize^  far  beyond  the  example  of  former 
years ;  there  was  an  immense  balance^  on  our  ge- 
neral trade,  with  the  world;  amounting  to  almost 
1 5)00o,oooI.  of  real  value.  *    And  yet^ '  a  most 

exportations  of  the  years  1800  and  1801»  the -exchange,  in 
the  first  year,  was  6  per  cent,  behwpar  ;  and  in  the  second 
year,  1801,  continued  behm  par,  67  per  cent. :  Nay ;  though 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was,  at  length,  made ;  and  1802  waa 
a  year  of  uncommon  export ;  yet,  the  exchange  of  1802 
was  still  2f  htkna  par.  Those  facts,  apd  circumstances, 
convert  the  reasonings  of  the  merchants,  and  brokers,  into 
experience.  When  the  vast  exports  of  1802,  however,  were 
brought  round  upon  the  balance  of  payments^  in  1803,  tlie 
exdange  with  Hamburgh  rose  to  l-f  pet  cent,  above  par 
And,  in  the  hostile  years  1804-5--e-7  and  1808,  the  ex- 
changes, owing  to  our  great  trade,  in  the  absence  of  foreign 
loans,  continued  abcfve  the  par.  It  was  the  vast  imports  of 
1809,  with  the  obstruction  of  remittances  in  goods,  owing 
to  the  revolutionary  causes  before  mentioned,  which  con- 
irstted  those  JawnwrMe  exchanges  ^  a  rainoos  exchange  of 
111  per  cent,  below  par ;  and  which,  nothing  but  the  vast 
resources  of  this  country  could  withstand. 

It 

*  There  were  exported  from  Great   Britain,  of  mer- 
cfaandixe,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  red  vuhte^ 
in  1809, 

To  the  north  of  Europe,  including  France   -  L.  14,574,983 

To  Spain 3,035,045 

To  Portugal 1,124,098 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Sicily,  the  Levant  .  -  8,456,211 
To  Ireland,  Man,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey  -  -  7,565,599 
To  Asia 2,990,440 

Cany  over  .....X.  97,746,876 
Hh 
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extraordinary  import,  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
in  that  year,  turned  the  balance  of  payments,  in  ' 
favour  of  Hamburgh  ;  while  revolutionary  mean9 
were  employed,  on  the  neighbouring  Continent, 
as  well  as  in  America,  to  prevent  the  funds  c^ 
the  importers,  from  reaching  their  friends,  in  that 
great  emporium.  The  exchange  fell  below  par 
to  I  li  per  cent. ;  and  bullion  was  sent  out,  at  what- 
ever price,  and  risk,  to  answer  the  unfavourable 
balance  oi  payments^  between  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Britain.  The  foregoing  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, then,  are  adequate  causes  to  produce 
the  disadvantageous  effects  of  an  adverse  exchange 
of  I  li  per  cent. ;  of  the  export  of  gold  and  »lveri 
and  of  the  consequent  rise  of  the  prices  of  bullion, 
in  the  markets,  at  home :  And,  we  are,  there* 
fore,  justified,  in  saying,  if  the  revolutionary  sys- 
tem of  the  dominator  of  Europe,  should  cease, 
what  has  happened,  in  our  commercial  affairs^ 
during  the  most  prosperous  timee,  would  again 
happen. 

When  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  became 
adverse  to  the  extent  of  i  ij  per  cent. ;  when  the 
price  of  gold  rose  to  be  4I.  as.,  and  silver  5s.  i  id. ; 
when  the  bullion  ran  out,  faster  than  it  had  run 

Brought  over,  L.  37,746,376 
To  Africa  ----..,.--.  976,872 
To  the  United  States  of  America  ...  -  7,460,76S 
To  the  other  partsof  America,  including  W, Indies  19,83S»696 

The  whole  exports  to  all  parts,  during  our ■ 

blockade     -    -    .    - L.  66,017,712 
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in,  during  1798  ;  and  the  mint  could  no  longer 
coin  upon  any  reasonable  principles  :  the  House 
of  Commons  appointed  a  Committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes,  and  effects,  of  those  commercial 
derangements.  This  Committee  sat,  during  ma- 
ny months ;  examining  men,  whom  they  did  not 
credit,  and  investigating  points,  that  could  lead 
to  no  useful  end  :  A  report  was  at  length  made, 
which  treated  a  very  important  subject,  that  in- 
terested  every  one's  business,  or  bosom,  from  ab- 
stract principles,  idle  theories,  and  a  bold  defiance 
of  common  sense.  But,  tlie  House  refused  to 
adopt  what  it  could  not  approve ;  and  perhaps 
what  it  could  not  redress  :  Foreign  exchanges  are 
precisely  one  of  those  objects,  which  legislation 
cannot  regulate,  any  more  than  the  depreciation 
of  money,  and  the  change  of  the  seasons. 

Our  circulation,  and  bullion,  our  exchanges  and 
commerce,  were  thus  left  to  regulate  themselves, 
by  finding  their  own  course,  in  the  world  ;  while 
our  island  was  blockaded,  as  far  as  Bonaparte's 
denunciation  could  do  it.  The  following  detail 
will  show  the  more  curious  reader  what  course  our 
exports  took,  under  such  a  blockade,  in  the  seven 
years,  ended  with  i8ii,  being  the  TJea/ Value 
of  the  whole  exports,  from  Great  Britain,  to 
even^  country,  during  the  said  blockade. 
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ThU  document  ^bows,  then,  the  Revolutions  of 
our  over-sea  d^de,  dyiingthe  la^st  seven  years  of  a 
malignant  war.  We  may  Sise  a  considerable  di- 
mipptipn  of  our  e3q>oKt8,  jn  1 8  x  i :  It  was  owing 
to  a  falling  off,  in  our  exports,  to  the  North  of 
Europe,  including  France,  and  to  the  United 
States,  of  DO  less  value  than  ^9,617,7721. :  If  there 
bad  been  no  such  diminution,  under  tbo^e  two 
beads,  there  would  have  been>  in  1 8 1  ^ ,  a  full  export 
^f  ^3»557'39^^->  which  jiiad  been  ^  rival  .cargo  to 
that  of  1 809.  The  cause,  |her,efore,  of  the  di- 
minution of  our  ovfirsea-trade,  in  i8;[i,  was  rcr^ 
volutionary^  Pv^ripg  the  same  year,  we  {lad  a 
great  augmentation  of  our  fisheries  i  litde  dimi* 
notion  in  our  manufactures :  and  no  relaxation  of 
our  domestic  ];neIiorations*  *  And,  of  course, 
we  lost  neither  our  peopje,  nor  their  skill,  their 

*  The  subsequent  details  will  strengthen  the  proofs  of  our 
continued  prosperity,  as  stated  above  :•*- 

Of  cotion  tooolf  there  were  imported,  yearly, 
according  to  a  five  years  average,  ending         lbs. 

with  1796 27,S66,93» 

Do.    1801 42,125,865 

Do.   1806 58,776,780 

Dp.    1811         -        -        -         -        -         87,861,808 

p£  cotton  manufiEictures,  there  were  export- 
ed, from  Great  Britain  to  all  parts,  accorcl- 
iug  to  a  three  years  average,  ending  with 
1810,  the  official  value  of  ^         -    L.  16,501,404 

Of  cotton  yarn,  Do.        Do.         L.   915,815 

Of 
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capital,  nor  their  enterprizes,  which  are  some  of 
tiie  truest  sources  ^of  our  opulence,  and  our  power. 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  posts,  which,  in  1793, 
yielded  607)268!.,  produced,  in  18 1 1,  no  less  than 
1,374,1301.)  an  increase,  which  evinces  a  vast  aug- 
mentation in  the  intercourses  of  the  people,  their 
business,  and  their  abilities,  whatever  additions 
may  have  been  made,  meantime,  to  the  postages, 
or  obtained,  from  improvements.  Another  proof 
of  the  prosperity,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  be  found,  in  contemplating  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  the  precious  metals,  during  re- 
cent times:  During  the  ten  years,  ending  with 
1797,  there  were  made  into  gold  ihk 

flate^        -        -         -  -        -       10,171 

In  ten  years,  ending  with  1809,  there 

were  made         .  -  -  -       16,942 

In  the  first  period,  there  were  made  of 

silver        .         -        •  .  •      9195^83 

In  the  second  period        ...  19130,451 

Yet,  we  are  not  content !   We  complain  not  so 
much  of  "want^  as  of  deamess.    But,  there  is  rea- 


Of  woollen  manufactures 

Do. 

Do. 

-    5,347,956 

Of  linens 

Do. 

Do. 

•     1,016,600 

Of  iron  and  steel 

Do. 

Do. 

-     1,382,674 

Of  brass  and  copper 

Do. 

Do. 

472,056 

Of  tin  and  pewter 

Do. 

Do. 

2i4,6il 

Add  50  per  cent,  to  bring  those  grcr^t  sums  to  the  reel 
value  of  those  general  articles.  And  the  above  detail  e- 
vinces,  how  manj  of  our  industrious  classes  were  then  cm- 
ployed,  beneficially,  for  themselves,  and  the  public. 
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son  to  fear,  that  prosperity  and  cheapness  seldom 
accompany  each  other,  in  the  same  laiid  of  free- 
dom.    Those  "  idle  clamours  *'   are  uttered  in 
various  ways,  by  very  different  persons.     One  of 
the  most  common  complaints  is,  the  depreciation 
iff  tnoney^  or  rather,  the  dearness  of  provisions. 
I  have  already  disciisssed  those  points,  as  they  then 
>  appeared  to  me,  during  the  dear  years,  that  are 
passed.  *      Considering   the    same   topics,   now 
under  dissimilar  aspects,  1  am  led  to  somewhat 
different  conclusions.     It  may,  I  think,  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  the  pound  sterling,  or  money  of  ac- 
count, can  depreciate;  not  being  a  coin,  but  a ^fic^ 
titious  unit:  neither,  perhaps,  can  a  guinea,  being 
a  coin,  which  passes  by  weight,  as  well  as  by  tale, 
become  depreciated,  though,  as  bullion,  it  may  sell, 
in  foreign  countries,  at  the  market  price  of  such  a 
commodity.    The  depreciation  ofmonet/,  then,  is 
merely  a  commodious,  but,  not  the  true  mode  of 
speaking,  on  this  difficult  topic.     The  secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  1 797,  expressed 
the  same  idea  more  delicately,  as  well  as,  more  tru- 
ly, when  they  spoke  of  "  the  advanced  price  ofla- 
*^  hour,  and  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  almost 
**  every  kind  of  commodity : "  t    The  money  unit, 
or  pound  sterli7ig,  therefore,  does  not  depreciate ; 
but,  it  is  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  almost  every 
commodity,  which  have  advanced,  in  their  prices. 
This  intimation  equally  applies  to  bank  notes,  or 
to  guineas.     When  we  speak  of  rising  and  fall- 
ing;  of  depreciation,  and  enhancement;  we  must 

»  See  before,  p.  257—60.  f  RcporU 
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ha?e  some  simdard  in  our  mindS)^  irom  w&ich 
any  thing  ileclines^  or  advancfts.  The  late-  Dr 
Adam  Smith  comrdered  the  bushel  df  wheat, 
as  the  standard  of  values:  The  late  Sir  George 
Shuckbttrght  when  he  formed  his  table  of  ap- 
preciation,  regarded  the  necessaries  qf  life,  as 
the  proper  standard  of  prices :  And  undoubtedly 
the  physical  necessaries  are  the  appropriate  stand- 
ard of  labour,  and  commodities.  The  money  unit, 
then,  or  pound  sterling,  does  not  decline  from  this 
standard ;  but,  it  is  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
advance  from  the  money  unit,  or  pound  steriing. 
If  moAey,  then,  does  not  depreciate,  and  it  is 
^  only  prices,  which  rise ;   if  the  pound  Sterling  be 

fixed,  and.  the  bank  note  be  as  stable  as  it,  by 
'  identification,  both  by  li^v,  and  usage,  can  it  be 
said,  in  fair  discussion,  by  those,  who  understand 
the  question,  that  the  operations  of  the  bank  of 
England  enter,  4/irec^  into  contact  with  prices, 
though  they  may  cpradtousbf  I  Fc^,  the  haxik  pa- 
|K?r  promotes  industry,  commerce,  and  circulation ; 
these  create  wealth ;  riches  beget  luxtiry;  luxury 
induces  consumption ;.  and  consumption,  by  aug- 
mendng  the  demand,  necessarily  tends  to  raise 
the  prices  of  labour,  and  of  commodities :  It  is, 
in  this  sense,  then,  that  I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
operations  of  banks  may,  drcuitously,  come  into 
.  contact  with  prices :  But^  the  operations  of  banks 
pilso  tend,  to  make  us  an  enterprizing,  commercial, 
^oney-making,  and  free  spending  people. 

We  may  now  perceive,*  that  it  is  the  plenty,  or 
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scarclry»  and  other  circumstaiioes  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  rule  the  prices,  more  than  the 
plenty  of  money,  which  no  one  will  pant  with, 
but  on  some  ui^gent  occastoti^  i  Maoeks,  who  is 
known  to  the  world,  as  an  experienced  merchant, 
and  recognized,  as  an  intelligent  writer^  has  ar- 
gued this  interesting  subject,  with  great  knowledge 
p{  men,  and  things.  Thus,  he  insists :  ''  It  is 
/*  with  labourers^  as  with  commodities;  the  price 
,^'  is  governed  by  pientfff  or  scarcity^  more  than 
*^  the  abundance  of  money :  And,  we  see,  daily, 
.<<  he  adds,  that  the  price  of  grain  is  not  ruled,  by 
*^  the  plenty,  or  scarcity  of  gold,  or  silver,  but, 
*^  by  its  own  superabundance,  or  defect,  where 
^'  we  raise  more,  than  we  caa  vend,  or  where  we 
<(  could  vend  more  than  we  can  raise :  So,  with 

• 

^«  labourers,  we  conclude,  when  the)^  are  scarce, 
they  command  thor  wa^es ; .  when  plenty,  the 
wages  command  them;  that  is  to  say,  they 
will  work,  for  less  gold,  and  silver,  in  one  case, 
f^  than  in  the  other ;  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that 
f<  gold  and  silver,  are  as  much  balanced,  by.  the 
plenty  or  scarcity,  of  other  things,  as  they  are, 
by  gold,  and  silver:  And  upon  ttjat  balance 
^'  depends  the  difference  of  prices.''*  If  those 
representations  of  the  very  intelligent  Mag  ens 
be  true,  and  every  observant  man,  will  find  an 
echo  to  bis  opinions,  in  his  own  recollections; 
may  we  not  infer,  that  the  idle  talk,  which  we 

*  Magens'ft  Univer.  Merchant,  1753*    p*  xv.-— xx. 
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bear,  about  baoik  paper,  and  high  prices,  fs 
ittorc  feigned  than  felt ;  and  is,  merely,  an  outcry 
of  our  being  an  industrious,  and  enterprizing,  a 
comntercial  and  opulent,  a  noble  and  generous, 
people* 

The  converse  of  these  conclasions  is  well  ar- 
gued,  by  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  writers,  in 
this  manner :  ♦  •<  Since  the  plenty  of  money,  in  a 
^^  nation,  which  has  no  mines  of  its  own,  is  great- 
*•  et,  or  les^,  in  proportion  to  its  trade  with  other 
^  nations  ;  it  may  be  asked,  whether  to  promote 
•*  trade,  and  consequently,  to  make  a  poor  nation 
**  grow  rich,  money  may  not  be  settled,  at  a  low 
♦•  interest,  by  law,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
•*  Josiah  Child,  and  others  ?  I  answer,  that  this 
•*  cannot  be  done,  without  doing  manifest  injus- 
♦^  tice  to  all  those  who  have  their  fortunes  in  mo- 
•^  ney  :  Nor,  need  it  be  done,  if  it  be  considcr- 
*•  cd,  that  when  a  nation  is  poor,  all  commodities, 
•*  particularly  provisions,  and  land,  are  cheap,  and 
••  labourers,  and  manufacturers,  work  for  low 
♦•  wages  J  on  which  account,  persons,  who  borrow 
••money,  at  high  interest,  to  carry  on  trade,  will 
**^  have  that  interest  repaid,  with  sufficient  profit, 
•*  when  the  commodities,  which  they  bought  cheap, 
•'  at  home,  are  sold  dear,  in  the  foreign  markets 
•*  of  rich  nations,  '*  When  we  compare  together 
those  accurate  representations   of  Magens  and 

*  The  late  Dr  Bryan  Robinson^  in  his  scientific  Essay 
on  Coins — DubHn,  1757,  p.  20.  Unhappily  for  his  coun- 
try, he  died,  when  senior  Professor  of  Physic,  in  the  Uni-. 
VLTsity  of  Dublin,  at  Dublin^  on  the  2Glh  January  175^, 
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Robinson,  niay  we  not  infer  from  them,  that  if 
the  object,  in  question,  were,  to  obtain  lotw  prices 
of  land,  and  labour ;  of  provisions  and  commodi- 
ties ;  the  adequate  means  must  be,  to  impede  our 
circulation,  and  oppress  our  commerce,  to  run 
down  private  credit,  and  so  undermine,  at  once, 
the  foundation  of  the  Bank,  and  the  stability  oF 
the  State*  But,  of  such  topics  enough.  It  were 
vain,  to  talk  with  tattle,  to  reason  with  ignorance, 
to  set  right;  prejudice,  or  to  outargue  factiousness : 
«*  A  young  academist,'*  saith  Watts,  "shall  dwell 
^*  upon  trade,  and  politics,  in  a  dictatorial  style ; 
**  while  at  the  same  time,  persons,  who  are  well 
^*  skilled,  in  those  different  subjects,  hear  the  im« 
**  pertinent  tattle,  with  a  just  contempt, " 

We  have  now  run  over,  historically,  the  Domestic 
Economy  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  from  the 
earliest,  to  the  present  times.  We  have  seen  both, 
in  their  infancy,  and  traced  their  progress,  as  they^ 
severally,  advanced  to  manhood.  In  obeying  the 
divine  command,  to  i?icrease  and  mtiltiply^  we 
have  seen  the  reduplications  of  populousness,  ia 
both  our  Isles.  We  have  witnessed  the  obstinate 
controversy,  concerning  the  population  of  the  U« 
nited  Kingdom,  closed,  by  enumerations,  which 
confuted,  by  facts,  the  unscripturai  doctrines  of 
a  declining  populoslty.  We  have  beheld  the  ope- 
rations, and  the  effects,  of  another  divine  sentence; 
*f  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  live ;  *' 

— "  The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die, 
"  But,  for  the  end,  it  works  to.  '^ 
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Under  such  influences,  we  have  perceived  much 
performed,  though  much  remains  yet  to  be  done, 
in  the  United  Kingdoms,  before  that  end  can  be 
finally  obtained.  To  draw  mankind,  from  idle* 
ness  to  labour,  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks,  which 
human  legislation  has  to  perform.  The  statute 
hook  is  the  best  proof,  how  many  laws  have  been 
passed,  age  after  age,  for  inciting  industry,  for 
rewarding  ingenuity,  for  protecting  property,  for 
creating  and  sustaining  private  and  public  credit, 
for  executing  justice,  for  preventing  wrong.  In 
.our  progress,  we  have  reviewed  some  of  those 
laws.  And  what  the  necessary  effects  were,  in 
producing  a  flourishing  agriculture,  vast  manu- 
factures, a  most  numerous  shipping,  a  trade  un« 
exampled  in  its  amount,  and  value,  with  a  prodi- 
gious credit,  both  public,  and  private.  Such  ef- 
fects could  not  have  been  produced,  amidst  taxes, 
and  wars,  but  by  the  persevering  eflforts  of  a  peo- 
ple at  once  free,  and  industrious,  who  continually 
increased  in  numbers,  and  constantly  reproduced 
oew  capitals,  age  after  age,  as  their  gains  accu- 
nuilated.  But,  if  gainful  prosperity  should  be 
followed  by  **  shapeless  idleness,  " — ^*  ten  thou- 
<<  sand  harms  more  than  the  ills  we  know,  such 
'*  idleness  must  hatch  :  "  Defiance  of  law,  and 
contempt  of  magistracy,  profligacy  of  principle, 
and  desire  of  plunder,  a  disinclination  to  labour, 
and  a  passion  for  promoting  the  same  principles, 
and  practices,  in  their  less  vicious  fellows.  '  If 
party  shpuld,  meantime,  enter  into  questions,  con- 
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cerning  our  circulation  and  coin^  our  bullion  and 
bankings  our  exchanges  and  correspondences ; 
our  private  credit  and  national  commerce  would 
be  in  a  perilous  state  :  And  there  would  be  cause 
to  apprehend  with  Waller  : 

'*  More  danger,  now,  from  man  alone,  we  find, 
**  Than  from  the  rocks,  the  billows,  and  the  wind. '' 

But,  in  our  commerce,  as  much  as  in  our  con* 
stitution,  there  is  a  power  of  resuscitation,  which^ 
occasionally,,  interposes,  to  save  the  state,  as  well 
as  to  restore  our  traffic.  *  Experience  justifies 
this  observation.  An  impeded  circuladon  has  of* 
ten  distressed  our  flourishing  manufactures  :  and 
foreign  wars  have  sometimes  deranged  our  over- 
sea trade.  Tet,  patient  industry,  and  ingenious 
enterprise,  have  never  failed  to  restore  both  to 
their  former  vigour,  and  usual  success ;  to  their 
gainful  intercourse,  and  their  accustomed  redu- 
plications.  Nothing  more  is  wanting,  than  recur- 
rence to  old  habits  of  diligence,  and  perseverance 
in  commercial  courses,  which  success  had  already 
justified.    Let  us,  then,  with  Milton,  conclude* 

**  ITiricc  happy,  if  they  know  ' 


**  Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright! 


»« 
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fpuntity  conaanedin  ItiDgland;  and  Wales  in  one  year  964 
bounty  on  the  expitrt  oi^  in  each  year  •  266 

the  ▼asA  aiMttnl  of  the  whole  boiinty  oa  export  i/^f4», 
the  exports  aiui  imports  thereof,  fsom  \%9f>  to  1800-  ihitL 
bid  conae^ueBces  of  the  bounty  on  the  export  <if  S68-0 
the  pnces  of^  from  1688  to  18U0  •  ibid 

the-  bounty  on  the  impart  thereof,  whe»  it  began  MS 
ditto,  the  amount  of  bounties  thereon  -  ibid 

laws  and  bounty  discussed        -  -  ^7— -6d 

dearth  of,  investigabMl  -  •  965*— M 

GuLLiPORD,  WiUiamj  the  first  inspector.geoeral  Fref.  rii. 

.Custom  duiiesj  ^  annua^  amount  ol^  from  16£0  to  1680  49 
Cutii^msj  ai^umeots  irom*  th^m,  of  tho  pcospecity  of  the 
country  -        -  -  -  ibid 

net,  pi^diatok  the  easchequer,  feom  1663  to  1800        3^5 

Patbmant,  Dr  the  second  inspector-general        *        Prcf.  rVu 
garbles,,  and  pnueea  Or^oey  King  -  3M 

Dearth,,  the  causes  thereof,  inrestigatedf         •        265-67 

OeftfecMtiAil  of  i9onef  •  -  ^66 

Datxhaxt, 
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Depreciation  of  money  a  oommodiotis,  nther  ttmn  a  just  form  of 
expression  -  -  94f8 

]>0DDiNOtov,  Mr,  his  conduct  .  -         122-38 

Doomsday^book  shews  the  scnnty  popnfauion  of  Enghuid        4-5 
Dutch,   their  unoeighboarly  interference    in    the    Ameriam 
war  «  -  -  178 

East  India  Compam^^  acts  of  parliament  for  r^uJating  its  con- 
cerns •  -  -  201 

theaffiurs.  and  the  trade  of  -  -        SOLS 

Edward  III.  King^  deplorable  stste  of  labourers  in  his  reign, 

8-9-10 
produce  of  a  poll-tax  in  the  51st  year  of  his  reign     12-13 
in  1 360,  collected  100,000  men  to  iuTade  France.         18 
in? ited  foreigners  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  useful 
arts  -  -  •  31 

in  1337  no  wool  to  beexportisd        •  •         t6^ 

Edward  IV.  King^  his  laws  shew  the  mercantile  system    -    U 
Edwakd  VI.  Kingj  brought  over  many  thousand  manufactn* 
rers  -  •  *  •  31 

,..■■■■■  act  respecting  Tagabonds  •  •  Aid 

EuzABKTH,  Queefij  Iwr  act  respecting  kbonrera  and  their 
wages  -  •  »  35«8 

«»—  a  few  salutary  laws  made  in  her  reign  -  37 

— —  the  number  of  people  under  her  •  38 

England,  settled  probably  1000  years  before  Christ  S 

found  by  Cesar  to  contain  a  great  multitude  of  peoploi 

iM. 

the  Britains  soon  taught  manufactures  and  commerce  ibid* 

the  Romans  continued  from  66  years  before  Christ  till 

446  after  .  3—4 

From  this  time  began  a  war  of  600  years  continuance    4 

at  the  Conquest  divided  into  five  classes  of  people        ibid. 

supposed  by  Lord  Ch.  J,  Hale,  and  Gregory  Ring,  to 

contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants  at  the  Conquest  ibidm 

a  scene  of  insurrections,  and  foreign  ravages,  to  ithe  time 

of  the  Great  Charter  -  8 

ill  cAects  of  the  Conquest  on  population  iindm 

the  plague  of  1349  said  to  have  taken  off  half  its  inliabi. 

tants  •  •  11 

number  of  inhabitants  in,  2,092,978  •     •     14 

the  tax  paid  by  the  principal  towns  in  Engknd,  13779 

16—17 
Edward  111.  raised  100,000  men  to  invade  Fiance         18 
attention  to   the  trade,  navigation,  and  commerce^  from 
1381  -  .  .  84 

the  trade,  in  the  reign  of  Uiclwrd  111.  carried  on  chiefly 
by  Italians  -  -25 

the  number  of  fighting  men  in  1676,  1,1789674  37 

i^  Ekqlamd^ 
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Ek6Laiii>i  in  1593,  IjlZ^fOOO-^the  number  of  inhibituits 

4,688,000  -  -  38 

commanicants  and  recotantt  in  1603,  2,065,498  39 

nary  in  1581,  72,450  tons,  and  14,295  men  -     40 

91,797  seamen  n^isterad  in  London  in  1732  •  41 
the  constant  increasing  state  of  commerce  from  1580  43 
L.95,519,095,  raised  by  taies,  confiscations,  and  contri- 

butionn,  during  the  great  rebellion  -  44 

Conformists,    Nonconformists,  and   P^s^s,   in    1689^ 

2,599,726  -  .  50 

houses  in  England  and  Wales  in  1665,  1,230,000— in 

109O,  1,800,000  .  «  51 

houses  in  1801  -  •  37^ 

number  of-  inhabitants,  according    to   Gregory   King, 

5,500,000  .  -  55 

7,000,000  of  inhabitants  at  the  Revolution  .       68 

the  qoick  raising  of  armies  no  proof  of  population  ibitL 
the  number  of  fighting  men  at  the  RerolutioD,  1,308,000 

6S 
the  number  of  souls  in  1801  •  388 

income  of  the  nation,  L.  45, 500,000  .  63 

yearly  expenoe  of  the  people,  L.41 ,700,000  -  ibid* 
▼alue  of  the  kingdom,  Ij.660,000,000  •        63—4 

circulating  money,  according  to  Davenant,  Ij*  18,500,000; 
according  to  King,  L.  1 1,500,000  •  Md. 

annual  income  of  James  II;  L.2,06 1,856,  7t«  9vd.  ibid. 
income  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  1691,  L.4,S499757, 

supplies  during  the  war,  L.5, 105,505  «  65 

during  the  Revolution  war  -  08 

in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  contained  2,025,000  fighting 
men  •  •  -  84 

taxes  in  1701,  L.3,769,375  -  86 

p^id  into  the  exchequer  in  1703,  L«5,561,94i  ibiiL 

in  1707,  8, 9,  10,  each  year,  L.5,873,578  .  87 

reTenue  in  1726,  L.7224,175  -  103 

proved  to  be  in  a  thnring  condition  in  1739         1 13—16 
falsely  represented  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  Pope,  and  William 
liichardson,  in  1738  -  144 — 15 

.——surplus  taxes    paid  into    the  sinking   fund   in    17«}8, 
L.231,127  .  •         •  116 

in  1750,  represented  by  I^ord  Boliogbroke,  Pope,  Rich- 
ardson, and  Morris  -  -  122— S3 
disadvantages  from  the  increased  territory  in  America.and 
West  Indies  .  -  .  144 
retained  too  much  territory  by  the  peace  of  1762  145—6 
still  continues  to  prosper  -  146 
adTantages  from  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  147*8  9 

EVOL4U0^ 
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EiNiiJLto,firoAimiitofiBgaei>dMb,u4iiftki«(«av1gaM0  oualt 

150-51 
impfovtemettte  io  oar  httrkmuf  and  gmt  iowtM  151 

MicourageMint  givfeti  to  fnamrfacttiMr  *  154 

uaeful  relation  folr  riu))iriiig  »  156-1-56 

iidiifiiry  effecit  of  reiomiaig  tke  coin  •        1 54— 5 

fklMf  re^pNleBted  as  oa  the  decline  after  the  peaoe  of 

1763 ;  the  real  aiate  at  that  time  •  156 

iarplns  fwoioce  of  laad  and  kboiir  expoited|  on  an  a?e» 

rage,  fn  1772,-3,-4,  L.  15,613,003  -  156 

at  Ike  ooloaial  ievolt,  aB)[it>4acd  to  contain  2^SSCfiOQ 

fighting  men  -  •  ^  l6l 

false  abinns  on  account  of  the  American  war  173*71 

f tite  of  the  coHroeroe  with  Attierica  In  IT71>  <»  3^  and 

1784 172 

^nlfered  no  loss  from  the  hideiiendtfote  <ff  America  173-74 
derifes  winjr  henete  from  the  indetieiidelice   of  Afl»> 

lica  »  •  «  173.79 

chronological  table  of  the  commerce  of,  from  the  Restor- 

ationtolSlO  ..  •  -  316 

estimate  of  the  trftde  of,  in  1694,  S%  6,  according  to  Sir 

Philip  Mnido^s'  ealeiUation,  compared  with  the  ledger 

of  the  Inspector  Gcnetal  *•  -  330 

settlelBtot  of  the  rate  of  interest  of  monef  in  430 

the  annual  expenditure  of,  daring  King  Williaiai*«  wan, 

coaipafed  with  that  of  Ireland  in  161 1  «        446 

£aacU(iirf>  iacotae  of,  in  1691,  L.4,S49»757  C4-i 

compared  to  the  human  heart  .  -196 

rerenue  of  in  1783,  1784,  knd  1765  -  196 

net  customs  paid  into,  from  1^3  to  1800  and  1610    316 
bills,  benefichtl  dfecta  of  the  issue  of,  la  1793         33031 
Edtchangesj  three  Tarieties  of,  the  natural,  the  common^  and  the 

political  •  .  A  •  435 

reasons  why  sometimes  iinfarourahle,  while  yet  the  ba. 

lance  of  «iports  and  imports  is  in  favour  of  a  conn* 

try  *  -  .  4601*4 

trtth  of  the  doctrine  rehiti?e  to,  demonstrated  by  the  his. 

tory  of  the  baniL  rastriclions  •  -  AiiL 

favourable  great  inward  current  of  bullioo  produced  by, 

with  the  Continent  -  -  dot 

foreign  incapable  of  being  regulated  by  Initiation        467 

JRsmu,  Consolidations  of,  depopulate  the  country  253-53 

Fmikian  and  particukr  views,  lAfluenoe  of,  in  galdiii^  and  di- 
recting  the  calculations  and  opinions  of  diftrent  pe. 
riods  •  «  «  404 

FUheries  encouraged  in  1381  -  •  21 

-^ —  acts  of  parmsent  for  the  esioohragemeiit  of  203 

JRsad^  keeps  population  full,  and  accumuUtes  numbers  2 

Fbikcx, 
8 
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F«4V0«|  tto  i«(#lltic  eondact  o%  ia  AMMiag  Iko  Anefi. 
cant  ,  •  4  177 

(kardgnmg^  little  nndentood,  before  the  time  of  Banif  VIIL 

Gbs,  /o^.  his  misrepraseatatioos  of  trade  «•  107 

G£aa«a  !•  iittie  soUcitoai  about  his  croWn  -  90 

f#i)0||a  dispnles  during  his  reiga  -  Und. 

the  prosperity  of  the  natioir  •  •         100 

the  national  debt  at  his  accession  and  demise  lOt-4 

the  taxes,  daring  his  reign  -  108-4 

the  state  of  his  navy  •  -  .  WB 

tl|e  state  of  the  trade  and  shippiQg  -  100«7 

the  salutary  laws  made  during  his  reign  109 

GtoaoE  11.  the  state  of  the  nation  at  his  accession         .118-13 
the  inccease  of  the  trade  and.  shipping  during  the  first  ten 
jrears  of  his  reign,  112^-— A  statement  of,  4bid.     Com- 
plaintsof  tlicir  decline  •  -  114-15 

the  strength  of  Bntsin  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  1739  ...  110.18 

the  losses  of  irade  from  that  war  •  1 19 

the  prospeniy  of  the  nation  subsequent  to  the  peace  in 
1748  •  -  -  120-22 

additional  encouragements  giten  -  125 

a  new  war,  in  1756  -  •  128 

the  resources  of  Britain  when  it  be^an  -  129-SO 

the  ttstioa  prospers  during  the  war  -  130*32 

the  great  prosperity  at  the  peace  of  1768  134 

the  f  rouedtess  complaints  of  Hume  and  Blaekstone    135. 
Gsoaaa  III.  the  state  of  the  nation  at  his  accession  137-8 

-^—  the  importance  of  his  first  fecommeodations  te  Parlia- 
ment ...  147 
agricttkuie  encoun^ged  -  147— -2466 
the  making  of  roads  promoted  -  ISO 
the  making  of  canals  excited  -  -  tiuf. 
manaiactiires  encouraged  -  «  ^  181 
fisheries  promoted  -  .  -  •  184 
the  gold  coiB  refonned  -  -  •  155 
the  number  of  Uws.for  making  local  improvemeats  206-8 
the  colonial  revolt  •  -  -  •  158 
the  state  of  the  nation  at  that  epoch  •  159«l64 
the  losses  of  trade  from  the  war  ol  the  colonies  104 
the  reriTal  of  trade  on  the  peace  168-9 
the  national  debt  -  -  182-4 
the  new  sinkipg  fund  established  «  186 
the  nnmbera  of  tkfr  people  dorii^  his  reign  220-1 
the  coinage,  trade,  msd  shifipmg  of  his  itigi^  '284— tile 
chronological  table            -           -             •             315 

Georqe 
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George  IIL  «he  nmnber  of  ships  mOdti  thtf  Briti*  dotoiitions* 

1701,  02, 03,  and  1800  •  -  218-3 

the  prosperity  of  Britain,  from  178S  to  1793  S00.2 

a  new  war  begins  •  *  •  314 

.*  the  state  of  the  nation  •  -  215-30 

the  losses  of  trade  «  •  .     .  290 

the  people  being  more  enlightened,  mom  indnstrioiia,  aod 
more  opulent,  are  more  able  to  bear  the misfoKvnes  of 
business  and  war  *        .        •  330 

Great  Britain,  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  laat  and  of 
former  wars,  iit  the  commerce  and  prosperity  'of      4^ 
unexampled  greatness  of  the  trade  of,  >\n  I80Q       -      450 
consequences  of  the  last  war  to,  in  Tarious  parUcnlan, 
connected  with  its  trade  and  shipping  .  -  «ML 

constant  effects  of  war  in  theintrodoctioD  of  foreign  ship- 
ping into  its  serricc  •  *  ibkL 
results  to  its  trade  from  the  Berlin  Decree,  and  the  Am^ 
rican  Non.iroport  Act            •                •              453*3 
uncommon  prosperity  of,  in  the  year  1 8Q9        -        454 
this  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  our  do* 
mestic  industry  and  foreign  trade,  and  the  prices  of  the 
public  fkmds  at  that  period                •            -          ibitL 
precise  statement  of  the  armament  in  that  year,  of  ail  deal* 
ings  of,  foreign  and  domestic            -             -  456 
Table  explanatory  of  the  effects  of  the  blockade  of,  by 
Buonaparte,  on  its  trade                .                .  4^ 
cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  over-f sea  trade  of,  in  ISIU 
revolutionary                    -                    -                     469 
advances  of  the  internal  prosperity  of,  etinced,  during 
the  same  period,  from  the  revenues  of  the  posts,  and  from 
the  manufactures  of  the  prtfcious  metals        -            470 
comparative  state  of  the  trade  of,  foreign  and  domestic, 
for  30  years,  ending  with  1800            •            -         4$S 
Greenland  Fishery  j$tSLte  of,in  l772«5,comparcd  with  1782-5 175 

Hale,  Lord  Ch^f  Justice^  supposed  man  urged  to  procreatioa 

by  instinct  -  -  -  1*2 

supposed  England  to  contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants 

at  the  Conquest  -  .4 

his  opinion  in  favour  of  a  progressive  population    -     50 

his  favourable  judgment  of  the  parish  registers       •      41 

Hearth  tax,  of  1696,  account  of  •  -        357 

Gregory  King's  calculation  of,  with  observations        358 

produce  of  in  Ireland  at  different  periods         •  *    ■     884 

Henry  V.  Kingj  the  want  of  inhabitants  In  his  reign,  occa* 

sioned  by  the  war  and  by  the  plague        •        •         10 

Henrt  VII.  King^  dvow  over  il^oollen  manufiictnrers  fronrthe 

Netherlands  .  •  •  88 

UlHRT 
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BsKmy  Vni.  \Ebif,  igricliltinw'MicI  gardeniDg  mucfc  improTed 

in  bis  reign  •  •  28 

—-•—  interest  of  money.ftt  10  per  iMt  •  *'        39 

HighntN9^  the  fint  act  for  their  repair  in  thetimeofQaeen 

i&wtj  •  -  •  S3 

turnpikes  establislied  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.    -    UML 

Hdvaatages  of  turnpike  ronds  to  popuhition        •        1S7 

tlie  progress  of  ...  iso 

greatly  improved  since  the  peace  of  A]Z-bip>Chapelle  ibid. 

MoLLAHD,  interposition  respecting,  in  1787  •  371 

UouHf  in  SngUmdj  the  nmnher  returned  to  the  taz*offioe  at 

different  periods,  from  1750  to  17M        -        ^1*-^314 

nnmber  of  houses  chargeable  in  1756  and  1^94  376 

tile  number  of  houses  in  each  county  in  England  and 

Wales,  in  }«M,  1708,  17M,  176},  and  1801     *      378 

the  controversy  about  the  true  number  decided    •      370 

mmber  in  Irdand  in  167%  and  1791  -        385 

HvMB(Mr  Darid)  his  opinion  on  population  •        3—15 

his  opinion  on  gofemment  -  -  7 

his  perpleiity    about  the    populousness  of  Elliabeth's 

leign  -  -  -  -       38 

his  dechnnations  on  the  national  debt        •         -        135 

Jamss  I.  Kmg^  his  reign  -  •  -        41 

salutary  laws  passed  in  his  reign  •  -     ibid* 

his  endeaTours  to  aBcertsin  the  imports  and  et  ports  Pref .  tI. 
11.  hb  annual  Income,  L.S,061,856  78.  dfd.    -    64 — 81 

JsmrHS  (Soame)  his  notions  of  the  depreciation  of  money     3S8 

Idleness^  difficulty  and  importance  of  drawing  mankind  fron),  to 
labour  -  «  -  476 

Imports  and  exports,  doctrines  of  Child,  Sec.  relative  to    -    441 

■  notions  of  Alderman  Falkener  respecting  -  tffd. 
-«*— «  official  evidence  rehiting  to,  adduced  by  Mr  Marshall  ibid* 
Improvements  (local)  table  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for,  in  eight 

years,  ending  with  1792  -  -  206 

in  eight  yeats,  ending  with  1800  -  245 

in  ditto,  ending  with  1809  -  294 

■  comparative  importance  of,  towards  the  state  of  a  country, 
and  the  character  of  a  people*  .  403 

IHtprovement  of  Land^  progress  iu  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

George  I.  George  II.  and  George  ill.  •  247 

IndosureSy  proclamations  against,  as  injurious  to  husbandry    32 

>— —  progress  of,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  95—247 

Income  and  ExpendOure^  view  of,  in  1784  -  209 

in  1786  •  •  •  211 

in  1801  -  -  284 

in  1809  •  -  f5tdL 

hiipector  General  of  the  eaporla.  and  import!,  establisiimeot  of 

Pref.  via. 
who  the  firsi^who  the  second  •  ibid.  vii. 
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instinciy  the  caose  of  procreation  »  i 

tmurances^  the  price  of,  to  difeient  ennnMM  »        448«S 

itUere9$  t^  Mon^y^  10  pw.centi  in  time  of  iifftf}r  VUk  19 

«^—  in  16i3,  reduced  from  10  to  8  per  cent.  4S 

»—— in  1651,  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  »  45 

interest  of  the  national  de^t,  neduc^  to  4  per  oent.  tn  \7Vf  IVi 
«-«-  in  1750,  to  3|  for  seven  years,  after  thai  to  d  per  tent»  142 
*   ■;    reduction  of  •  •  J47 

iohfuon  Dtj  a  remark  af  his  «  ,    *  448 

tauAvn,  produce  of  the  hearth  tax  in,  at  dtftl^ent  periods   dS4 
number  of  houses  in,  In  W^$  ^nd  in  |791  385 

popuhitioa  of  in  l€7^9  nnd  in  17<0I  »  AkL 

historical  sketch  of  its  progress  -  878—416 

JunoESy  advantages  from  the  Increase  of  thMr  srfariis  147 


JKiNn,  Gregory^  snpposol  Es^^knid  to  cfeainin  t^o  miUsons  of  in- 
habitants at  the  Conquest  ib  *  4 
extracts  from  his  calculations  on  population                 534S 
praised                                             -                  BnLxii. 


Labourers^  Statute  ^,  Irn^  £•  UL  acoonnt  of  it 

other  regulations  in  the  same  rdgn  •  9 

the  statutes  being  confirmed  by  Rich*  II.  cawMs  the  rcbellibn 

of  Tyler  and  Straw  -  -  10 

rcTised  in  the  reign  of  £liaabeth  •  SiMS 

Ledger  of  the  exports  and  impbrts^  when^  and  by  whom  osla. 

blished  -  •  PrefL  viii. 

mmm^  what  infomatlon  i|  fdimishes  ^  iMtfL 

idnen  Manufactory^  the  quantity  of  linens  stamped  fOr  sale  in 

.  Scotland)  in  the  years  177 1 »  ^  3,  4  -  litf 

state  of,  in  Scotland,  m  1728  and  1775  944^1 

of  Scotland,  in  177%,  8,  4,  comptired  with  1789,  t,  4    99^ 

quantity  slamped  for  saie^  ia  Scotland^  in  1788,  1780^  i* 

i,  3  -  ^  234 

]LiTERPooL,  between  August  26|  1778, and  April  17)  1779|  6C-' 

ted  out  120  priTateers,  of  30,787  tons^  1,886  guns,  and 

8,754  men  -  •  40 

the  history  of  her  popuhition,  trade  and  kfaipfpibg        ilnd, 

her  commercial  distress  from  the  bankruptcies  of  1798  8t7 

measures  for  her  relief  •  232 

—  rapid  increase  of  its  popnhitlon  •  SIO 

—  houses  in,  at  different  periods  •  «6stf« 
tiONDoir,  her  trade  and  shipping  in  If  89  to  1798  41*49 
Xorcif  of  Trade  quoted  •  •  Ml 
Ltttlxton,  liordj  in  1731 ,  wrote  on  the  state  of  Ri^tasid     114 

tfifR#  <!IIMrtf«i  added  aecnffity  to  timfi^iB,  but  g^ 

totheslafe  '  •  .  7 

MM 
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MUif  compariioii  of.  Urn  qittntlty  eonsiimcd  hi  1779f  %  ^  vith 
1780,  1, «  *  .  197 

HAitcHEstKft,  howes  tn,  in  177S2  and  I78i  380 

Mvnkindy  prone  to  complain  of  nie  preKnt  Pref.  u 

Mnnufadurers^  Walloon  mano&cturerB  come  to  England        21 
came  over  from  the  Netherlaads  *  2l-)3 — ^35 

England  over-run  witb  foreign  maiiiifaiGtvrers  25-2$ 

many  thoasauds  brongh't  over  in  1649  31 

M^utifaciureSj  the  great  encouragement  given  to  them  .152 

acquired  since  the  Revolution  •  369 

value  of  the  exports  (eztlasive  of  the  woollen)  in  1699, 
1700, 1701,  compared  with  1769,  70,  f  1  370 

namber  of  acts  of  parliament  for  the  encouragement  of«  in 
10  years  -  -  205 

(British)  wdiie  <rf;  exported,  in  1774»  and  1792, 

compared  -  ^  215-1^ 

MAmt,  Queen,  in  her  reign  the  first  act  for  repair  of  highways  33 
MxADows  (Sif  Philip),  his  general  estimatB  of  the  trade  of  Cng« 
land  •  -  320 

MdiAswoatHy  Lordj  his  doclatnations  •  1 10-1 1 

JbiMQf^  interest  10  per  cent*  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.        29 
substance  of  a  parliamenlary  dekatd  on  circulation  in  the 
rei^u  of  Henry  Vlf  I.  "f  •  -  29-30 

the  interest  reduced,  in  1623,  f^om  10  td  8  per  cent*    43 
in  1661,  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  -  4i 

in  circulation,  according  to  Davenant,  L.  18,500,000,  ac- 
cording to  King,  L.  1 1,300,000  .  64 
L.8,400,000  brought  into  commerce  by  suppressing  of  ham- 
mciBd  moB(y,  1^97  •  85 
borrowed  by  government, in  1702«at  6 and 6  percent,  ibid, 
Ittteltst  fiatd  ftt  5  per  wnU  in  1714  -  lOO 
interest  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  I.  S  per  cent.  -  ibiiL 
salutary  effects  of  rofbraiing  the  coin                ^            154 

advantages  of  an  increasing  drcolatkNi            «  19S 

e?ils  of  an  obstruoted  circulation                •  1 9S 

advantages  of  a  well. regulated  coinage            -  259 

value  of,  coined  from  Q^  Eliz^  to  25  Mar.  1793  344 

quantity  in  circulation  at  various  periods  315-9 

interest  of,  a  criterioa  of  the  plenty  or  scarcity  347 

the  depreciation  thereof  investigated             .  267 

its  effect  on  prices                -                -  257-262 

its  effects  on  the  civil  list             -              ^  270 

MoEB  (Sir  Thomas),  his  remarkable  speech  29.30 

Nuiional  Debt,  at  Lady  day  1702,  L.  10,066,777  6S 

first  funded  1711,  L.9,47 1 ,325                  -  87 

in  1714,  L.50,e44»3e6^  13^$id.                -  86 

advantages  of  a  national  debt                   -  lOO.f 

at  tiie  Mcessi^il  of  Geo»  II.  more  than  60  iliiHions  1 1% 

the  intsrest  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  in  1727  iHd- 

National 
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Nadonal  Dehi^  Dee.  St,  1738,  LA6^3l4fi%9  -  11$ 

— -Dec.  31,  1749,  L.74,221,68(J  -  1^1 

-^.—  the  interest  reduced  to  3|  aad  3  per  cent.  1750  Itt 

in  1762,  1^146,682,844  .  -  142 

nature  of  it  explained  .  -  143 

in  1775,  L.  135,  943,  051  -  159 

in  1783,  L  212,302,429  -  180 

unfunded  debt  at  that  time,  L,]  8,856,542  iM. 

difficulties  arising  from  unfunded  debts  180.1 

state  of,  at  the  end  of  the  wars  of  1764  and  1784,  com- 
pared •  -  182 
in  1786,  L.239, 1 54,880                     -                            185 
a  sinking  fund  of  one  million  established  for  the  discharge 
of  it                   ...                    185-6 
state  of,  in  1786,  1793,  and  1801            •                338*9 
unfunded,  in  1793,  and  1801                     -               340-1 
reduction  of,  bj  the  sinking  fund            -             241-245 
Navigation  Aci,  the  principle  of  the  act  introduced  in  1381     24 
Navigations^  Inland j  advantages  of                •                      150 
— — —  the  great  attention  paid  to  them  since  the  Revolution  iftuK. 
Naojf  of  England^  in  1581,  72,450' tons  and  14,295  manuers  40 
seamen  registered  in  London,  in  1732,  21,797  41 
the  bounty  given  hy*  different  kings  for  building  huge 
ships                    ...              42.3 
state  of,  in  1660—  62,594  tons 
1675—  69,681 
1688—101,032 

1695—112,400  .  -  67 

comparison  of  the  English  and  French  HeetA  in  1693      68 
in  1701,  261,222  tons,  16,591  sailors    .  88-9 

afterwards,  in  Q.  Annoys  reign,  273,693  tons,  16,42^  sai- 
lors •  -  88 
state  of,  at  various  periods  of  that  reign                          90 
at  the  accession  of  Geo.  I.      '             .                         105 
»-  state  of,  at  various  periods  in  that  reign                       stof, 
state  of,  in  1727,  1741,  1749                   -                  HB 
-state  of,  in  1749,  1754,  1760                    -                   J32 
-state  of,  in  1754,  1760,  1774                    -                  157 
•  additions  made  from  1775  to  1781                    -            ^id* 
"State  of  in  1783                    -               -                     158-9 
state  of,  in  1792                -                    -                        225 
•-—  in  1660,  1774,  1792,  and  1800,  compared                  287 
NooTKA,  interposition  respecting,  in  1790            -              371 
Neufoundtand  Fishery f  com^mtife  state  of,  in  1764-5,  with 
1784,  1785                    .                    .                         174 

OcKZAKOW,  interposition  respecting,  in  179i  3 

fa^s  and  Protestaaiij  their  comparative  merits  as  steady 
workmen  •  -  •  402 

Pcace^ 
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IVttctf,  diflciisaed  .  .  .  £88.314 

Philips,  Eragmus^  his  state  of  the  nation  -  107 

Folice  of  keeping  the  seas^  an  ancient  poetical  piece  treating  of 

the  commerce  of  Ireland  -  -         407-8 

pMr  Laws  J  originated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  *  36 

Poor  Rates^  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cfa.  IL  L.  665 ;  as  given 

bf  parliament,  1776,  L.  1,556,804  •  234 

PoPB,  A.  wrote  on  the  state  of  England  in  1738  -         1 15 

PopulaiioBj  opinions  about  the  cause  of  •  •         1.2 

population  of  England,  the  influence  of  plenty  of  provisions  2 
ill  effects  of  the  Conquest  on  •  -  4.5 

civil  war  and  pestilence  also  greatly  affected  it  8-11 

obserrations  on  the  statute  of  labourers,  temp.  Ed.  III. 
half  the  inhabitants  of  England  died  in  the  plagoc  of 

134Q  .  ...  u 

number  of  people  in  England  and  Wales  in  1377  14 

the  numbers  of  people  in  the  principal  towns  16*17 

the  tax  paid  by  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  1378    ibid. 
Edward  III.  raised   100,000  men  to  invade  Fiance  in 

>360  .  .  .  18 

such  great  armies,  no  proof  of  population  •  10 

various  circumstances  of  depopulation  -  ibid. 

the  advantage  to  population  by  the  dissolution  of  mona* 

Bteries  .  •  -  81 

the  number  of  fighting,  men  in  England  in  1575  97 

in  1583,  1,17^)000— the  number  of  inhabitants  SB 

communicants  and  recusants  in  1603,  2,065,498  89 

Conformists,    Non-conformbts,   and   Fkpists,  in   1889. 

2,599,786  .  u  .  .  50 

the  evidence  of  parish  registers  considered  •  51 

houses  in  England  and  Wales  in  l665,  1,930,000—1690. 

1,300,OCO  .  .  .  ^ 

number   of  inhabitants,   according   to   Gregory   Kinir, 

5,500,000  .  .  .  .54:5 

various  calculations  on  the  number  to  be  allowed  to  each 

house  .  -  .  .  ,-ft^, 

7,000,000  inhabitants  at  the  Revolution  •  58 

the  quick  raising  of  armies  no  proof  of,  .  89-40 

supposed  by  some  to  have  decreased  from  the  Revolution, 
^  but  the  contrary  shewn  •  .  73^ 

an  uncommon  demand  for  manufacturers  causes  an  appar- 
ent decrease  of  population  •  -  79-80 
b  the  reign  of  Q.  Anne  Great  Britian  contained  9,025,000 

fighting  men  .  -  84 

various  temporary  causes  of  a  decay  of  -  lu 

a  want  of  labourers  a  proof  of  prosperity  and  >popula« 

tion  .  .  .  123,2 

encouraged  by  the  free  British  Fishery  and  the  Society  pf 

Arts^&c.  -  •  •  125-6 

Population 
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Fomthiion  cf  Snghmdy  eMcoaraged  by  tar  . 
.  tion  -  .  -  -  ^^^f 

an  increeae,  prov«4  bj  a  eomparisoB  of  tbeilvliesoii  s^p, 

candles,  and  hides  -  -  -        ISD-I 

prored  by  lAcieaMd  eiporlation  •  14CM 

wfkm  el  lh»  cootroTenies  concerning  -  9M 

accomit  of  the  haaitb^tax  o#  l€96  •  «  «         ^SS 

Gragory  King's  calculation  of  tlie  nmaber  of  inlMbiliiila, 

according  to  their  classes  -  «  3M 

inqntfy  wkelhef  Hie  number  of  cottages  aNf  iscreasod  or 

decreased  -  .  *  965^* 

number  of  cottages  returned  in  ITB9  and  178f  9&$ 

stages  of)  as  aibetod  by  Ae  employment  of  tie  people 

progress  -ofi  from  the  Gonqoest  to  die  present  time,  accord* 

ing*  to  their  employnenta  -  -  W*^ 

arguments  of  an  increased^  firom  dM  lefpsters  of  baptiflBS 

no  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  some  connlles  beitig  said 
to  hare  decreased,  which  is  in  general  owing  to  tlie  nfr> 
gleet  of  making  accurate  returns  -  -        979 

law  of  settlements  detrimentel  to  -  -         9^ 

ineroased  in  Lancashire,  within  90  yeast,  mere  than  with 
the  boasted  rapidity  of  the  American  states        -        ^nd. 
at  present,  mora  than  9  ndllloasj  9^9  -         Pref.  ix, 

of  Irekmd,  state  of  the  hearth-tax  at  various  periods^  from 
]M7t»1789  -  -  -  9W 

sttitftof,  in  1672,  and  in  1<791  ^       '     .  S9S 

the  controversy  about  it  decided  •  Pref.  xtiL 

of  fAe  Cotffifryj  forced  into  towns  -  •  952 

decrease  of  in  the  agricnitural  countiea  •  ^STS 

ofScotlandy  state  of,  at  the  Union,  compared  with  Eog. 
Isad,  from  the  reyenue,  the  custom-house  duties,  poscages, 
recoinage,  and  excise  -  •  SSO,  &c. 

at  the  Union,  the  number  of  people  comph^ed  of  as  a 
burthen,  387  ;  and  at  present  •  -  389 

adrantages  disriTed  to  it  Arom  the  Union        -       387^,  ftc 
^or»  Office  J  arerage  revenue,  four  last  years  of  W.  HL  L.82;919 

9S^9t 

first  four  of  Q.  Anne's  war,  L.6l,568  •     *•       9i 

1807,  9»  9,  lO,  arerage,  L,58,052  -  92 

lerenne  in  171  ^,  12,  13,  14,  average,  L.90,»»  iM. 

income  of ,  in  1754  and  176''i  •  -  f34 

revenue  of,  1764  and  1774,  compared'  -  661 

revenue  of,  in  17M,  1765,  1775,  1784,  1785  170 

sevenae  of,  in  1786  to  1795  .  -  208 

IVerr,  indepetukni^  of  more  efficacy  than  peiialties        -       187 
Pricb  (Or)  confntid  -  .  Pref.  xvil.  374-5 

ProsperUSf 


more  than  of  money  •  ^  47^ 

-vrr-  Magpns'  observations^  on  this  sdiiject,  with  infestiljc^  47S»4. 
^ftitf  Goodsj  the  value  of  exported  froiq  ITSJt  lo  ifiOQ  2li. 

--n-  Dc^  Wposfedi  -.  t  iftidL 

jPfcyTeitftim,  Judge  Hale,  Sir  James  Stnart,  aiid  V^f^o^  insider 

^foVfr%%  9^  f qw^^s^  ^QOIiMiiUvre  inAnence.  to vatA|»  of  iheiv* 
own  powers  of  production,  a**  Qf  Ute  ^SeHKwi%  of  indi. 
^«*»*l  «liJws  or  p^pt%  -  .,  ^Ift 

Sf^ldom  accompanied  by  cheapness  in  aland  of  fsoedom  471 


iTJV^ 


H^gfsier  General  of  Shiipping^  when  established,  andf  h(^  whom 

il^ora/tbfi,  its  hftppy  effects.  -  -  46 

BtflwM^iH  i|4ynftgg^  wd  dii}»>wiirti|ys.<4         ^         74,6e» 
-T-r-r  <4^Wl  tW  fViKii^s  of  adii4«istr«tiA^  .  75 

%LCII4RD  III  Atft^y  during  his  reign  the  trade  carried  on  chiefly 

by  Italians  ^  ^  ^  2&A 

a<»VANs,  in  EngUnd  tpm  «5  ^^^  I«»fi4ne  CMnA  l«  Ik  ]S8Mr44^ 

after  -  •  ^  3^ 

%HS  (George)  quoted  -  .  ^  9^ 

«»fI^^  i^etween,  1,754  %9<L  74,  apd  i^  17  W       -^      Oi^ 
SsQTLAMB,  adraiOages  derived  to  that  country  fi^oav  ^e  Union 

.^««PT  state  of  the  lin^n  manufactory  in  J  728  and  1775»  389 

"  »*aM>  0%  iN.slMpp>ng  «vaA  ^ommorcft  i^  1,7 1^  aoA  179a     3fla 

.  ^PC9#e|nf IIM  11^  tl|e  iWMiAM^Vffes  q(  ^.  8a4-.fiu 

•lic^.  P9RuM<)a  ^  ....  ,3g^ 

linen  cloth  stamped  f^r  ^ale  in  178»,  l.T^Q,  l,  2,  3        234 

shaping  and.  trade  of,  in  th^same  years        .  iM/^  i^ 

<nports  froiB,  in  17825,  W963  \1»^  \7M,  and.  1703.     i6iit 

^ne  of  •«^pp.i^.f¥ifi9>  i»  diii^*<wjt  yw^  imm  li755  to  178&. 

to9^%  mAi  4ftiW&  of»  1%  1 76£U  1 774i,  1784,  1 7$A  3S3L 


it'*-' 


—  shipping  0/,  in  1759,  1761-3.4,  1782  ai|4  \%W  ibid. 

Skiftprng.    See  chfyHiolp^^  tabl#  -  3^A 

-im%ac.H|  q(  p»^l|i|nt^)i.  ijor  «J^  iQcreaM,of^  *  2031 

-i^Pr>  increase  of,  frqm  1772  to  1762  -  21  g 

-9?^ qwi^ <)^  WrtoiwM U? ibo,^9f^^i^mp\m^in,  1791-2-4 

218 
(British)  tel|7«ft4a41,9QQ,i;<^p^^.  .  94^ 

Profi^.QP  t||(|fKigltt'qf,i|i  l«98v  1774^  tZB4^.iliMl.l79A«lA 
in  I7(«t  190,*83  loo^  i|nil  1,1^438  «ii|<«a  -.  67. 

compvison  of  th^ci9<i»^  <if;  Ma(i.7i>.%  wtk  W36,  7,  t^ 

114 

»vtmg 
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Sh^»pimg^  stete  of,  atrarious  periods,  from  1736  to  1751        1 1 
from  1746  to  1763  .  .  13 

to  1766  -  -  -  134 

useful  regulations  of  -  -  154 

a  comparison  of  the  ships  cleared  outwards  In  1764,  5,  6» 
with  1772,  3,4  -  -  156 

state  of  the  ships  cleared  outwards  from  1773  to  178%     l64 
comparison  of  the  ships  cleared  outwards  in  1758,  9y  60^  ly 
%  with  1778,  9,  80,  l»  2  -  166-7 

Skipping.  Ships  cleared  outwards  at  different  epochs^  from  1749 
to  1785  .  -  -  169-70 

^.^.  of  K.  William^s  reign,  compared  with  that  of  the  present 
reign  ....  571 

state  of  that  of  Scotland  before  the  Union,  in  1712,  and 
1784  ...  225 

comparison  of  the  ships  cleared  outward  and  entered  in- 
ward in  1709,  10,  97,  51,  2,  3,  and  1784»  1796,  91,  92 

337-8 
Sinking  Fund,  first  established  in  1716  -  102 

aorplus  of  taxes  in  1 738  L.  1 ,231 , 1 27  *  <16 

state  of,  from  1 764  to  1776  -  159 

the  advantages  of  -  •  186 

former  ones  established  by  lowering  of  interact  186 

the  necessity  of  its  being  held  sacred  by  future  ministers  I8f 
of  one  million,  will  in  sixty  years  discharge  317  millions 
at  7&  p^r  cent,  ,  -  •  188 

of  more  importance  than  the  acquisition  of  the  American 
mines  .  .  189 

adyantages  of,  by  increasing  the  circulation  of  money  191-4^ 
how  much  stock  was  purchased  by  it  in  eight  years  189*90 
how  far  Mr  Pitt*s  sinking  fund  went  beyoikl  £ari  Stan, 
hope's  calculation  -    %  •  190 

operations  of  •  •  911-12 

progresN  of,  from  1786  to  1801  -  274-82 

(new)  progress  of,  from  1793  to  1801,  on  to  1809  275-82 

Slavesj  at  the  conquest,  the  sale  of  them  to  infidels  prohibited  20 

■    ■■   the  purchased  labour  of  freedom  more  productite  than  the 

toil  of  slaves  -  -^  2S  * 

Smugglings  advantages  from  the  preyention  of  198-9 

Soap^  comparison  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  1778,  4,  5,  with 

1780,1,2  -  .  197 

Spain,  her  error  in  joining  the  associated  powers  against  Bng. 

land  •  .  178 

Stanhope,  Earl^  calculations  on  the  sinking  fund  190 

Stacks^  statement  of  the  prices  of,  in  1784,  5,  and  1800^  1^  350 

Strength  qf  Natiom^  yarions  opinions  of  •  '     61 

Sweden,  interposition  respecting,  in  1788  -  .         371  ^ 

TBxet,  first  established  in  the  great  Rebellion  •  44 

Tas€M 
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f             Ttaces^  in  I701,  L.  3,7A»^75                           •  8^ 

I             *.««-  in  1707,  8,  9|  10,  each  jatr  L.  5^9729578  87 

anrplits  of,  in  Gieo»  L  reign                    -  lOf 

snrpltts  of  taxes  in  1738,  L.  1,251,127  -            HO 

pradttce  of,  from  1784  to  1801  and  1609  d40-7«8 
Dradtm    See  Commerce. 

I     oTer  sea,  a  point  of  depressioo,  below  whicb,  amid  every 

llactaation  ofaflEurs,  itdoes  not  fall  -              459 
J\gmpike^    See  Higkat^u 

Fagtiondst  an  act  concerning  tbisn  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 

when  each  person  Hying  idly  for  three  days  was  to  be 

marked  with  a  V.  and  to  become  the  slaTO  of  the  per» 

son  taking  him  up  •  31-9 

«H—  that  hiw  soon  repealed  -  9t 

Faiue$9  standard  of,  adopted  by  different  anthers  472 

Fidualj  more  raised  now  in  a  bad  year  than  formerly  in  a  good 

one  -  •  249 

FiUenege^  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  dme  when  it  ceased  in 

Engbmd  ^  •  -  22.3 

r,  few  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  •  93 


UnUm  of  ike  Kingdom^  adrantag^  derived  from  K  95.7 

UnOed  Iriukmm^  their  hopes  dashed  by  the  Union  434 

Walpolb  (Sir  Robert)  anecdote  of  him '  -  118 

fFor,  eapences  of,  more  than  slaughter,  debilitates  a  country  1 30 
few  useful  hands  taken  off  by  it,  proved  from  increased 
manufactures  and  exports  .  140-1 

chiefly  destructive  by  obstructing  circulation  198-9 

the  losses  from  -  .  238-9 

the  gains  from  •  -  240-0 

IVuiTAKKm  (Mr)  hb  history  of  Manchester  pndsed  4*5 

yiihLXAu  1.  King^  revolution  of  pro^ierty  and  power,  in  his 
reign  -  •  3 

— -  ill  effects  of  the  Conquest  on  population  •  6 

William  111.  Kimg^  his  annual  income,  L.  4,415,360  84 

W1LS011  (Or),  quoted  367-8 

Window^axy  observations  on,  from  17 10  to  the  present  time  1 77 
Wim$^  low,  comparison  on  the  quantity  consumed  in  1773,  4, 
5,  with  1780,  1,  2,  -  169 

Wood,  VFm.  his  state  of  the  nation  -*  92- 107 

•—  who  he  was  -  •92 

WooUen  Manttfadmref  the  progress  of,  from  1225  21-3 

in  1485,  had  been  fixed  in  every  county  in  England       S4 
of  Yorkshire,  at  this  time  greater  than  the  whole  wollen 
mannfactuie  of  Engtand  at  the  Revolntion  3(>9 

exported  in  i699,  1700,  l,  compared  with  1769,  70,  7I9 
and  with  1790,  91.  92  -  Udd. 
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Woollen  ^OHufaeiure^  continiies  to  iomrisli  i^ 

■  ■  ■    how  many  people  it  emplojs  .  mj^ 

Wooif  (cotton)  the  quantitj  imported  into  Eaghnd,  in  snooet. 

Bive  yean  •  .    *  570 

(Spanish  the  quantity  imported  mto  Eogfand  in  encoeasive 

years  -  .  aid. 
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